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FOREWORD 


Present day social science lias demonstrated convincingly the pervasive 
influence of the social environment upon human behaviour. It is also well 
known that owing to social differentiation, there exist numerous social environ¬ 
ments which vary greatly in very numerous respects. This being so, a full 
understanding of the influence of the environment on human behaviour, 
implies necessarily the study of the latter in a variety of social settings. But, 
in order to serve their purpose, the data thus obtained have to be comparable. 
Only comparative studies conducted in diflcrcnt social settings can help ns to 
establish a fundamental and unitary theory of human behaviour. 

This line of reasoning involves a basic postulate, viz. that sociology, social 
p 'ohology, c ultural anthropology, politic al science, economics considered 
as the stirrurs of human behaviour are possible^ or, in other words, that human 
behaviour everywhere examplihes the operation of certain fundamental laws 
or principles. Comparative research proceeds from this postulate and consti¬ 
tute . an attempt to make it accessible to empirical verification. Hence its 
crucial importance to behavioural science to which the present issue of 
ihr International Social Science Bulletin attempts to make a modest contribution. 

According to their object, it seems possible to distinguish between cross- 
national and cross-cultural comparative research, the former being a study 
oi human behaviour in the national setting and the latter referring to culture. 
But nowadays, the nation is so dominant a form of social organization that one 
might feel justified in saying that each nation has a separate culture The 
title given to the present publication reflects this simplification which, however 
has not led us to forget that not only do many nations share a large common 

cultural heritage, but that within a nation there arc often separate cultures 

or sub-cultures. 

In the present state of the world where so many urgent problems in mutual 
understanding arise, the acquisition and spread of knowledge roncernirig 
people* of various cultures is a matter not only of scientific curiosity Imt of 
vital interest. At a time when happenings in the remotest countries have 
direct consequences in-and for-anyone’s life, we can no longer afford 

r U ma g r ">’ of our fellow men. Comparative cross-national 
research by broadening the scope of our insight, helps us to achieve a better 

understanding of others, and at the same time of ourselves. Both go together- 
both are needed. Comparative rev-arch thus emerges as one of the principal 
obligations of social science; if it falls short m this respect, i, may well be 
doomed to scientific failure and human insignificance. 
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I. METHODS AND RESULTS 


COMPARATIVE RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ATTITUDE RESEARCH 

H. C. J. Duijker 


INTRODUCTORY REM.ARKS 


Within the small space allotted to this paper, only a few of the many issues 
arising in comparative social science research can be discussed, and none of 
them as thoroughly as they deserve. Throughout, the emphasis will be on 
fundamental methodological problems underlying the various existing 
techniques rather than on those techniques themselves. No attempt has been 
made to review or evaluate the results thus far obtained in comparative 
research. Such a review would exceed by far the limits imposed upon this 
article. 

Whatever limited experience the writer has in the field of comparative 
research, he is indebted for to the Organization for Comparative Social 
Research, of which he has been a member for several years. This experience 
has made him familiar with some of the numerous difficulties inherent in 
co-operative research carried out by social scientists from different countries; 
but above all it has impressed him with its great potentialities for the 
advancement of social science and international understanding. 


THE CONCEPT OF ATTITUDE 

In this paper, we shall restrict ourselves to a discussion of certain problems 
in comparative attitude research. Since there is as yet no complete agreement 
upon the definition of the concept of attitude—although (or because) it is one 
ol the local points of interest in present-day social science—we shall present 
a few current and authoritative definitions. On this basis, we shall attempt 
to identify some characteristic features of attitudes which are relevant to our 
topic, and on which there seems to be general agrement. 

According to G. \V. Allport 1 an attitude is ‘a mental and neural state of 
readiness exerting a directive influence upon the individual’s response to all 
objects and situations with which it is related’. Krech and Crutchfield 2 propose 
the following definition: ‘an enduring organization of motivational, emotional, 
perceptual and cognitive processes with respect to some aspect of the indi¬ 
vidual’s world’. Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook 3 consider an attitude to be ‘a more 
or less enduring predisposition to respond affectively toward a specified entity’. 


i. G. W. Allport, 'Attitudes', A Handbook of Social Psychology, G. C. Murchison, ed., Worcester, Mass., 1935. 
a. D. Krech and U S, Crutchfield. Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New York, Toronto, London, 1938. 
y M Jahoda, M. Deutsch, S. W. Cook Research Methods in Social Relations. New York, 1951. 
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Newcomb 1 says: ‘attitudes represent persistent, general orientations of the 
individual toward his environment’. Campbell 2 3 says: ‘an individual’s social 
attitude is an enduring syndrome of response consistency with regard to a set 
of social objects . This definition is also adopted by B. F. Green**. 


SOME RELEVANT FEATURES OF ATTITUDES 

Without attempting a systematic comparison of these definitions, let alone 
proposing one of our own, we shall restrict ourselves to mentioning a few of 
these characteristics on which the various authors seem to agree, and which 
are of importance in comparative research. 

Attitudes are Relatively Permanent 


The relative permanence of attitudes is doubtless one of the main reasons why 
they are so often singled out for scientific study. They are enduring predispo¬ 
sitions, represent an element of stability in the flux of psychological events, 
and are thus of great use in understanding and predicting human behaviour. 
Attitudes, in the generally accepted sense of the word, are not transitory 
impulses or accidental responses; such fleeting phenomena could scarcely 
be potential objects for social psychology or for any other social science. The 
permanence of attitudes may be considered to be the prime condition of their 
scientific accessibility. 

Attitudes are Referential 

Attitudes are attitudes toward something—an aspect of the individual’s 
world, a situation, a set of social objects, etc. This is why we may call them 
referential. This referential character of attitudes has notable implications for 
attitude research. It means, for instance (to anticipate a point which will be 
elaborated later), that one cannot expect an individual to have an attitude 
towards something which does not exist for him, although it may exist for 
others. The object (event, group, ideal, etc.) with respect to which an attitude 
exists will be called the referent of the attitude. 

Attitudes are Often Shared 

Nothing in the foregoing definitions of attitude precludes the possibility of a 
person having purely personal, idiosyncratic attitudes. An individual might 
well have an attitude towards an object whose existence is known only to 
him. Such an attitude might be of considerable interest to the clinical psycho¬ 
logist; but under ordinary circumstances its importance for social science would 
be negligible. Many attitudes, however, are shared by groups of persons—or 
to be more exact, many referents of attitudes are shared by groups of persons. 
The reason for this will become clear when we discuss the formation of atti¬ 
tudes. Social science has almost exclusively been concerned with attitudes 


1. Th. M. Newcomb. Social Psychology. London, 1952. 

2. D. T. Campbell. ‘The Indirect Assessment of Social Attitudes’, Psychol. Dull., no. 47, 1950. 

3. B. F. Green. ‘Attitude Measurement’, Handbook of Social Psychology, G. Lindzey, ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 
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towards shared referents; the assumption of their existence is of course basic 
to all attitude survey techniques. 


Attitudes Reflect Evaluations 

Attitudes are often said to have a sign, to be either positive or negative. Thus 
K. Young 1 : ‘(attitudes) are reaction tendencies for or against, favourable or 
unfavourable, of like or dislike’ (p. 122). Similarly Krech and Crutchfield: 2 

. attitudes can be designed as either “pro” or “anti”, while beliefs are 
conceived of as neutral’ (p. 153). Campbell and Katona: 3 ‘attitudes are gene¬ 
ralized viewpoints of approval or disapproval’ (p. 33). A legitimate conclusion 
seems to be that, when one is neither for nor against a potential attitude 
referent, one cannot be said to have an attitude with respect to it. In other 
words: neutral attitudes do not exist. 

This point of view strongly appeals to common sense. If one is indifferent 
towards a person or towards a social problem; if one simply does not care one 
way or the other; or, if one feels that there are as good reasons for as there are 
against adopting a certain course of conduct, and that one might as well toss 
a coin to decide what one is going to do, the absence of an attitude is clear. 

We too shall adopt the position that, where there are attitudes, there are 
evaluations. However, evaluations may be made on the basis of different cri¬ 
teria, and an absence of attitudes may have different psychological meanings. 
For instance, between apathy and impartiality there is similarity in so far as 
both concepts refer to an absence of willingness to take sides in an issue. 
But the issue is not important to the apathetic person, and may be highly 
important to the impartial person. So the absence of evaluations in one dimen¬ 
sion may be combined with the presence of evaluations in another dimension. 
This is why instead of ‘sign’, which suggests an unidimensional continuum, 
we shall state as our position that each attitude reflects underlying evaluations 
(in the plural). 

The evaluative aspects are of special importance in comparative research, 
since our basic evaluations are to a large extent determined by our culture. 


THE FORMATION OF ATTITUDES 

III his classic paper on attitudes, G. W. Allport 4 distinguishes between the 
following conditions of attitude formation: (a) the accretion of experience, 
i.e. integration of numerous specific responses of a certain type; (b) individua¬ 
tion, differentiation or segregation of response and conduct; (c) dramatic 
experience or trauma; (d) the adoption of attitudes ready-made, by imitation 
of parents, teachers, playmates, etc. It is worth noting how large a part the 
environment (here used in the sense of what is responded to) plays in the 
formation of attitudes. Allport’s four conditions represent different types of 
reaction to, or interaction with, the milieu. 

The influence of the social environment is most obvious in Allport’s last 


1. K. Young, Handbook o /Social Psychology, London, 1946. 

j - ?' S-Cru'thfiHd. T*«".y and Problems o/ Social Psychology. New York, Toronto, London, t 94 R. 

3. A. A. Campbell and G. Katona. * The Sample Survey: a Technique for Social Science Research’, Research Methods 
in the Behavioral Sciences, L. Festmger and D. Katz, eds., New York, 1953 

G. W. Allport, -Attitudes', A Handbook 0/ Social Psychology, G. C. Murchison, ed., Worcester, Mass., ro 35 . 
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condition, the adoption of attitudes by imitation. In more recent studies, it is 

tine, the concept of imitation is seldom used; many authors now prefer to 

speak of shared frames of reference, common norms and values, group- 

bc longingness, etc. But on the essence of Allport’s meaning there seems to be 

a neai 1} gcncial consensus: the social environment is of decisive importance 
in the formation of attitudes. 

Even our experience of, and consequently our attitudes towards, our physical 
environment are frequently thought to be mediated by our social (or cultural) 

( nvironment. Thus, Allport s first two conditions, in so far as they refer to our 
( xpei iencc of the physical world, may also serve as examples of the pervasive 
influence of the social milieu. But this point, as well as Allport’s third condition, 

can be more profitably discussed in the broader context of cultural influences 
upon attitude formation. 


CULTURE AND ATTITUDE FORMATION 

Kluckhohn 1 quotes Kroeber and Kluckhohn 2 as stating that most social scien¬ 
tists would agree to approximately the following formulation of the concept of 
culture: ‘Culture consists of patterns, explicit and implicit, of and for behaviour 
acquired and transmitted by symbols, constituting the distinctive achievement 
of human groups, including their embodiments in artifacts; the essential core 
of culture consists of traditional (i.e. historically derived and selected) ideas 
and especially their attached values; culture systems may, on the one hand, 
be considered as products of action, on the other as conditioning elements 
of further action.’ 

According to this authoritative definition, ‘the essential core of culture 
consists of traditional ideas and especially their attached values’. Values thus 
form the most essential element in culture. The conclusion seems justified that 
many of our basic evaluations are determined by our culture. This is not to 
say that, within a culture there are no inter-individual differences as to values 
and value hierarchies. What is meant is rather that the range of possible 
choices—that our very alternatives—are provided by the culture we live in. 
Now, as we have seen, attitudes reflect evaluations; it is but to be expected, 
therefore, that they will also mirror the cultural context in which they are 
formed. 

But cultural influence upon attitude formation extends far beyond their 
evaluative aspects. Attitudes are referential. They refer to the world of human 
experience. And there can be scarcely any doubt that the content of our 
experience is largely determined by our culture. So the referents of our atti¬ 
tudes are to a great extent dependent upon the cultural environment. The 
implications for comparative research are clear: in order to obtain results 
which are meaningful and comparable, we must focus our research on those 
potential attitude referents whose existence is acknowledged in all the cultures 
compared. 

By definition, a culture is not a one-person affair. Like language, it is 
essentially shared. In so far as attitudes, with respect to their evaluative and 
referential aspects, are products of a culture, they may also be expected to 


1. C. Kluckhohn. ‘Culture and Behavior’, Handbook of Social Psychology, G. Lindzey, ed., Cambridge, Mass, 1954* 

2. A. L. Kroeber and C. Kluckhohn. ‘Culture’ ,Pap. Peabody Afus., vol. 47, No. 1, 1952 . 
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be shared hy the participants in that culture. More specifically: in so far as 
they have a common referent, they may, within a given culture, be expected 
to spread over one or more value continuums. This seems to be the justification 
of current attitude scales, but at the same time an indication of their culture- 
bound nature. It follows that the application of similar attitude scales in diffe¬ 
rent cultures is feasible only in so far as they pertain to referents common to 
the cultures studied. 


Cultural anthropology' and developmental psychology have taught us that 
the moulding of personality, including the formation of attitudes, starts in 
early childhood. In the interaction of the child with his environment arise his 
basic expectations and evaluations. Against this expectational and evalua- 
tional background we must situate the traumatic experiences already 
referred to under the heading ‘The Formation of Attitudes’. Thus, it may 
well be that the content of traumatic experience is culturally determined. For 
instance: institutionalized child-rearing practices in a culture may lead, with 
psychological inevitability, to frustrations and even traumata. Such frustra¬ 


tions and traumata would then be clearly culture-specific. This appears to 

be the opinion of Kardiner and his associates, 1 and has much to be said for it. 

for surely the evaluation of an experience as traumatic presupposes certain 

expectations as to a non-traumatic, desirable, normal, state of affairs. These 

expectations being different from culture to culture, the occasions for traumatic 

experience must also lie different. Hut let us be careful not to generalize 

prematurely, and leave open the possibility of traumatic experiences which 

air not culturally (but for instance biologically) determined. Even so, we may 

sa\ that at least a certain category of the traumatic experiences are culturally 

deteimined. We conclude that the influence of the cultural context upon all 

aspc< ts of attitude formation is undeniable. We shall now consider some of 

dir problems arising in the attempt to compare attitudes formed in different 
cultures. 


W HAT TO COMPARE: DIMENSIONS OF ATTITUDES 

A fundamental fact about attitude research, so undamental that mentioning 
it amounts to a truism, is that it is aimed at the investigations of existing 
attitudes, and not, or not directly, at the creation of new ones. Now attitudes 
exist in a cultural context, within a more or less definite social setting, at a 
giw n period of history. They are dependent on a large variety of factors, such 
as age, sex, status, education, information, propaganda, language, and on 
political, social, economical, geographical, climatological circumstances, etc., 
whose impact, furthermore, varies from individual to individual. They result 
from confrontations of a person with concrete, real-life situations, and can be 
understood only with reference to those situations. They are imbedded in the 
personality structure, and thus closely bound up with a person’s life history 
In investigating attitudes we are always forced to reduce this complexity 
to impose an order, to sample the respondent’s behaviour, to standardize the 
situations, in other words to simplify, to categorize, to make manageable an 
otherwise ungraspable material. We need to keep this in mind, lest we overlook 


I. A. Kardiner. I he Individual and his Societv New York mm 71.. n r . , , r 

York, 1945. y * * ork » *939. I ne I sychological Frontiers 0 Society . New 
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that the concept of attitude represents an abstraction from the complexities 
of the concrete situations of actual social life. 

1 o abstract is a legitimate, even a necessary, scientific procedure. No study 
of attitudes is possible without abstraction, whatever technique we use. But 
this means that the attitudes we find and measure are to a certain extent 
products of our methodology. This is not to say that they are methodological 
artifacts (except in a few unfortunate cases); methods may be thoroughly 
appropriate. But it is well known in attitude research that the results we 
obtain are partially determined by the instruments we use—that, for example, 
the composition of the sample, the wording and sequence of the questions and 

the behaviour of the interviewer, have a demonstrable influence upon the 
respondent’s answers. 

In comparative research the first thing we need to know is what to compare. 
If we compare attitudes, we compare abstractions from a multitude of inter¬ 
dependent factors. In order to achieve comparability, we ought to have at 
least some knowledge of the contextual factors we are abstracting from. If, 
for instance, we wish to compare women’s attitudes towards their male 
relatives—let us say brothers—in two different cultures like the United States 
and the Trobriand Islands, our data remain completely obscure, unless we 
are acquainted with the differences in social systems, kinship regulations, 
taboos, mores, etc. An attitude is not an isolated entity, a substance. It forms 
part of a whole; if we wish to compare the parts, we cannot leave the wholes 
out of account, since we can understand the parts only in relation to the 
wholes they stem from. 

Attitudes are usually identified by means of their referents. We speak of 
attitudes towards war, towards labour .unions, towards marriage, etc. Now, 
attitudes towards the same referent, within the framework of one culture, 
have many dimensions. Chein 1 summarizes these dimensions as follows (what 
we call referent he calls object): 

1. Cognitive orientation: (a) Perceptions, beliefs, expectations concerning 
attributes of object (b) Other cognitive processes with regard to object. 

2. Affective orientation: (a) Net positive-negative affect, (b) Specific affects. 

3. Policy orientation: (a) General principle (‘What should be done’). 

(b) Personal prediction (‘What would I do if . . . ?’). (c) Personal 
commitment (‘What should—or must—I do?’): (i) Judgment as to what 
‘I’ should do; (ii) Urgency to do it—Guilt feelings, self-castigation, etc., 
over not doing it. 

4. Degree of uncertainty or conviction with regard to 1 and 3; intensity 
with regard to 2. 

5. Degree of covertness or overtness. 

6. Degree of consistency or inconsistency (or ambivalence): (a) Within 1, 2, 

3, 4 and 5. (b) Between 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

7. Degree of salience of object in personal life space: (a) Frequency of contact 
with object, (b) Avoidability-unavoidability of contact with object. 

(c) Perceptual salience of object, (d) Ego involvement with object. 

(e) Other motivational involvement with object. 

8. Consciousness-unconsciousness of attitude. 

9. Tenacity (resistance to change) of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

10. Isolation from or interdependence with other attitudes. 


r. I. Chein. 'Notes on a frameuork for the Measurement o Discrimination and Prejudice ’. Appendix C to (3). 
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These dimensions in principle represent possibilities for independent variation. 
(Chein himself states that only further research can decide whether additions, 
combinations, etc. will prove necessary.) But his list as it stands now is very 
useful in reminding us of the many problems still inherent in the study of 
attitudes, even within the framework of a single culture. These problems are 
multiplied in comparative research. A strict comparison of attitudes would 
mean a comparison on all dimensions simultaneously. This ideal will perhaps 
prove irrealizable: but the least we can and must do is to include in our 
research design as many dimensions as possible. A multi-dimensional approach 
to comparative research seems to be our only hope of obtaining valuable 
results. An interesting example of this approach is furnished by the OCSR 
study on teachers’ attitudes. 1 


THE USE OF EQUIVALENT INSTRUMENTS 

We will now briefly consider some questions pertaining to the nature of the 
research instruments in comparative attitude research. Instruments must be 
adapted to the purpose they serve. In attitude studies, they must be suitable 
for eliciting such behaviour (mostly verbal) as is indicative of the attitude we 
wish to study. Since attitudes are imbedded in, form a part of, a culture- 
specific way of life, it is quite clear that identical instruments cannot be 
used in different cultures. An attitude scale, an interview questionnaire, an 
intelligence test which is useful in the United States, cannot be used in the 
same form (translated literally) in France or Holland. Not the instruments 
must be the same, but the results obtained with them must be similar enough 
to be comparable. The instruments must not be identical, but equivalent. 

1 he concept of equivalence is of crucial importance in comparative research. 2 
A short comment seems therefore appropriate. 

In general, two instruments may be considered to be equivalent, if they 
permit us to reach the same goal. A staircase and a lift are equivalent in the 
sense that both enable us to reach the upper floors of a house. Here equivalence 

is easily demonstrated, because these are unequivocal criteria to decide whether 
or not the end-result is the same. 

If we look not, as in this example, to mobility in physical space, but to 
mobility in social space, matters become more complicated. Arc, for instance, 
t due ation, bir th, possessions equivalent means in our society for upward 
s<j( i«il mobility? In order to answer this question, we first have to make clear 
\\hat we mean by upward social mobility, and to agree upon a yardstick 
foi measuring it. Such a yardstick would probably have to be based upon 
the existing social sti atification in our society. In other words: the 
determination of equivalence depends upon prior knowledge and prior 
conceptualization. (File same of course applies to mobility in physical space,’ 

but here the measuring techniques have become so familiar, that we usually 
do not realize their theoretical basis.) 


*’ p* * Uber , 1 ’ R ’ R,she * and S * Rokkan - ‘A Comparative Study of Teachers’ Attitudes to Internationa 
Problems , Journ. Soc. Issues, X, No. 4, 1954. 

3 * ** “ omi “etweit ‘Some General Theoretical Considerations concerning Cross-national Research on Tensions’, 

in Cross-national Social Research by S. Christiansen, H. Hyman, R. Rommetweit, Oslo, Institute for Social 
Kesearck (mimeograph). 

R RommetwettandJ Israel. ‘Notes on the Standardization of Experimenta 1 Manipulations and Measure- 
mentsin Cross-national Research’, Journ. Soc. Issues, X, No. 4, 1954. 
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L<? T w W 'i Ct c Urn l ° thC fS mvalence of research instruments in comparative 
research. Y\e define equivalent research instruments as instruments permitting 

us to study the same phenomena (or relationships, as the case may be) § 

Obviously, to speak of equivalence, we must have at our disposal criteria to 

decide whether or not the phenomena studied are the same. According to 

the nature of the problem, we here encounter difficulties of various kinds. 
.A few examples to illustrate our meaning. 

It is often important to know the age of a respondent. A simple question is 

usually sufficient for this purpose: ‘When were you born?’ In large parts of the 

world such a question (suitably translated) enables us to obtain the required 

information. Of course, different cultures may use different chronologies- 

but if they are accurate enough, they can be easily translated into our Western 

chronology. Nevertheless, we may find primitive cultures where there exists 

no explicit chronology at all, and where consequently we must guess at the 

respondent s age. In order to make such a guess with any accuracy, we may 

find it necessary to have recourse to other data and other informants. This 

example shows that, even in relatively simple matters, instrumental equivalence 

is not an all-or-none affair, but depends on the context in which we use the 
instruments. 


Then, in certain cultures it might be considered impolite to inquire a 
person’s age—even in our own society this holds true to a certain extent, 
especially with regard to women. A direct question of this kind might therefore 
in some cultures—but not in others—be felt as offensive, and provoke resistance 
or hostility in the respondent. We conclude that research instruments may be 
equivalent in some respects, but not in others. Here again, equivalence depends 
on the context, and can be established only if we know this context. 

In a general formulation: judgments concerning equivalence of research 
instruments must be based upon prior conceptualization, and specifically 
upon the conceptual context in which the instruments are used. To apply 
this formulation to our last example: considered in the conceptual context of 
‘defining the information we want to get’ the instruments are equivalent; 
considered in the context of ‘establishing good rapport with the respondent’ 
the same instruments are not equivalent. 

In comparative attitude research, various instruments (or techniques) are 
needed. If we desire to obtain comparable results, all of them must be 
equivalent. We shall not be able to discuss in any detail the intricate problems 
arising in this connexion. We shall restrict ourselves to a brief discussion of 
some questions concerning the establishment of equivalence (a) in sampling; 
(b) in language; (c) in interviewing situations. 


EQUIVALENCE IN SAMPLING 

The first step in drawing a sample is of course to define the population one 
wishes to study. For sampling purposes in comparative research, it seems most 
useful to define populations in terms of nations (and their subdivisions) rather 
than of cultures. This is because many of the data we need are available only 
by virtue of the potential respondent’s belonging to a nation rather than to a 
culture (e.g. census data). Sampling, furthermore, is usually based upon 
objective criteria, such as age, sex, occupation, residence, etc. Participation 
in a culture is obviously a criterion of quite a different nature, and certainly 
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far less easy to assess. One could draw a sample representative of male French¬ 
men over 21 years; it would be practically impossible to obtain a sample 
representative of adult males participating in French culture. 

As soon as we want to study comparable populations in cross-national 
research, the seemingly , simple task of defining the population already 
presents us with characteristic problems. The going is easiest, if we use very 
general and objective criteria, e.g. comparing male Frenchmen over 21 
with male Mexicans over 21. (The drawing of equivalent samples, however, 
may still present us with difficulties, as will become clear presently.) But 
when we wish to study segments of national populations, for instance defined by 
economic status, or by occupation, we often find ourselves in a puzzling 
situation. 

For even within a single nation we shall have to make some more or less 
arbitrary distinctions, let us say between economic levels, or in deciding who is 
a tradesman. Such arbitrariness is unpleasant, because it may adversely 
affect the representativeness of our sample, and also the value of our results. 
As a consequence, we try to make our distinctions and decisions as explicit 
as possible, attempting to mirror in our sample the social structure of the 
population studied. I he more we tailor our sample in accordance with the 
relevant factors in the structure of the population, the better chance we have 
of valid results. But, at the same time, the less chance we have that our 

distinctions (and our sample design) will be applicable to another popu¬ 
lation. 


therefore, in comparative research on certain sections of national popula¬ 
tions (occupations, etc.) we shall usually have to use different samples, each 
adapted to the specific situation within its nation. As an example, we may refer 
to the samples used in the recent study of teachers’ attitudes carried out under 
the auspices of the Organization for Comparative Social Research, and 
reported by Jacobson. 1 I his example is particularly illustrative, because it 
shows that even among seven Western European countries—probably as 
homogeneous a gioup of nations as could be found anywhere—it was not 
possible to draw wholly equivalent samples. Consequently, the comparability 
of the results was to some extent impaired. 2 Thanks to the fact that in each 
c ountry the sample could be based on exact data, a high degree of represen¬ 
tativeness could however be maintained throughout. In this respect, the 
OCSR project was carried out under very favourable circumstances. In the 
seven nations many comparable data were in fact available, the school 
systems were not too dissimilar, the professional requirements for teachers were 
not too different, etc. If the countries compared are more heterogeneous, the 
construction of equivalent samples is of course ar more difficult. 

To illustrate these difficulties, we will give an example of the problems 
ansing m drawing a sample from a national population whose cultural 
traditions, economic situation and demographic structure are rather different 
from those prevalent in Western Europe, viz. Mexico. In an important paper, 
Radvanyi discusses, among other things, the question of sample controls 
(criteria used to insure sample representativeness) in cross-national [opinion 


'■ r n /^:;;y 5 riT 95 p ; oducingCoD,parabieDa,ain,he ocsr - auu^ s tudy -. 

2 . Op. cit. p. 44 . 

3. L Radvanyi. 'Problem, of Interna,ional Opinion Surveys', Intern. Jou,„. Opinion and A,Made R',. vol. r, 
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research Radvanyi mentions as some of the sample controls used in connexion 
with certain surveys in Mexico: 

*' , Eatm , g hablts: ( a ) those who eat wheat bread; (b) those who eat wheat 
bread and tortillas (corn pancakes); (c) those who eat exclusively tortillas. 
2. Sleeping habits: (a) those who sleep on the ground; (b) those who sleep on 

tapexco (straw matting); (c) those who sleep in hammocks; (d) those who 
sleep on catres (cots); (e) those who sleep in beds. 

Usage of footwear: (a i) those who walk barefoot; (b) those who walk in 
huaiaches (native sandals); (c) those who walk in shoes. 

Languages spoken: (a) those who speak only an indigenous language* (b) 

those who speak an indigenous language and Spanish; (c) those who speak 

only Spanish; (d) those who speak Spanish and one or more foreign 
languages. & 

Habits of dress: (a) those who wear indigenous dress; (b) those who wear 

both indigenous and non-indigenous dress; (c) those who wear exclusively 
non-indigenous dress. 

Hus example illustrates not only the extent to which sample controls are 
c cpendent on the national setting in which the research is conducted, but also 
the degr ee of specialized knowledge of local circumstances needed to construct 
equivalent samples. And this is but one instance of what seems to be a general 
piinciple. in cross-national comparative research, the more knowledge we 
possess and can use of the nations compared, the better we are able to arrive 

at equivalence in our research instruments, and the better chances we have 
to achieve real comparability. 


5 


LINGUISTIC f:QUIVALENCE 

Attitude 11 scai ch is nearly always conducted by means of interviews, written 

questionnaii es and similar methods. Language therefore usually forms an 

essential part of the research instruments, and exerts a decisive influence on 
the results obtained. 

Consequently, in comparative research we must endeavour to make our 

instrument linguistically equivalent. More specifically: if we ask questions, 

v\e must ask equivalent questions, i.e. questions suitable to obtain equivalent 

information. We shall refrain from a general discussion of this problem, which 

would take us right into one of the most intricate areas of psycho-linguistics, 

viz. the theoM ol meaning. Instead, we shall offer tw r o examples, one borrowed 

fiom the study of teachers’ attitudes already referred to, the other from a series 

of cross-nationally conducted group experiments, also carried out under the 
auspices of OCSR. 

In both examples, the languages were English, French, German, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Dutch. The common language of the research group was English, 
and the research instruments were discussed and agreed upon in the English 
version. But of course they had to be translated into the several national 
languages. We quote from Jacobson 1 : ‘The translation had to reproduce the 
English meaning adequately, and the adequate translation had to be judged in 

terms of its psychological equivalence to the forms being used in the other 
countries’ (p. 45). 


1 . E. Jacobson. Methods used for Producing Comparable Data in the O.C.S.R. Seven-nation Attitude Study’, 
Journ. Soc., X, No. 4, 1954. 
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‘The three general classes of problems and their solutions were: (a) When the 
team leaders and central staff agreed that there were several equally 
appropriate translations into the language of use, the team leader chose the 
form that he judged best in establishing rapport or in terms of simplicity of 
style; (b) If the original question was intentionally worded ambiguously, 
the central office reviewed the translations among the countries and recom¬ 
mended a wording for each that tended to establish the ambiguity in equivalent 
fashion; (c) In those instances where the translation difficulty occurred 
because the concept was not commonly found in the culture, or the language 
was not equipped to handle the concept unambiguously, the question was 
eliminated in all countries. Then an effort was made to find an alternative 
usable concept and translation that met the study objectives.’ 

‘The final check was made . . . (at a later stage) when each team sent five 
independent translations into the central office, preferred forms in each 
language were selected and discussed with team leaders, and a compilation 
of official versions in all languages was issued’ (p. 46). 

In the experiments, the attempt to ensure linguistic equivalence in the 
measuring instruments was made in the following way, as described by 
Schachter 1 : ‘The originals of each instrument had been formulated in English, 
the working language of the group, then translated by each group member 
into his native tongue. (By group here is meant the group of co-operating 
social scientists— Ed.) In each country, these translated instruments were then 
retranslated into English by two bilingual persons, who had no knowledge of 
the experiment. The retranslations and the originals were compared, and any 
differences eliminated. By this procedure it was possible to correct obvious 
misunderstandings and we can be fairly confident, that the several versions 
of each measure are, at least, roughly equivalent.’ 

S< hac liter adds in a footnote: ‘In order to construct instruments which 
would be more nearly equivalent, a preferable procedure would probably 
Ih* to employ bilingual respondents to answer the original and translated form 
of eat li instrument. Comparison of responses to the two forms of the instrument 
would allow jMjint lor point comparisons of the two instruments. Where 
answers to the original and translated forms of an instrument differed, the 

translation might be adjusted, until responses to the forms of the measuring 
instrument were identical’ (p. 59). 

These examples may suffice as illustrations of ways in which linguistic 

equivalence cun b<* established, for further discussion the reader is referred to 
the original papers. 


EQUIVALENCE IN INTERVIEW SITUATIONS 


1 he willingness of the respondent to give such information as is necessary to 
permit inferences about his attitudes is dependent on a variety of factors. Here 
we shall mention only a few. Factors on the respondent’s side: age; personality 
traits; educational level; the topic under discussion; familiarity with the 
purposes o attitude and opinion research; status in his community; status 
differences with the interviewer; mastery of the language in which the inter- 


1- V Schachter. * Interpretative and Methodological Problems of Replicated 
4. 1954- 


Research’, Journ. Soc. Issues, X, 
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view is conducted; situation in which he is interviewed (e.g. alone or in 
presence of otheis); length of the interview; sequence of the items, etc. Factors 
on the side of the research agency: age, sex, outward appearance, behaviour, 
skill and experience of the interviewer; preparation and introduction of the 
interview; methods of selecting respondent; need for standardization of the 
interview situation; knowledge of mores and customs, etc. 

The interview is a form of social interaction; after what has been said already 

it is not necessary to point out that the interpretation and evaluation of such 

intei action situations are subject to cultural influences, and will therefore 

vary from culture to culture. In comparative research we have to accept 

this diveisity; it is very doubtful whether, in heterogeneous cultures we can 

establish completely equivalent interview situations. But we can and must 

remain attentive to the specific nature of the interview situation in each 

country, take into account those factors of which we are aware, even when 
we are not able to modify them. 

One factor we have not mentioned yet: the nationality of the interviewer. 
In this respci t we can achieve equivalence by using interviewers of the same 
nationality as the respondent. Differences in background, skill and general 
behaviour correlated with nationality we will have to take into the bargain. 
They impan comparability; but the advantages of having interviewers from 
the same nation as the respondents outweigh its disadvantage. 

In fact, only under very special circumstances (e.g. similar language in two 
countries, polyglot respondents or interviewers) would the use of the same 
interviewers in different nations be possible at all. Such cases constitute 
exceptions to, rather than instances of, the general rule. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 


It has been stressed repeatedly, and been implied throughout this paper, that 
comparative research requires knowledge concerning the cultures to be 
compaicd. Such knowledge can be of two kinds: explicit knowledge, based 
upon methodical lesearch, and implicit knowledge, acquired through long 
participation in and familiarity with the way of life of a people. Both are 
valuable, both must be present in a degree sufficient to the purposes of the 
stud). T hen combination is found most readily in social scientists belonging 
to the various nations compared. This is one of the main reasons why compara¬ 
tive attitude research is best when it is co-operative research carried out by 
groups of qualified scientists. If the participants in such a research team are 
equally qualified, they will be able to contribute equally to the overall design 
of the study. If they are given the opportunity thus to contribute, the organiza¬ 
tion of the research becomes of the type described by Duyker and Rokkan 1 
as: ‘joint development-concurrent’. 

With the spread of theoretical knowledge and technical skills, such a type 
of research becomes increasingly possible. That one need not underrate its 
difficulties while being convinced of its value has been the main contention 
of the present paper. 


i. H. C. J. Duyker and S. Rokkan. ‘Organizational Aspects of Cross-nationa Social Research’ ,Journ, Soc. Issues, 
X, No. 4, 1954. 
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SOCIOMETRIC METHODOLOGY 
AND VALID CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 

R. Boguslaw 


Perhaps the last refuge of a methodologist attempting to escape social responsi¬ 
bilities is the issue of validity. Indeed, excessive concern with this issue has 
been described 1 as a form of ‘protective negativism 5 which a social researcher 
may use to gloss over the moral inconsequence, social insignificance and human 
irrelevance of his endeavours. Yet it is undeniably true that if we wish to 
develop scientific generalizations regarding the behaviour of human popula¬ 
tions, it is necessary to establish the fact that the behaviour being studied is 
not exclusively a function of the study situation. The validity question is espe¬ 
cially important when we attempt to engage in social research which has some 
significance for the solution of contemporary problems. I assume that we are 
interested in cross-national research because we are interested in doing 
something about cross-national problems. If this is the case then we can scarce¬ 
ly escape the issue of validity. We must proceed with some degree of assu¬ 
rance that our efforts will be useful, i.e. that our findings will be applicable 
to the contemporary world and its real problems. 

The present paper is an attempt to explore a last refuge—validity. Speci¬ 
fically, it deals with the contributions which sociometric methodology can make 
towards such an exploration. 


WHAT IS SOCIOMETRY? 

One can scarcely begin a discussion involving sociometry and sociometric 
methods without referring, at the very outset, to the name of J. L. Moreno. 
Some would go so far as to maintain that the only justification for grouping 
under one heading the staggering variety of techniques and ideas which have 
been termed sociometric, is the fact that their development is associated with 
this one man. Thus, one observer gathers the impression from Moreno’s 
writings that the guiding impulse in sociometry has been a ‘romantic protest 
ii^<unst tlic encapsulation of human vitality in tlie sliell of cultural conven- 
tions. . . . Poetry, religion and children represented a reminder to men of 

what they could have had, had they not surrendered their spontaneity to 
industrial civilization.’ 2 

On the other hand, another reviewer, Blake, maintains that sociometry is to 
a large extent a classificatory science, which includes the generalizations that 
can be made on the basis of such classifications. It deals with the mathematical 
study of the psychological properties of populations; includes the experimental 
techniques for gathering quantitative data; and is concerned wiht the results 
obtained from the application of quantitative methods to populations. Its 
techniques are designed to permit an investigation of the organization and 


I. 


Alfred M. Lee. ‘Sociologists in an Integrating Society; Significance and Satisfaction i 
Social Problems, October 1954, pp. 57-66. 

Joseph Brain. ‘The Application of Psychodrarna to Research in Social Anthropology’ 
\ol. VII October 1954, p. 141. ^ hy ’ 
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evolution of groups and the positions of individuals within them. This reviewer 

further points out that sociometry is a composite word, ‘socius’ referring to 

companion and ‘metrum’ referring to measurement, making the word socio- 

metry synonymous with the science of interpersonal relations since it refers to 
individuals and the relations between them. 1 

Blake further notes three ‘primary’ uses of sociometric techniques: (a) in 
community planning; (b) in selecting group members for positions of leader¬ 
ship or ai ranging conditions under which workers who prefer to labour in 
pioximity to one another can have the opportunity of doing so; (c) in research 

‘it has become routine to find sociometric data used as one basis for selecting 
experimental and conti ol groups, as an index of cohesiveness, etc’.'* 

Lindzey and Borgatta, in ‘bowing to convention’, provide us with an 
excellent review of the most popular aspect of sociometry, i.e., ‘sociometric 
tests , referred to as ‘a limited range of measuring devices’ and defined as 
‘a means of assessing the attractions, or attractions and repulsions, within a 
given group . . . each member of the group privately specifying a number 
of persons with whom he would like to engage in some activity and, ... a 
number of persons with whom he would not like to participate in the activity’. 3 
I hese authors explicitly omit consideration of ‘the theoretical formulations 
which have been commonly associated with sociometry and Moreno’. 4 But 
one of Dr. Moreno’s most discerning critics 5 reminds us that sociometry must 
be understood on at least three interrelated levels; as an orientation toward 
life, as a theory of society, and as a method of research. Moreno 6 himself 

points out that it is particularly in this last category that the highest degree of 
consensus has been reached. 

In any case, vve must inevitably agree with Henry Mieyer that sociometry is 
more than the special research technique which so many identify as its chief 
meaning. As a t< chmque of gathering information about inter-personal 
1 elations, it is obviously as applicable as any other. In what follows, however 
we shall deal with some of the broader conceptions of sociometry which Moreno 

adopts and seek to trace some of their implications for the conduct of cross¬ 
national research. 


VALIDITY AND THE SOCIAL RESEARCHER 

Social research has a way of continually meeting the needs of researchers. 
And in many cases this is all to the good. Satisfying idle curiosity is, for example, 
a legitimate form of human activity and has, in fact, proved to be productive 
of many of our most notable scientific advances. When, however, social phe¬ 
nomena are regarded as curiosities, when human populations are viewed 
exclusively as data sources, at least one implication becomes clear—the viewer 
has placed himself in a position which is apart from these populations or 
phenomena. He has defined a structure which distinguishes quite explicitly 


!• Robert R. Blake. Review of ‘Who Shall Survive’, Sociometry, V’ol. XVII, February 1951 p. 88 

2. ibid., p. 89. 

3. Gardner Lindzey and Edgar F. Borgatta. ‘Socionietric Measurement’, Handbook of Social Psychology, V’ol. I 
Edited by Gardner Lindzey, Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. Inc., 1954, pp. 405-7. 

4. ibid., p. 405. 

5. Henry J. Meyer. ‘The Sociometries of Dr. Moreno’, Sociometry, V’ol. XV’, Aug-Nov. 1952, p. 355. 

6. J. L. Moreno. Who Shall Survive. Beacon House Inc., Beacon, N.Y., 1955, p, Ixviii. 

7. Henry Meyer. Loc. cit., p. 355. 
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the T from the ‘they’ 1 —and the direction which the research project takes may 
be determined by the requirements of the ‘I’. This, of course, is by no means 
to imply that these requirements are necessarily defined directly in terms of 
the private intellectual or emotional needs of the researcher. Research may 
in fact be based upon ‘objective’ requirements established by others, may be 
subsidized, or at least encouraged by external agencies. The researcher may 
really be trying to meet the perceived needs of these outsiders. It may even be 
the case that such agencies are regarded by themselves and by others as 
‘representatives’ of the populations being studied, thereby completing the 
cycle and apparently establishing the fact that the research being conducted 
is for the purpose of satisfying the needs of this population. 

The point we would make here is that, unless this purpose is clearly estab¬ 
lished in the research process itself, a dichotomy of goals must be assumed until 
the researcher has directly considered the specific problems arising from an 
T’-‘they’ relationship. From a purely ‘scientific’ point of view, this might at 
first appear to be irrelevant. If we can define a research objective, develop 
procedures for attaining it, and attain it—the ends of science are presumably 
served. Whether this corresponds to the ends of any given individual or group 
of individuals becomes a methodologically irrelevant question. But since 
the formulation of scientific questions is scarcely to be conceived as the exclu¬ 
sive prerogative of any given group of individuals, consideration of this dicho¬ 
tomy of goals is important to the extent that it influences the legitimacy of 
our research procedures and so the ultimate validity of our research findings. 

I his matter of ‘objectifying’ the social researcher is conventionally consi¬ 
dered in connexion with efforts to establish the ‘reliability’ of a given research 
finding—e.g.: Would a repetition of this study yield similar results? Would 
different investigators analysing the data emerge with the same conclusions? 
Perhaps the questions we are now posing may be expressed as follows: If our 
research procedures are developed for the purpose of receiving answers to 
questions posed by the researcher, and if the researcher proceeds in accordance 
with a characteristic frame ol reference, will the information collected for 


analysis reflect a characteristic bias? Should not our sampling procedures be 
extended to include the frames of reference of the research subjects? 

Sociometric methodology deals with these questions by insisting that the 
motivations of the research subjects whose behaviour we wish to analyse 
must be included as an integral part of the research design* that research 
procedures be devised which will ensure that the subjects are responding to 
their own needs rather than to the needs of the social researcher. 


VALIDITY AND THE UNIT OF INVESTIGATION 

Wc begin by talking about a unit of research called ‘national’. What implica¬ 
tion does this specification of unit have for the kind of research which can be 
effectively done? How does it relate to validity? Experimentalists of most 
denominations will shudder at the size of our unit. A ‘national’ unit is a ‘big’ 
unit—especiaHy as experimental psychologists, for example, tend to view things. 
And there may well exist strong popular prejudices which postulate a sort of 


*. cl. J. L. Moreno, ‘Old and New Trends in Sociometry: Turning Points in 
Vol. XVII, May 1954, p. 181. 
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rather ?s it* the fWt t'h^ CreatCS ^ important methodological difficulties,’ 

e fact that as we increase the size of our unit, the possibilities of 

ffish ,aminatl0n lnCrease ' The lar S er the net, the more heterogeneous our 

Sh0rt ’; ve mu f ^cognize the existence of a legitimate concern with rele- 

insure V ffiTt we if - ,r C ° ntr ° L M ^hodologically, our concern must be to 
insu.e that we are carving our unit of investigation at the appropriate level of 

generality for the purpose on hand. H ° 

Tn “ el ° f generalit y are we at when we talk of‘cross-national research? 

to L mi P t C , e ’ ,S ° bV10US that we are at a ‘pohtical’ level. If we wish 
to compare political units we might consider a ‘national’ unit as appropriate. 

If these national boundaries were to coincide exactly with other identities in 
cultural patterns, we could regard ourselves happily arrived at an appropriate 
evel of culture analysis. It is clear, of course, that national boundaries can 
en oice re ative uni oimities with respect to such subjects as currency, taxes, 
military service, educational policy, communication facilities, industrial 
organization, etc. If we regard these influences as being operative over a period 
o time, we may assume that they will act upon their populations in ascer¬ 
tainable ways. We might therefore think of our studies as being nationallv 
oriented, with the unit of study being the nation itself. 

We may, however, approach the question of unit size from a completely 
different direction. Let the focus of our research attention be upon people. 
Let us begin by isolating one small group for investigation. Let us then attempt 
to discover what influences are operative upon this group. Our search may 
take us far beyond the limits of the national boundary. Life and national 
boundaries being what they are, we may find that our sources of information 
are significantly different when we move from one national area to another. 
The categories for collecting information may vary widely and the possibilities 
for completing our study may become remote. In the first case we may wish 
to preserve some form of difference intact in order to note the relationship 
between national policy and the behaviour of nationals. In the second, we 
wish to eliminate national differences to the extent that they interfere with our 
ata activities. In short, our interest may be in nations or in people,* 

anc out research procedures will vary with our interest. In the present paper 
we shall focus our attention upon people who always live in groups. 

Accounts of i esearch on groups appear to cluster at the poles of what may be 
re erred to as a micro-macro continuum. On the one hand we find studies of 
small groups in either a controlled experimental situation or within an ongoing 
industrial setting. Here, efforts to preserve experimental control by simplifying 
the nature of the group task have evoked searching questions respecting the 
validity of the conclusions presented for human behaviour in non-experimental 
situations. Here too, the gross distortions which may arise through neglecting 
to incorporate in the small group study the influences of the larger culture 
within which the gioup is inextricably embedded, has led to the demand 
for a more inclusive ‘institutional’ type of analysis. 

On the other hand, however, the difficulties of applying to institutional 
analysis the kind of rigour with which experimentalists have become accus¬ 
tomed in the study of small groups, has led to a growing discontent with those 
applied anthropological studies which present useful case histories of commu- 
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nities or industries but contain little or no attempt to specify the variables 
which could serve as a basis for extrapolation and generalization. Ultimately, 
of course, the issue of validity must be faced through a comparison of laboratory 
or other controlled research findings with experience in the workaday world. 
Here, the work of bringing the actual world into the laboratory can pay rich 
research dividends. The giant stride which sociometric methodology attempts 
to take is precisely that of bringing living groups in all their complexity within 
what is essentially a laboratory setting. Within such a setting, the appropriate 
unit of investigation is an existing social system. It derives its appropriateness 
from the very fact of its existence in the real world. 

The rationale of unit construction may vary considerably as we move from 
the logic of one local region to that of another. The constant frame of reference 
provided by sociometric methodology, however, is the constancy of the local 
view of reality. This permits the comparison of social structures, each within 
its own unique setting. It reduces the danger of distortion arising from the 
over-simplification of reality, a danger which is especially present when social 
research attempts to cross national boundaries. 


VALIDITY AND SOCIOMETRIC ACTION EXPERIMENTS 


We have decided to focus our attention upon groups of people. Let us assume 
that we wish to study the behaviour of a specific group—an industrial organiza¬ 
tion or the population of a small community. We wish to study it under 
controlled conditions which permit us to observe the results of all influences 
which affect its behaviour significantly. We wish to be able to predict the 
group’s behaviour or the behaviour of a similar group under non-controlled 
conditions. How can we insure that this will be the case? Here, our initial 
task is to induce appropriate forms of behaviour which can be analysed. 
By appropriate behaviour we mean behaviour which is comparable to 
that which occurs in ‘real life’. Our initial effort, then, must be on pro¬ 
duction techniques which will serve as a catalyst for the induction of such 
behaviour. 

The sociometric action techniques of psychodrama, sociodrama and role- 
playing, which were developed in response to this need, involve the use of a 
laboratory which utilizes dramatic methods in the ancient tradition of the 
theatre—-‘the acting out of the problems of human society in miniature within 
a setting removed from reality ’. 1 These methods are, in the first instance, 
techniques for the production of perceptual environments. It is largely the 
use of other people (auxiliary egos) in this connexion which lends to this 
production the form of the classical drama. And within such a framework the 
boundaries of space and time provide no barriers. Beginning with our specific 
person or group, we can introduce into the laboratory setting all the significant 
conditions which serve to affect the behaviour of the group, whether these be 
economic welfare, military service or personal freedom. 

Within such a setting it is indeed possible to study the problems of human 
society ‘in miniature . I he richness of detail, the polychromatic patterns of 
human interaction and the impact of human emotions can all be brought into 
a sharp focus and studied from a variety of points of view. But the focal point 


i. ibid., p. i jo. 
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must always be the person or group being studied. Thus duplicating physical 

of physical or other ‘props’ can be justified only to the extent that thev 
con ri ute to t e successful creation of an appropriate perceptual environment 
and encourage a sustained level of relevant behaviour. ’ 

If the subjects of the experiment ultimately perceive nothing more than a 

wah TnTflXT and >°T PCr r S C3lled ex P r ‘ menters who afe breathlessly 
m f fo1 behaviour —then the experiment has failed. It is only after our 

subjects recognize and accept the dramatic environment as ‘real’ i e as 

US C r me u Part ° UtSide the laborator y, th at our efforts begin to 
Ln d r lesults—that we can apply our tests of validity with some assu- 

rance of success. And it is here that the implications of an ‘I’ and ‘they’ 

relationship becomes even clearer. The behaviour in the laboratory must 
proceed ,n response to the needs of the subjects, and these needs must not be 
an ar .fact of the laboratory situation alone. If the experimenter does not 
permit the experiment to have relevant implications for the subjects—if he 
a temps to stifle what appears to be experimentally non-relevant behaviour— 

hen he may very well emerge with an interesting performance but one which 
tells him nothing about life outside the laboratory. 

Suppose for example, we are interested in a comparative study of industrial 

systems and which to investigate the differential effects of a given technological 

innovation. To begin with, we may have in our laboratory actual participants 

in the various industrial systems. We may re-enact with them significant 

experiences related to the existing systems with which they have had direct 

experience. We may duplicate significant elements of their home factories 

and provide appropriate rewards for performance. We may trace the non- 

factory experiences by use of role-playing techniques and allow them to 

experience feelings of reward or frustration in terms of their respective value 
orientations. 


We must, however, ensure that the action which takes place does so within 
a context in which all relevant influences are operative. Placing a worker in a 
laboratory, and asking him to behave as he would in ‘real life’, is not enough. 
He must be permitted to respond to an environment which, in all significant 
lespects, is similar to the non-laboratory environment. The influence of other 
a< Y membeis and possibly even the influence of members of his own family 
must somehow be incorporated into the laboratory setting if valid data are to 
)c o tained. Through the creation of perceptual environments, sociometric 
action techniques such as role-playing can be utilised for this purpose. 

ccording to Moreno, the ‘outstanding characteristic’ of sociometric 
methods of investigation: ‘has always been that it focuses its attention upon 
actual people, not upon abstraction . . . upon actual situations, like specific 
homes, schools, factories or communities, not upon abstracted and generalized 

situations, and upon situations in the present tense not upon conjectures of 
past and future situations. 

Anothei outstanding characteristic of the sociometric method is that the 
people who form the subjects of research are not used as guinea pigs . . ., it 
is their initiative, their spontaneity, their judgment and their decision which 
count higher than anything else in the procedures applied in their behalf .’ 1 
This statement seems to involve a commitment to the ‘field investigation’ type 


i. Who Shall Survive, op. cit., p. Ixxix. 
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of social research as differentiated from ‘laboratory’ studies where it is certainly 

true that guinea-pigs have achieved a well established role in the scheme of 
things. 

The fact is, of course, that sociometric action experiments are applied in 

both field and laboratory settings—although under some circumstances it 

becomes difficult to decide which is the field and which is the laboratory, since 

techniques useful in one setting are ordinarily equally useful in the other. A 

sequence of behaviour may be traced from its origin in the laboratory through 

its development in the field, or conversely. But it is certainly true that the 

most direct approach to the study of an existing community can be through 
the community itself. 

Thus, there are many things which we can observe without the necessity 
of performing an experiment. If our group is large enough to have developed 
political institutions, industrial organizations, etc., we can proceed to note 
the titles of officials, their stated job specifications, and the official records of 
their achievements. In short, we may engage in a comprehensive study of 
the formal social structure and emerge with a complete description of this 
structure. But this is scarcely sufficient. The necessity of learning more about 

our group, the necessity for understanding the ‘informal’ structure of social 
interaction, immediately becomes apparent. 

Moreno’s classic experiment at Hudson, New York, illustrates the sociometric 
approach to this kind of problem. Faced with the necessity of understanding 
the informal structure of a community composed of children required to live 
in cottages, and having ascertained that the choice of cottage mates was a 
matter of great concern to the girls, he utilizd a sociometric test whith a 
criterion wluch had direct implications for each subject. The apparently simple 
device of allowing each child to express her choice of cottage mates effectively 
secured direct participation by subjects in the research process, and yielded a 
detailed map of one important dimension on the informal social structure of 
his community. Here, the point is not simply that a larger unit of investiga¬ 
tion was used, i.e. an entire community. In many ways we may regard this 
community as simply a large laboratory. But the problem of achieving meaning- 
u behaviour within a laboratory context was considerably simplified by the 
development of research instruments which did not introduce spurious 

motivanonal issues—and yielding a degree of face validity that can seldom be 
claimed in social research. 


VAI.IDI1Y AND PROBLEM DEFINITION 

We have spoken of the manner in which social research has a way of meeting 
the needs of researchers. What is perhaps even more to the pthnt in Two, Id 

of afftirsW neCCSSlty for ‘ ap pbed’ social research may be established by ‘men 
of affairs (government administrate, industrial officials, etc ) is the da ee 

ha social research may be confined to areas of concern o^ly to the* person" 

in fetCr^ a t SUperfiCial recordin 8 of transient events. Superficial 

the develomneru of r Tu n ° l dcsi S n( d "take a contribution to 

limits of the current studTlf oui^d S ° me applicabilit >' beyond the 

‘professional* hin« in ui previous concern was with the effect of a 

professional’ ^ , ofh °" r * wM, .he 'non- 

pect. of bias in problem selection and problem definition. 
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Merton’s distinction between manifest and latent functions provides us 

with a language for dealing with this question. ‘Manifest’ functions are 

described as those ‘objective consequences contributing to the adjustment 

or adaptation of the system which are intended and recognized by participants 

in the systems . Latent functions are those consequences which are neither 
intended nor recognized. 1 

Merton illustiates the use of the latent function concept by referring to 

Veblen s well known analysis of conspicuous consumption. The manifest 

purpose of buying consumption goods is the satisfaction of the needs for which 

these goods are explicitly designed, e.g., automobiles to provide certain types 

of transportation, rare art products to provide aesthetic delight. And the 

\ eblenian paiadox, of course, is that people buy expensive goods not so 

much because they are superior, but because they are expensive. In short, 

weie the latent functions of status-enhancement or status-reaffirmation 

1 emo\ cd from the patterns of conspicuous consumption, these patterns would 

unde rgo seveic changes of a sort which the “conventional” economist could not 
foresee.’ 2 

And, Merton adds: 4 ... so long as sociologists confine themselves to the 
study of manifest functions, inquiry is set for them by practical men of affairs 
(whether a captain of industry, a trade union leader, or, conceivably a Navaho 
chieftain, is for the moment immaterial), rather than by the theoretic problems 
which are at the core of the discipline. By dealing primarily with the realm 
of manifest functions, with the key problem of whether deliberately instituted 
practices or organizations succeed in achieving their objective, the sociologist 
becomes converted into an industrious and skilled recorder of the altogether 
familiar pattern of behaviour. The terms of appraisal are fixed and limited 
by the question put to him by the non-theoretic men of affairs, e.g., has the 
new wage payment programme achieved such and such a purpose? But armed 
with the concept of latent function, the sociologist extends his inquiry into 
those very directions which promise most for the theoretic development of the 
discipline. He examines the familiar (or planned) social practice to ascertain 
the latent, and hence generally unrecognized functions (as well, of course as 
the manifest functions). He considers, for example, the consequences of the 
new wage plan for say, the trade union in which the workers are organized 
or the consequences of a propaganda programme, not only for increasing its 
avowed purpose of stirring up patriotic fervour, but also for making large 
numbers of people reluctant to speak their minds when they differ with official 
policies, etc.’ 3 

A latent function is latent because someone has no information about its 
operation or existence. Similarly, a function is manifest because someone 
is in possession of specific information or specific hypotheses regarding its 
existence. What is unfamiliar to the social scientist, however, is by no 
means necessarily equally unfamiliar to the subjects of his study. What is 
latent sauce for the goose may very well be manifest sauce for the gander. And 
the Veblenian paradox is paradoxical only to the economist or layman who 
chooses to view his fellow man through hedonistically coloured lenses. All 
facts can be manifest—to those who wear a properly refracted pair of spectacles. 


1. Robert K. Merton. Social Theory and Socia lStructure, Pree Press, 1949, p. 51. 

2. ibid., p. 70. 

3. ibid., p. 65-6. 
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But something more than information seems to be involved. As Gunnar 
/ dal reminds us: ‘Scientific facts do not exist per se, waiting for scientists 
to discover them. The processes of selecting a problem and a basic hypothesis, 
of limiting the scope of the study, and of defining and classifying data relevant 
to such a setting of the problem, involve a choice on the part of the 
in\estigator . . . scientific terms become value loaded because society is 
made up of human beings following purposes.’ 1 Myrdal concludes that £ a 
disinterested social science is . . . pure nonsense .... We can make our 

thinking strictly rational in spite of this, but only by facing the valuations, 
not by evading them’. 2 

The methodological questions remain: Can valid social research be conducted 
if 1 esearch problems are defined in distorted ways? How do we proceed to make 
our thinking strictly rational’ in the face of the massed weight of value judge- 
rnriits held by human beings who insist upon ‘following purposes’? Must we 

inevitably remain content with a social science whose limits are fixed by the 
information and values of its problem posers? 

Maximum ‘objectivity’ can only be achieved by including the frame of 
reference of all engaged in the research process, subjects and researchers alike, 
lhis is the degree of objectivity to which sociometric methodology aspires. 
And perhaps its loftiest scientific aspiration is the attempt to provide the 
people who study people with spectacles appropriately refracted for all occa¬ 
sions spectacles which can help the wearer glance across the boundaries of 
nations and around the corners of scientific prejudice. 


PARTY PREFERENCES AND OPINION PATTERNS 

IN WESTERN EUROPE: 

A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


S. Rokkan 


inTeveTcl nnr 1 d ‘ SCU f S W Set ° f p ndings from a co-operative study undertaken 
.seven countries of Western Europe by members of the Organization for 
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of the seven countries and was co-ordinated from a Central Office at the 
Institute for Social Research in Oslo. 1 

The findings to be presented in this paper all relate to the teachers’ reported 
affiliations or sympathies with the political parties of their respective countries 
The study was not specifically designed as an inquiry into the determinants 
and correlates of party identification, 2 but the analysis gives very clear 
indications of the central importance of this variable for an understanding of 
relationships in the opinion and attitude data. The study did not include any 
specific checks on the reliability of the teachers’ reports on their party pre¬ 
ferences, nor did it inquire into the stability and intensity of identification or 
into the extent of participation in political processes. Nevertheless, the cross- 
tabulations that have been made against the distributions for party identification 
lend considerable credence to the teachers’ reports on this point and seem to 
provide adequate justification for detailed analysis, at least across five of the 
seven countries studied. 3 The data on party identification for the French and 
the Western German teachers are less complete than for the other countries 
and have therefore not been subject to the same amount of comparative 

analysis. The tabulations for these countries are included primarily for 
expository purposes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY 

Any study of the determinants and correlates of different types and degrees 
of party identification must of necessity take into account a wide range of 
factors interacting in complex networks of relationships. Any comparative study 
of such determinants and correlates across a number of national political 
systems is faced with a multivarious complexity of relationships that seems to 
defy any attempt at hypothesis testing and generalization. Any effort to explore 
the critical sources of variance across a set of political systems would involve 
analyses of the phenomena of individual party identification in at least six more 
or less overlapping empirical and conceptual contexts: (a) the ‘legal’ context— 
the framework of legal norms establishing suffrage rights, voting procedures, 
systems of representation; 4 (b) the ‘political’ context—the party system, the 
patterns of opposition, coalition and compromise, the internal organization 
of the parties, the distribution of leadership roles, the categories of membership, 


1. The directors of the national survey teams are listed, infra , p. 647. The field work was co-ordinated by 
Dr. Eugene Jacobson of the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan, then resident as Fulbright 
research scholar at the Oslo Institute. The analysis work was directed first by Dr. Jacobson and later by 
Professor Burton R. Fisher, of the University of Wisconsin, during his term of residence as Fulbright research 
scholar at the Oslo Institute. 

2. For a description of the central design and a preliminary review of the overall findings of the study, see Vilhelm 
Aubert, Burton R. Fisher and Stein Rokkan, ‘A Comparative Study of Teachers’ Attitudes to International 
Problems and Policies’, ibid., pp. 25-39. A fuller report on the comparative analysis work is being prepared 
by the author in consultation with the co-ordinators and the team directors. This publication will include a 
wider selection of tables than it has been possible to include in this paper. 

3. The question used was: ‘What political party do you belong to or are you most in sympathy with?’ or its 
equivalent in the languages of the respondents. The respondents entered their answers themselves on the 
personal data sheet submitted for completion at the end of the interviews. In France, no direct question was 
asked to this effect: the categorizations were based on interviewer judgements. This obviously limits the value 
of any direct comparison with the French data on this particular point. 

cf. among comparative studies H. Tingsten, Majoritetsval och proportionalism, Stockholm, i 93 2 I F* A. Hermens, 
Democracy or Anarchy? South Bend, University of Notre Dame Press, 1941; M. Duverger, et at., L'influence 
dcs systemes electoraux sur la vie politique, Paris, Colin, 1950. 
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the policies of recruitment; 1 (c) the ‘communication’ contexts—the develop¬ 
ment of party programmes, policy commitments, campaign strategies, the 
formulation of issues and arguments, the channels of information and 
ideological persuasion, differences in exposure and receptivity; 2 (d) the ‘socio¬ 
economic’ contexts—the ties of kinship, friendship, neighbourhood and com¬ 
munity; the implications of education, occupation, status, group membership; 3 
(e) the ‘cognitive’ contexts—the individual images of the situation and of the 
alternatives, of the parties, goals, values, issues, policies and their interrelations, 
of the divisions of opinions, the forces making for unity or disunity; 4 (f) the 
‘personality’ contexts—degree of individual development, predominant 

motives and the general trait syndromes that may account for differences in 
party identification. 5 


Xo comparative study of political behaviour has yet attempted to cover the 
full range of factors affecting party identification. The Western European 
interview study undertaken by the OCSR can mainly help to throw light on 
relationships in three of the analytical contexts distinguished: (a)the study 
included a number of questions centred on occupation, role and status, and 
thus allowed some analysis of the socio-economic contexts of party preferences; 
(b) the primary focus, however, was on the ‘cognitive’ contexts: the study 
was designed to elicit data for an understanding of cross-national regularities 
in the patterning of perceptions, opinions and judgements on issues of national 
and international policy; (c) the study included a couple of simple attitude 
t< sts intended to provide indices of general ideological orientations: these data 
might prove to be of some indirect relevance to an examination of the 
personality contexts of party and policy preference. 6 

By implication, the study also offered some basis for an understanding of 
tiie ‘communication’ contexts of party allegiances: the reflections in individual 
response relationship of the predominant patterns of exposition, appeal and 
argumentation in organizational and mass-directed communication within 
and across each of the national political communities. The study did not 
provide any data of direct relevance to an understanding of political com¬ 
munication processes as such, but it did allow some analysis of differential 
receptivity to predominant patterns of mass-directed communication on some 
major issues of national and international policy. 7 

In the ‘socio-economic’ context of analysis, the OCSR study data offer 
some unique opportunities for comparisons across as well as within countries, 
the original intention was to cover cross-sectional samples of each of the 
national populations, hut limitations in time, funds and facilities restricted the 
study to functionally defined sub-groups within each country. The study was 


'■ f 9 ‘ 4 mPOrUnt - M. Duverger, Lu Parti: , potfli.ues, Paris. Colin. r 95I; Lo Ildon , Mcthucn> 
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Lrtf dc 'beiately limited to two occupational categories: primary school 
teachers and secondary school teachers. In this respect it differed markedly 
rom Previous studies of party identification and electoral behaviour. Whatever 
the methodologies, most inquiries in this field have been more concerned with 
comparisons between broad status categories or income levels than with 
differentiations between specific occupations. The importance of increasing 
our knowledge of the political predispositions of some of the strategic groups 
in the upper half of the occupational structure can hardly be doubted, but so 
ar very little has been done to get any reliable estimates of the distributions 
of party allegiances in different countries for such important categories as 
civil servants, officers, lawyers, physicians, scientists, clergymen and other 
members of the free or salaried professions. The difficulties to be faced in anv 
such inquiries at the national as well as the cross-national level are obvious. 
The best data for such study are probably still of the traditional historical kind 
but analyses from such sources will be mostly limited to the leadership roles’ 
Ecological analyses of election statistics have offered important insight into 
some of the broad features of the socio-economic contexts of party Support 
but have for obvious reasons provided very limited possibilities for occupational 
diffcientiations. 1 Sample inquiries by interviews or paper-and-pencil question¬ 
naires in this field have practically always cut across the gamut of occupations 
and have only allowed differentiations by broad categories of function, status 
or income: this has been the case with community studies 2 as well as with 
nation-wide and region-wide surveys 3 4 5 . Oversampling or special sampling of 
leadership categories had yielded illuminating results in the few cases it has 
been attempted. Secondary analyses ol accumulated data from successive 
surveys of the same populations have also allowed further differentiations by 
occupational categories. 6 Only a small handful of studies, however, have been 
directly focused on any one set of occupational categories. 6 To our knowledge, 
the OCSR study is the only one thus far to have centred exclusively on the 
teacher category for purposes of political participation analysis. 

This appi oach had some important advantages but also implied some 
definite limitations. (Concentrating on the two categories of teachers instead 
of cutting across all occupational sections obviously reduced one central source 
of \ ai lance and allowed the testing of relationships that could not possibly 
be explored in nation-wide samples of the same size. Given the need to keep 
each country sample as small as possible and still allow some scope for valid 
statistical analysis within each of them, it was considered essential to con¬ 
centrate on one small occupational sub-group of each national population. 
The decision to sample the teachers was prompted by a number of con¬ 
siderations. There were some telling technical advantages in choosing teachers 
for such an initial study on comparative lines: they were an easily identifiable 


1. cf. H. Tingsten, Political Behaviour, London, King, 1937; S. S. Nilson, Histoire et science politique, Bergen, 
Chr. Michelsens Inst., 1950; R. Heberle, Social Movements, New York, Appleton Century, 1951; S. J. Eldersveld, 
'Theory and Method in Voting Behavior Research’, Journal of Politics, 13, 1951 : 70-87; G. Dupeux, ‘La 
Sociologie electorale’, Current Sociology, 3 (4), 1955. 

2. cf. P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson and H. Gaudet, The People's Choice, New York, Duell, 1944 ; B. Berelson, 
P. F. Lazarsfeld and W. N. McPhee, Voting, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. 

3. cf. A. Campbell, G. Gurin and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, Row, Peterson, 1954. 

4. S. A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties, New York, Doubleday, 1955. 

5. John Bonham, The Middle Class Vote, London, Faber, 1954. 

6. An interesting example is Edmund Dahlstrom’s Swedish study of the politica 1 attitudes of white-collar 
employees, foremen and manual workers : Tjdnstemannc, ndringslivet och samhdllet, Stockholm, SNS, 1954; 
cf. review article by Stein Rokkan ,Kolner Zeitschr. far Soziologie, 7 (1), 1955. 
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group of citizens, readily sampled from available lists of names or school 
classes. The main reasons, however, were substantive and theoretical: first, 
there was considerable interest in the teacher as an important link in social 
and political communication processes in the national community, as a 
transmitter of information and an actual or potential moulder of opinions; 
second, there was some interest in the professional problems of teachers in the 
different countries, in their adjustment within the national educational 
system, their problems of status and community relations, their attitudes to 
pedagogic practice and child-rearing in general. 

These interests combined in determining the choice of teachers as the focus 
of the study, but could not be equally well met within the limits of one inter¬ 
viewing operation. The major focus of the study was on the teacher as a citizen: 
on the teacher in his role of member of the national community and not as 
much on the teacher in his particular occupational role. The present analysis 
was conceived in the same terms, but the tabulations that were made revealed 
the importance of differences between national educational systems in account¬ 
ing for differences in opinion patterning among the teachers. The analysis 
has provided evidence of the dependence of the ‘citizen’ role upon the ‘teacher’ 
role, and made it imperative, at least in four of the countries, to take the 
major divisions of the school system into account in discussing the available 
data on opinions and attitudes. 


The teaching profession functions in a highly ‘politicized’ sector of the social 


structure. Conflicts over the control of education have divided public opinion 
throughout Western Europe and have been of capital importance in the 
development of the party systems of such countries as France and Germany, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. The story of the controversy goes back to the 
emergence of the nation state; the conflict between Church and State over 
education has been a central one in European politics at least since the French 
Revolution. 1 From the Kulturkampf of the seventies and the fight over the Ferry 
Laws in the eighties to the recent guerre scolaire in Belgium, the teacher has been 
in the centre of public controversy and has had to find his place and take his 
stand in a deep-rooted struggle over educational policy. The organizational 
solutions that were reached through these conflicts have profoundly affected 
the recruitment and composition of the teaching body, its general ideological 
orientations and its political allegiances. In at least four of the countries 
covered by the OCSR study, it would therefore appear essential to explore 
the relationships between party identification and the teacher’s place in the 
educational system of his country. 

1 his raises important problems of methodology: to what extent are the 
teacher samples comparable and within what limits will they allow cross¬ 
national comparisons of the relationships between party identification and 
the various opinion and attitude responses? 

lo clarify these questions, it will be necessary, first to summarize the 
sampling procedures and the sample characteristics by countries; second, 
to consider the basic distributions for reported party identification in their 
relations to major divisions within the national school systems. 

In the main body of the paper, an analysis will then be presented of some 


’ f*?. L ’ Re,sner - ^at'onahsm and Education since 1889, New York, Macmillan, 1927 ; I. L. Kandel, Compa¬ 
rative Education, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1933 . Ch. Ill ; N. Hans, Comparative Education, London, Routledge. 
1949. Inlonnation for a great number of countries and regions is assembled in The Year Book of Education , 
95 , cf. also E. Hylla and W. L. Wnnkle ,Die Schulen in Westeuropa, Bad Nauheim .Christian-Verl. ,1953. 
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salient relationships in the ‘cognitive’ contexts of party preference: perceptions 

and judgements on issues of national policy, orientations to international 
conflict, opinions on national unity and dissent. 1 


THE SAMPLES 


d he agreement reached among the seven participating research teams called 
for 400 teacher interviews in each country. 2 The populations to be sampled 
in each country were two: (a) full-time teachers in regular primary schools 
(nursery schools, special schools and continuation schools excluded ); (b) full¬ 
time teachers teaching ‘major subjects’ in secondary schools leading to uni¬ 
versity entrance and examinations. 

Three hundred teachers were to be sampled from the primary school popu¬ 
lation and 100 from the secondary school population in each country: this 
proportion was to be maintained regardless of the actual national ratio be¬ 
tween the two populations. Some difficulties were encountered in equating 
‘secondary school’ teachers across the seven educational systems. Thus, for 
England, the ‘primary’ sample includes teachers from the secondary modern 
schools as well as from the junior and all-age primary schools. Such differences, 
however, have not affected the comparability of the samples as much as the 
divisions within the national school systems: public v. private schools, state- 
system schools v. confessional or denominational schools. The decision on this 
point was to include in the national samples teachers from both sectors in all 
countries where this division was of major importance. Unfortunately, it was 
not found practicable to sample the English ‘public school’ teachers: the 
sample had to be confined to the state system teachers. In the other countries, 
the major educational divisions could be taken account in the sampling. 

In terms of school systems, the seven samples can therefore be grouped 
in three sets: (a) the English, Norwegian and Swedish ones, confined to the 
state system teachers only; (b) the Belgian and French ones, including public 
and Catholic school teachers; and (c) the Dutch and West German ones, 
including teachers from three different school systems, the public, the Catholic 
and the Protestant. These divisions have obvious implications for the analysis 
of party identification among the teachers. 

The comparability of the samples was also limited by the necessary clustering 
of the interviews in major population areas: the samples can be said to be 
primarily representative of the teacher populations in the larger cities and the 
rural areas within 50-100 kilometres distance of the cities. Within the geogra¬ 
phical limits thus set, the potential respondents were selected, on a basis of 
stratified probability sampling, from available rosters of names or classrooms. 
Interviewers were instructed to contact only those thus selected. In the case 
of not-at-homes, refusals and other kinds of sample loss, replacements were 
designated for the interviewers by matching and random selection. In no 
instance were interviewers given any responsibility for the ultimate selection 


1. A comparative analysis of some of the relationships between party preference and status concerns, job satis¬ 
faction and general ‘authoritarian-democratic’ orientation has been prepared by Vilhelm Aubert, Grethe 
Haldorsen and Per Tiller, 'Laereres holdning til yrkesrollen og oppdragelsessporsmaal’, Oslo, Institute for Social 
Research, May 1955, 40 pp., typescript. 

2. Details on sampling procedures are given in Eugene Jacobson, ‘Methods used for Producing Comparable Data 
in the O.C.S.R. Seven-nation Attitude Study’, Journal of Social Issues, ro (4), 1954 • 4 <>" 5 *- 
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of respondents. Sample loss was particularly heavy in France and West 
Germany: the total of obtained interviews does not add up to 400 for these 
countries. 

The teacher samples obtained in the seven countries do not readily allow 
any comparative estimate of the parameters of any distribution for the total 
teacher populations of the different countries. The samples do not justify any 
conclusions about differences between ‘the Belgian teacher’, ‘the English 
teacher’, ‘the French teacher’, etc., on some single opinion question. What the 
samples primarily allow are analyses of relationships across the countries. 
J he comparative tables to be discussed are all cross-tabulations of two or 
more response distributions: the characteristics to be compared are the direc¬ 
tions and degrees of association between the items tabulated, not the marginal 
distributions for each item. It is particularly important to keep this in mind in 

considering the opinion responses since there may be considerable between- 
country differences in coding. 


HASiC DISTRIBUTIONS FOR REPORTED PARTY IDENTIFICATION 

i gives the distributions o! reported party allegiances or sympathies for 
h of the national samples. It will be seen that the percentages of non- 
1 b ' r v msidrrably between countries, from pei cent in Sweden to 
o> per cent in frame and 19 per cent in Germany. The percentages of teachers 
reporting fa* party identification vary even more strikingly. Only one teacher 
in Sweden said he sympathized with no particular party, while as many as 
* > l* ' • ' •*! the French and ^1 pei cent <>t the German teachers gave this 

n ) , f - b i* difficult to assess to wh.it extent these variations are due to 
nu * nc different < s in political involvement or only reflec t different es in the 
teachers' willingness to give any information on such a question. The very 
high percentages of negative responses in the Frent h and West German samples 
were <1 ly affet ted by the diffit ulties of field work in these count 11< s. There 
lN *1" " l " 1 ' httlr justiht .limn foi subjet ling these samples to detailed compara- 
Uvr analysis on this particular point. Most of the comparative analysis to 
follow Will be confined to the data for the other five countries. 

I hr party systems of thr different countries differ markedly in various 
respec ts. I he parties do not arrange themselves neatly along any definite 
'left-centre-!ight’ dimension. They come nearest to this m England and Swe¬ 
den, but in the other countries thr left-right dimension cuts across other 
dimensions of politk al < onflic t. For pui poses of comparative analysis, the parties 

( ; ln l** rha I* be best grouped along two lines: (a) religious orientation, and 
(o) socio-economic recruitment basis. 

In five of the countries studied, specifically ‘Christian’ parties of one variety 
or another were active: in Belgium (the Social Christians;, France (the MRP), 

’ ct irrlands (tlie tvso Catholu parties and the two Protestant ones) 

. 01 was (t e Christian People s Party), and Western Germany (the Christian 
m Krais an t e Christian Social Cnion). It will he seen that among our 
teachers these parties were particularly well represented in Belgium, the 
Netherlands and West Germany. This, of course, reflects the divisions within 
he educational systems in these countries. The tabulations which have bee,. 
made . P rw “le dramatic evidence of the close connexion between school 
organization and party identification. In Belgium and the Netherlands it is 
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clearly only within the state system schools that we find any diversity of 
political orientation: in the ‘confessional 5 schools there is almost complete 
uniformity of identification among those who give positive responses—and the 
proportions of negative responses are clearly lower than in the public schools. 
This, of course, reflects the very direct relationship in these countries between 
national politics and educational policies: the Christian parties in fact came 


Table i. Party identifications in the national teacher samples compared to national 
vote distributions. 


OCSR Teacher Samples 


National Elections 


Parties 


Tot. 


Primary 


Secondary 


Tot. 


Date 


M 


F 


Tot. 


M 


F 


Per cent of 

Votes Elec- 
cast tor* • 


Belgium JV 

= 400 

% 

300 

% 

132 

% 

168 

% 

100 

% 

* 64 

% 

36 

% 

1 954 


Soc. Chr. 

53 

5 i *7 

46 

56 

58 

55 

64 

41.4 

36.5 

Liberals 

6.5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

12.1 

10.5 

Socialists 

10 

11 

13 

9*4 

7 

9 

3 

37*3 

33 

Communists 

°*5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

— 

— 


3*5 

3 

Other 

— 

— 


— 


5*7 

5 

No party 


1 3*6 

18.2 

10 

16 

16 

16 

\ Not 

I2 l 

No answer 

16 

O 

16 

18 

11 

12 

9 

( votini 

* 

England jV -- 

= 400 

300 

114 

186 

100 

5 2 

48 

* 95 * 



% 

% 

0' 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 



Conservatives 

37*75 

39*3 

32 

44 

33 

25 

42 

47.8 

39*7 

Liberals 

16.5 

15*3 

1 5 

* 5*5 

20 

19 

21 

2.6 

2.2 

Labour 

19 

19 

28 

1 3 

*9 

21 

0 

49*5 

4 1 

Communists 

0.25 

o *3 


o *5 

— 

— 


0.04 


Other 


— 



— 

0.16 

— 

No party 

I 3* 2 5 

12 

12 

12 

17 

21 

12 

/ Not 

\ voting 

. O 

► 

No answer 

13*25 

14 

13 

1 5 

11 

H 

8 

France jV = 

35 ° 

% 

2/2 

0 / 

/o 

ri 3 

0 / 

/o 

159 

% 

78 

% 

48 

% 

3 ° 

% 

195 * 


Gaullists ) 








( 21.7 

17.1 

Ind. right j 

7 

6 

6 

6 

13 

10 

1 

( 13 * 1 

10.3 

MRP 

11 

10 

10 

10 

O 

21 

10 

12.3 

9.6 

Radicals 

15 

16 

15 

16 

12 

10 

13 

I 1.5 

9 

Socialists (SFIO) 

21 

23 

35 

16 

9 

6 

13 

14*5 

ii *3 

Communists (PCF) 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

— 

26.5 

20.6 

No party 

25 

25 

12 

33 

24 

27 

20 ) 

Not 

• 

22 

No answer 

18 

16 

18 

J 5 

33 

21 

27 i 

voting 


Notation: N = Number of persons questioned in the particular category. Percentages are in parenthetic 
when N is too small, 
i. Estimated. 
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OCSR Teacher Samples 


National Elections 


Parties 


Primary 


Secondary 


Tot. - 

Tot. 


Netherlands „V= 400 300 

% % 


GHU., Staatsk. G-P. 

8 

9 

Anti-rev. 

■4 

10 

Vrieheid 

9 

5 

Kath. Nat. P. 

3 

2 

Kath. Volksp. 

35 

39 

Labour Party 

19 

*7 

Communists 

— 


No party 

3 

3 

No answer 

9 

8 

Norway \ = 

400 

300 


% 

% 

Agrarians 

2 

2 

Conservatives 

*3 

11 

Chr. Peoples’ 

8 

11 

Liberals 

36 

39 

labour 

18 

*4 

Communists 

0.2 3 


No party 

8 

7 

No answer 

* 4-75 

16 

Sweden jV = 

441 

1?4 


•/• % 


Agrarians 

Conservatives 


44.1 

3 » 

Liberals 


41.1 

45 

Soc. Dems. 


10.5 

12 

Communists 


- 

No party 


0.2 

----- 

No answer 


4.1 

5 

W. Germany 

V - 

365 

•/ 

/Cl 

265 

% 

DP, other right wing 

/ w 

3 

4 

FDP./DVP 


10 

9 

BP, GB-BHE 


2 

2 

CDU/CSU 


26 

21 

SPD. 

KPL). 


9 

12 

No parly 


3 * 

32 

No answer 


l 9 

20 


M 

F 

Tot. 

M 

F 

/ 6 j 

1 39 

IOO 

82 

18 

Of 

Of 

Of 

0/ 

0/ 

/o 

/O 

/o 

JO 

Jo 

9 

9 

3 

4 

— 

20 

10 

10 

10 

( 11 ) 

5 

5 

! 9 

H 

(39) 

1 

3 

5 

6 

— 

37 

42 

22 

24 

(II) 

18 

16 

25 

27 

(• 7 ) 

2 

4 

6 

6 

(II) 

7 

11 

10 


(II) 

161 

r ?9 

100 

*9 

/ / 

•/ 

0' 

0/ 

0/ 

0/ 

Jo 

Jo 

/0 

To 


2 

2 

— 

■ 

— 

5 

l8 

1 7 

16 

(27) 

10 

12 

1 

1 

— 

45 

32 

27 

28 

(*8) 

1 7 

IO 

30 

1 

32 

1 

(18) 

8 

5 

J 4 

*3 

(18) j 

*3 

20 

10 

9 

(18) 1 


228 

1 *9 

62 

57 

©/ 

0/ 

Of 

0> 

Of 

/o 

4 0 

/u 

Jo 

JO 

25 

44 

60 

55 

67 

5 1 

43 

29 

29 

30 

21 

7 

8 

>3 

1 >5 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

6 

1 

1 -5 

— \ 

3 

2 

••5 

! *5 ) 

77/ 

W 

100 

75 

25 

% 

of 

Of 

Of 

0/ 


/O 

Jo 

/O 

/o 

4 

3 

— 


— 

8 

11 

*4 

1 5 

1 2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

— 

16 

32 

35 

29 

52 

16 

4 

3 

4 


33 

29 

29 

3 ° 

24 ) 

21 

*9 

1 7 

*9 

12 S 


Per cent of 


Date 


Votes Elec- 
cast tor*® 


J 95 2 


I 1.3 IO.4 
20.1 18.4 


2.7 

28.7 

29 

6.8 
Not 
voting 


2.5 

26.5 

26.7 

6.2 

8 1 


1 953 

8.8 7 

18.4 14.9 

10.5 8.3 

10.o 8 

46.7 37-3 

5-i 4.1 

Not 

voting ' 


J 95 - 


10.7 8.3 

14*4 11-4 

24.4 Kj.4 

46. 1 36.5 

4-3 3-4 

Not 

20.0 
voting 1 

•953 


5-5 

3-2 

9-5 

7.8 

7.6 

6 -5 

45-2 

37 

28.8 

23-5 

2.2 

1.8 

Not 


voting 

14 



*• Estimated. 
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into existence and gained most of their support in the struggle to secure the 
independence of the confessional schools. 

A grouping of the parties by their socio-economic recruitment basis is 
equally essential to an understanding of the comparative distributions in 
Table i. The peculiarities of the social position of the teacher have been the 
subject of much literature and have also given rise to some comparative 
icseaich acioss a number of societies. 1 Teachers are normally assigned some 
place ‘in the middle of the middle classes’. Functionally, they will in most 
cases be classed among the professional groups, but economically they rank 
lowei than all the independent professions and, in some countries, earn less 
than some skilled worker categories. 2 This contrast between functional impor¬ 
tance and economic reward clearly affects the prestige and status accorded 
to teachers. The Hall-Jones findings indicate consensus in Britain on grading 
the primary school teacher in the neighbourhood of the ‘news reporter’, the 
‘jobbing master builder’ and the ‘commercial traveller’, i.e., somewhere below 
the independent professions and the industrial managers, and above the minor 
members of the business community and the typical white-collar worker. 3 

Comparative studies of prestige ranking seem to indicate that the position 
of the primary school teacher is much the same in all industrialized societies. 4 5 
The position of secondary school teachers seems to vary considerably more as 
between countries, mainly, it appears, as a function of differences in education¬ 
al qualifications required. 

Looking first at the parties mainly recruited from the working class, we 
find in all countries a lower proportion of adherents among teachers than in 
the electorate at large. The numbers of teachers who indicate identification 
with Communist parties are much too small to allow of any analysis. The 
percentage of teachers reporting sympathies with Labour parties, Socialists 
or Social Democrats varies from 9 per cent in Germany to 21 per cent in 
France. These teachers constitute political minorities in the educational sys¬ 
tems and deserve special analysis as ‘deviant cases’; France, However, is a 
possible exception. 

As to the parties largely supported by the middle class, we find in England, 
Norway and Sweden a markedly higher proportion of adherents to such parties 
among the teachers than in tlie national electorates. The relationship between 
Conservatives and Liberals is of particular interest. In England and Norway 
the percentage of Liberals is strikingly high. It will be seen that as many as 
20 per cent of the secondary teachers identify themselves with the Liberal 
party in England despite the fact that this party has practically disappeared as 
a force in national politics. 6 In Norway the Liberals ( Venstre ) are clearly the 


1. A comparative survey of ‘The Social Position of Teachers’ is given by Robert King Hall, Nicholas Hans and 
J. A. Lauwerys in the ‘Introduction’ to The Year Book of Education, 1953, a volume devoted to reports on the 
status of teachers in a number of countries and areas of the world. A particularly important national study is 
Asher Tropp’s ‘The Changing Status of the Teacher in England and Wales’, ibid., pp. 143-70. 

2. cf. E. L. Hammer, ‘Salaries of Teachers’, ibid., pp. 102-8. 

3. J. Hall and D. Caradog Jones, ‘The Social Grading of Occupations’, British Journal of Sociology, I (1) March 
J 95o : 31-55. cf. D. V. Glass, ed., Social Mobility in Britain, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954 - 

4. Data for 6ve countries are analysed by Alex Inkeless and Peter H. Rossi in ‘Cross-national Comparisons of 
Occupational Ratings’, American Journal of Sociology (in the press). 

5. It is regrettable that Bonham, op. cit., does not give any details on Liberal party identification in the British 

surveys. His estimates on page 134 for the ‘lower professional group' are : 45 per cent Conservative, 25 per cent 
Labour, 30 percent ‘Neither’, i.e., Liberal plus Independent plus no vote. He indicates that the primary school 
teachers do not deviate markedly from this pattern. Our study seems to provide confirmation on this point, 
although further analysis would be required for the 30 per cent who did not identify with the major parties. 
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strongest party among the teachers: this is explained by the central role of the 
teaching profession in bringing this party to power at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In Sweden, the teachers who are not Social Democrats are 
evenly split between the Conservatives ( Hogern ) and the Liberals ( Folkpartiet): 
The Liberals, however, are the stronger in the primary schools, while the 

Conservatives can count on 60 per cent of the secondary school teachers in 
the areas sampled. 

The differences between the male teachers and the female teachers in their 
political orientation are quite marked. It will be seen that in all countries 
except the Netherlands the female teachers tend to identify themselves more 
frequently with the Conservative or Christian parties and less frequently 
with the Labour or Socialist parties than the male teachers. 1 This, of course, 
is in general conformity with regularities observed in numerous countries. 2 In 
the Netherlands, the divisions within the school system seem to be a 

more important determinant of political orientation than the sex of the 
teachers. 


Ihis summary of salient characteristics of the basic distributions for party 

identification would seem to indicate that of our seven teacher samples the 

English, Norwegian and Swedish are the most readily comparable for the 

present purposes; that the Belgian and the Dutch samples allow extensive 

comparison il broken down by the major divisions of the school systems; and 

that the French and West German samples present additional difficulties for 

comparative analysis. In the ensuing presentation of findings, these limitations 

should be kept in mind. The small sizes of the samples have not allowed as 

detailed breakdowns and as extensive cross-tabulations as would be desirable 

to test the relative importance of the different factors that may affect the 

relationships. A number of the findings must therefore remain suggestive 

rather than conclusive. This, of course, is a hazard that must be faced in any 

effort to test the generality of cross-national relationships on the basis of 
sample data. 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND OPINIONS ON GOVERNMENT POLICIES 

Table i shows that in all the seven countries the teachers who identify 
themselves with the working class parties make up minorities within their 
professions. In the wider national contexts, however, the position of these 
minorities differed markedly: in some countries their party identification 
would entail opposition to the government in power, in oilier countries 
support of the government. In three of the countries the Labour parties played 

mirtv" In') r m the na t‘ onal g» vernmen t : in the Netherlands, the Labour 
I < A?" of the Cab,net P«sts, in Sweden there was a coalition 

o ‘ Social Democrats and Agrarians, in Norway there was an all-Labour 
government. In Belgium the Catholics were in power at the time the interviews 
weic held, but the Liberal-Socialist coalition was to regain power a year 
ater In Great Britain, on the other hand, there was a Conservative govern¬ 
ment, but the Labour party had been in power until some eighteen months 


;■ Jrt le T Clear ,hiS because o( “>« high proportion of negative responses 

politique, Vans"/ Unesco,' D " V "** r> U *• hmmes <1 /a rU 
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xloie the interviews took place. In France and Germany, finally, the working 
class parties made up the core of the opposition to the current governments. 
These diffeiences between the countries would obviously be expected to be 
reflected in the opinion correlates of party identification. There is a clear-cut 
difference between the countries in the direction of the relationship between 
party identification and opinions expressed on the domestic policies of the 
government. The main question used to elicit such opinions focused directly 
on the class and interest divisions within the national community: ‘ Would 
you say that this country's government's policy serves the interests of all people 
equally or does it tend to favour certain groups unduly ?’ In the three countries 
that had Labour-oriented governments, those who identified with the working 
class parties were significantly more likely than the ‘bourgeois’ identifiers to 
say that their government served the general interests of all people rather than 
any one group or set of groups. In the other countries, the relationship went 
in the opposite direction: those who identified with working class parties were 
less likely to say that the government served the general interests of all people 
equally. J his finding is in itself mainly of interest as a check on the reliability 
of the teachers’ reports on their party identifications, but it also raises important 
problems of interpretation: what are the factors that make for differences 
among identifiers with the same party in their opinions of their government? 
One such factor will be discussed in a subsequent section of this paper. 

A more complex pattern of cross-national differences will appear in the 
c ross-tabulation of party identification and opinions expressed on the foreign 
policy of the national government. The main question used in this area was an 
indirect one: ‘ Do you feel that our government is doing all it possibly can to 
maintain peace in the world?' The tabulations indicate: (a) that in three of 
the countries there is a clear-cut difference between identifiers with the 
government parties and identifiers with the opposition parties on the ‘left’: 
in Belgium, England and France, the ‘labour’ identifiers are much more 
likely to express criticism than the government party identifiers; (b) that in 
two countries, the Netherlands and West Germany, there is a higher frequency 
of critical reservations both to the ‘right’ and to the ‘left’ of the ‘centre’ party: 
the Catholic people’s party and the Christian Democrats; (c) that in Norway 
and Sweden, finally, there is no clear difference between any of the party 
identifiers on this score. 


These differences among the countries must obviously be interpreted in the 
light of the actual policies pursued by each national government. Five of the 
countries were members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; a sixth, 
Western Germany, had still no foreign policy of its own, but its government 
was preparing to join the Western alliance system; the seventh country, 
Sweden, had decided to stay neutral in the current power conflict and had 
not committed itself to any alliance. In all countries there were considerable 
divisions of opinion over the national policies thus set. The split was particu¬ 
larly marked in France and West Germany. In the other countries, there was a 
large measure of agreement on basic policy among the leaders of all the parties 
except the Communist, but there were still important divisions of opinion 
within some of the major parties. In the NATO countries there were mis¬ 
givings about the effects and implications of the alliance policy in some 
segments of the Labour parties: these doubts became explicit and articulate 
during the controversies over the hydrogen bomb, German rearmament and 
the EDC-WEU agreements in 1954 and 1955. So far as Sweden was concerned, 
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the policy of neutrality had its strongest supporters among the Social Democrats 
and was opposed in some segments of the Conservative and the Liberal 
parties. 

These divisions of opinion are reflected in the teachers’ responses to the 
question focused on their government’s efforts for world peace. The question 
was deliberately vague and ‘projective’ and the responses must be fitted into a 
wider pattern of relationships. The interpretation of the question as well as 
the direction of the response would very much hinge on the teachers’ general 
views of the international situation, the forces opposing one another, the 
alternatives to be considered, the possible and probable outcomes. Data on the 
teachers’ orientations to world affairs may help to account for the within- 
party differences in the appraisal of national policy. 

The findings for Norway and Sweden seem to call for special analysis. 
Both countries had Labour-oriented governments, but Norway had joined 
NATO while Sweden had stayed uncommitted. It will be seen that there was 
nevertheless no difference between the two countries in the relationship 
between party identification and opinions on foreign policy: in Norway, the 
Labour identifiers were as likely as ‘bourgeois’ identifiers to express support 
of the alliance policy, while in Sweden there was no difference between the 


parties in the proportions of supporters of the policy of neutrality. It turns out, 
however, that the relationships are quite different if the male teachers and the 


female teachers are considered apart, 
teachers who identify with the ‘left’ 


Both in Norway and Sweden, the male 
are significantly more critical of their 


government’s foreign policy than the males who report ‘bourgeois’ identifica¬ 
tions. For the female teachers, the relationships tend in the opposite direction, 
in Norway not very clearly', but in Sweden quite markedly. Unfortunately, 
the groups get too small for further analysis of this difference, but is can no 
doubt be accounted for to a considerable extent in terms of contrasting 

orientations to the international situation; this will be discussed in our next 
section. 


A much more uniform picture emerges from an analysis by party preference 
categories of the teachers’ opinions on the idea of world government. Here 
cross-tabulations indicated significant differences between ‘left’ and ‘right’ 
in all countries except France: the ‘right’ is most likely to reject any abandon¬ 
ment of national sovereignty in favour of world government. 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND 


ORIENTATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 


CONFLICT 


A central aim of the OCSR study was to explore the predominant patternings 

of perceptions, judgements and attitudes that underlay the contrasting 
orientations to world politics in the current situation. As'formulated in the 
original design agreed upon among the research teams, the study objective 
was to identify major dimensions of individual orientations to potential 
threats in international politics. 1 Four major aspects of threat orientation 
were tentatively distinguished in the construction of the interview schedule: 
(a) the salience of the respondent’s worries about world affairs; (b) the 
relative probability, as respondent saw it, of the occurrence of alternative 
developments in Western Europe; (c) the valence, the relative acceptability 


I. S<-tr Aubrrt, Fishfr and Rokkan, op. cit., pp. 26-31. 
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«r unacoptelality to the respondents of these alternative developments- and 

/ Prin r' Pa S ° U f C f S ° f dan g erou s developments and the consequent 
T V U 10I J ° 1 esponsabdity and blame for developments that may take place 
esc abstract formulations were translated into concrete issues in a series 
pen-en ed questions and a couple of tests requiring the ranking of alterna- 
ivc developments in terms of probability and valence. No attempt has been 
made to explore the possibilities of ‘scaling’ the responses along one or more 
dimensions but some indexes have been set up and have proved useful [n 
differentiating response patterns in the different countries. 

t( Tr; fir . St index Provides a basis for ordering the respondents according 
to the salience of their worries about international conflict and war. The 

measure is based on content analyses of responses to an initial question designed 
to explore what problems were ‘foremost in the mind’ of the respondent. The 
question came immediately after some discussion of educational problems and 
was simply: What, in your opinion, are the two or three most important problems 
that demand urgent attention these days?' The distributions for this salience 
index indicate considerable differences between the parties in all countries: 
t ic felt and Liberal identifiers are more likely to be ‘high’ on salience 
than the Conservatives or the Christian party identifiers in all countries 
except West Germany, where the Socialists and the Christian Democrats are 
the least likely to be ‘high’ and the German party—Free Democrat group—the 
most. I he differences between the Labour parties and the Liberal parties 
are less easy to interpret; in Belgium the Liberals express more worry than the 
Socialists, in England and Norway the Liberals do not differ much from the 

Labour identifiers in this respect, while in Sweden the Liberals are slivhtly 
low-er than the Conservatives on salience. 


The index for probability was derived from a test requiring the teachers 
to rank five possible developments from the most to the least likely: another 
world war, American dominance in Western Europe without war, Soviet 
dominance without war, ‘cold war 5 continued indefinitely, development of 
‘really peaceful’ conditions. These alternatives were of course not unambi¬ 
guously exclusive of one another, but they were intended to yield some data 
about the prevalent expectations. The relationships to reported party identifi¬ 
cation are not very clear but indicate a general tendency for those on the 
right , the Conservatives and the Christian party identifiers, to be the most 
pessimistic, this comes out particularly clearly in their ranking of the possibility 
of a development toward ‘really peaceful conditions ’. 1 

Two further indexes of threat orientation proved particularly useful in the 

analysis, an index of c war-threatenedness’ and an index of ‘enemy-threatened- 
ness’. 


These indexes are closely related to each other conceptually as well as 
empirically. They reflect the relative emphasis given in the responses to the 
two major sets of factors that must be weighed against one another in the 
solution of international conflict: the effects of war per se and the implications 
of the advances of the potential enemy. Very few people, probably, have 
articulate sets of conceptions of the considerations that count pro or contra 
pai ticular decisions, but it still seems possible to classify people by the predo¬ 
minance of the fear of war as such over fear of the aggressive actions of the 


I. The same tendency is evidenced in a cross-tabulation against the responses to an item in the Sanford ‘A-E 
scale : ‘Human nature being what it is, there must always be w'ar and conflict/ 
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potential enemy. The measures that were developed in the OCSR study were 
very crude and provisional, but they seem to have served a useful function 
in providing a basis for meaningful differentiations between ideological 
orientations. 


The index of ‘war-threatenedness’ was based on two responses: (i) the 
ranking of the five alternative developments (see above) from Svould result 
in the best situation for us if it should happen’ to ‘would result in the least 
good situation for us’, and (b) responses to the question ‘ Under what 
circumstances would you look upon a world war as an alternative that would 
be the lesser of two evils?' These responses were closely associated with party 
identification in all countries except Sweden: the Labour identifiers and the 
Socialists are significantly more likely to give consistently ‘high’ responses 
than the identifiers with the right. In Sweden, there isaslight difference between 
the Conservatives and the two other parties, but this may be due to chance 
variation. It is of interest to note that there are considerable differences on this 
index among those who do not identify with Labour or Socialist parties: the 
Christian party identifiers are everywhere the least ‘war-threatened’, but the 

‘Liberal’ party identifiers are not always an intermediate group as might be 
expected. 


The measure of ‘enemy-threatenedness’ was based on content analyses of 
responses to open-ended questions such as: ‘In your judgement , what develop¬ 
ments in international affairs constitute a danger?' and ‘If a world war were to 
occur, do you think any one nation or group of nations would be most to blame?' 
As would be expected, this measure is negatively associated with the 
‘war-threatenedness’ index in all the teacher samples: those who are less prone 
to express fear of war as such are more likely to see the major source ofdanger 
in the Soviet bloc, while those who express fear of war are more likely to 
stress the general features of the bipolar power struggle, or, in a few cases, 
the responsibility of the Western powers. 

Ilieie are significant relationships between ‘enemy-threatenedness* and 

party identification: in all the countries without exception there is a higher 

proportion of teachers expressing fear of the Soviet Union as a primary source 

ol danger among the Christian or Conservative party identifiers than among 

the ‘left’ identifiers. This, of course, is in conformity with well-known ideological 
patterns. ° 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION, THREAT ORIENTATIONS AND ATTITUDES TO THE NATIONAL 

government 


As indicated above, there were considerable within-party differences in all 
countries in the op.nions expressed on central government policies. These 

differences r . aise somc lnterestin g problems of ideological analysis: what are 

he factors that account for homogeneity or heterogeneity of opinion among 
he members or followers of a given political party, what are the organizational 
limits of dissension, under what conditions is a basic division of opinion likely 
o bring about a division of loyalties and identifications? The controversy 
over the proposed expulsion of Bevan from the British Labour party is an 
interesting case in point. The split within the party was to a considerable 
.h! a reflection of contrasting orientations to the international situation: 
pro lems ol the hydrogen bomb, German rearmament, American policy 
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Asia - 11 wouI J not be f ar wron g to assume that the division corresponded 

o our contrast between high and low ‘enemy-threatenedness’ and between 

lgh and low ‘war-threatenedness’. There is no direct way of checking this, 

but it would probably be a good guess that the proportion of Bevanites would 

be highest among the 41 per cent of the Labour identifiers who were found 
to respond in the ‘low enemy-high war’ category. 1 

To find out to what extent these contrasts in orientation to world affairs 
might affect within-party differences in opinion expressed on government 
policies, a series of multiple tabulations were made for all the seven samples 
Unfortunately the samples were too small, and the distributions too skewed 
to allow any comparisons for all the party identification categories: some parties 
had to be combined and some of the variance was no doubt lost in this way. 
Table 2 gives some results for five of the countries. 

It looks as though ‘enemy-threatenedness’ primarily tends to affect the 
acceptance of domestic policies by those who identify with the opposition 
parties—both in the countries where Conservatives or Christian parties were 
in power and in the countries that had Labour-oriented governments. In 
Belgium and England there is a clear ‘high enemy-low enemy’ difference 
among those who identify with the Liberal or the Labour parties, while in 
Sweden the difference holds for the bourgeois opposition. The Dutch sample 
also fits into this pattern, despite the complication caused by the multi- 
paity coalition in power: the ‘high enemy-low enemy’ difference is only 
significant foi the teachers who identify with the party-grouping most critical 
of the government’s foreign policy, the Protest^, and the Liberal pat,i“! 
The Norwegian findings do not fit this pattern; this may simply be due to the 

heterogeneity of the parties which for statistical reasons had to be grouped 
together in one ‘bourgeois’ category. 

Looking further into the opinions expressed on the national government’s 
policy of military preparedness, it appears that ‘enemy-threatenedness’ 
primarily tends to make a difference for the ‘left’ identifiers in all the countries. 
There aie exceptions for France, where the index makes a difference within 
the 1 ight and ‘centre groups, as well as for Norway and West Germany, 
where the differences are significant within all the party groupings. Opinions 
on defence are also markedly affected by the level of ‘war-threatenedness’, 
but there is no distinctive cross-national patterning of the kind suggested for 
‘war-threatenedness’. 

I his analysis of the relationships between threat orientation and policy 
acceptance by categories of party identification is not very conclusive, but it 
does suggest that sensitivity to external danger may affect conformity to 
national policy in those who express traditional allegiance to parties currently 
in opposition. In the original research design, the hypothesis was advanced 
that within certain limits of variation increased perception of potential enemy 
threat would increase conformity to national policies. 2 This psychological 


1. The British Institute of Public Opinion in March 1952 asked : ‘Bevan says that war is more likely to come from 
the economic conditions of the world than from Soviet military ambitions: which do you think ?’ Among the 
Conservatives, 33 per cent would stress the economic conditions, 47 per cent Soviet ambitions ; among Labour 
voters, the figures were 47 per cent and 31 per cent (Release S-295, 13 March 1952). The BIPO figures for the 
proportion of Bevan followers among Labour voters has varied between 26 per cent and 34 per cent in surveys 
from 1952 to 1954. 

2. Some related experiments on threat and policy acceptance are discussed by I. L. Janis in the chapter on ‘Fear- 
arousing Appeals’ in Carl I. Hovland, et al.. Communication and Persuasion, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1953, pp. 56-98. Cf. I. L. Janis, 'Problems of Theory in the Analysis of Stress Behavior’, Journal of Social 
Issues , 10 (3), 1954 : 12-25. 
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Table 2. Party preference, threat orientation and attitudes to government policies. 
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hypothesis could obviously only be tested within concrete political structures 
n a given levels of traditional allegiance to the central government. The 
analysis that has been undertaken does seem to suggest that the hypothesis 
can be maintained for individuals identifying with parties in opposition to 
those in power Further analysis of these relationships is fraught with many 
1 lculties Additional data would be required to explore the extent to which 
increased fear of enemy aggression has increased not only policy acceptance 
blit also shifts in allegiances towards and votes for the parties in power. The 
OCSR was limited to one point of time and did not provide any data on the 
genesis and stability of party identification. In view of the tendencies emerging 
irom this cross-national analysis, it is most unfortunate that no provisions were 

made for the collection of data that might throw further light on these 

processes. 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION, THREAT ORIENTATIONS AND OPLNIONS ON NATIONAL 
UNITY AND DISSENT 


I'he difficulties of accounting for cross-national differences in the data of a 
limited sample survey are even more in evidence in the analysis of the measures 
used to gauge opinions on national unity, consensus and deviance. The 
tabulations that have been made indicate some of the complexities of the 
relationships across the countries between party identification, threat orienta¬ 
tion and the responses given to the questions that could be included to tap 
the teachers’ perceptions of conflict and dissent within the nation, their 

feelings about national disagreements and their attitudes to deviants from 
majority policy. 

I he questions used were very crude and general and do not seem to have 
produced highly reliable responses across the countries. This was very much 
an outcome of the difficulties involved in getting agreement among the 
research teams on a set of concrete cases to question the teachers about. If it 
had been possible to work into the interview schedule a series of concrete 
examples of controversial issues and modes of deviance, 1 it would no doubt 
have been easier to analyse the crucial between-counfcry and between-party 
differences in this important area. As it is, the study can only f offer some verv 
limited data for tentative analysis and interpretation. 

I he questions that have been found of some use in this analysis were the 
following: 

for perception ol basic within-nation cleavages— l Are there any conflicts 
between opposing groups in this country that create fundamental problems ?’ 
for judgements of the extent of consensus on defence policies— l ln your 

judgement , [about what proportion (of your countrymen) agree with the government 
on this issue ?' 2 

for feelings about national disagreements— l Do yon think it is good or bad to 
have fundamental differences of opinion , within a country , on such matters as military 
preparedness?' 


1. cf. the tolerance index constructed in S. A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity atul Civil Liberties, New York, 
Doubleday, 1955. 

2. The question used in England was — ‘How great would you say is the agreement among people in this country 
on this issue?’ This version does not s'-em to have been altogether equivalent to the ones used in other countries. 
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for attitudes to deviants— l In general , what do you think should be done with 
people who have different opinions from those of the majority in times of 


war: 




The responses to these four items are not systematically related to one another 
across the countries. This might perhaps have been expected between the two 
items bearing on perceptions of the national situation, since the first focuses 
on the gravity of whatever internal conflicts are seen to exist while the second 
asks for estimates of the opinion split on the specific issue of defence. The two 
items bearing on disagreement and dissent, however, were expected to be 
closely associated in all the countries, but this did not turn out to be the case, 
partly, it would seem, because of difficulties of translation equivalence: there 
are highly significant relationships in two countries only, less definite in three, 
and no association at all in the Belgian and the English samples. 

Looking first to the perception items, we find some interesting relationships 
to party preference. In Belgium and Norway, the Christian party identifiers 
were clearly the most likely to see fundamental conflicts within their nation. 
In Sweden, the Conservatives and the Liberals were significantly more conflict- 
oriented than the Social Democrats, while in France the ‘right-left’ relationship 
went in the opposite direction. A very definite pattern appears in the 
relationships between party identification and perception of national unity 
on the defence issue. In all seven countries those who identify with the 
opposition tend to give lower estimates ol national consensus than those who 
identify with the party or parties in power. This finding is of considerable 
interest since it cuts across any ‘left-right’ dimensions: the differentiating 

factor is not ideology as such but the actual power position of the political 
movement. 

An examination of the relationships between threat orientations and the 

responses to the two perception items indicates some interesting differences: 

conflict perception seems to be most affected by the ‘war-threat responses’, 

while consensus perception on the defence issue is most directly affected by 

‘enemy-threat'. None of these relationships cut across all the countries, 

however. I lie ‘war-threat’ index affects the conflict perception responses 

difleiently in Sweden from in the other countries: in the Swedish sample those 

"ho express explicit fear of war rather than of the enemy are the most likely 

to perceive deep-seated internal conflicts in the nation; in the other samples, 

the opposite tends to be the case. This difference would primarily seem to 

reflect the Swedish position of neutrality and the consequent opinion divisions 
within the country. 

Looking further to the responses bearing on attitudes to dissent and deviance, 
'v<- again find some interesting relationships to party identification. In all 
the countries except Belgium, the ‘left’ identifiers strongly tend to express 
more Irequent approval of differences of opinion than do those identifying 
with Conservative or major Christian parties. It should be noted, however, 
that the •Liberal’ groups in most cases come very close to the Socialist and 
Social Democrat groups on this score. This is even clearer in the cross- 
la u ations ctween paity identification and the code for ‘tolerance’ in the 
tii atincnt o de% iants. Again, there is no party difference in the Belgian sample, 
>ut quite significant relationships in the other samples. The Conservative 


UMi Ta! * Cermln vcrMon * ol thi< question were markedly different in content from the common 
ncim u»e<j m the other countries. 
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or Christian party identifiers have lower ‘tolerance’ responses than the Liberals 
and the Labour identifiers in France, the Netherlands, Norway and West 
Germany. In England, however, the Liberals are significantly more ‘tolerant’ 
than both the Conservatives and the Labourites, while in Sweden the Social 
Democrats score lower than either the Conservatives or the Liberals. 

A central hypothesis in the original study design related increases in ‘external 
threat’ to increases in ‘pressures for conformity’. 1 One of the more specific 
tests of this abstract hypothesis was seen to lie in the relationship to be observed 
between expressed ‘enemy-threatenedness’ and ‘attitudes on dissent and 
toward deviants’. If we look at the cross-tabulations made between the 
‘enemy-threat’ responses and the responses to the question about differences 
of opinion on matters of preparedness, we find some confirmation of the 
hypothesis: in all the countries, the percentage differences between ‘high- 
enemy’ and ‘low-enemy’ go in the hypothesized direction. 2 The percentage 
differences are not very striking, however: if we consider the country samples 
separately, we find significant relationships in France and Sweden only. It is 
of interest to note that the relationship is distinctly affected by party pre¬ 
ferences in some of the countries: thus in England the relationship is significant 
among the Conservatives, in Norway and West Germany among the 
Labourites. 

The findings for ‘tolerance of deviants’ are much in the same direction. The 
threat orientation indexes make differences in England, France, Norway and 
Sweden: those who express most concern with the danger of Soviet aggression 
are more likely to give ‘intolerant’ responses than those who express less worry 
about enemy intentions. This, in a sense, yields some confirmation of the 
original hypothesis, but the relationships differ by categories of party 
identification and need to be tested on larger samples allowing more extensive 
breakdowns. The exceptions for Belgium, the Netherlands and West Germany 
are particularly interesting and require further analysis. Clearly a major factor 
affecting these differences is the split in the school systems: the three samples 
that do not fit the pattern are the only ones that include a substantial pro¬ 
portion of confessional school teachers. It is therefore particularly significant 
that the response patterns for the Catholic-Christian parties in these countries 
differ so markedly from the patterns found in the other countries: thus among 
the Catholic party identifiers in the Netherlands and the CDU identifiers in 
Germany there is a definite tendency for the ‘high-enemy’ group to give more 
tolerant responses than the ‘low-enemy’ group. The extent to which this 
difference in response patterns can be accounted for in terms of personality 
characteristics or in terms of the occupational environment cannot be estimated 
on the basis of the data thus far analysed. It is hoped that the detailed country 
analyses to be undertaken will throw further light on these relationships. 8 
Any such analysis will of necessity be limited by the size of the samples and 
the scope and quality of the interview materials available. 


x. Aubert, Fisher, Rokkan, op. cit. Cf. S. Schachter, el al. ‘Cross-cultural experiments on threat and rejection , 

Hum . Relat. 7 (4), 1954 : 4 ° 3 - 439 * . .... 

2. Assuming, as a null hypothesis, that a positive difference was as likely as a negative difference, pro a 1 1 y 

of getting all the seven differences in the same direction by chance variation is less than 1 per cent. 

3. A special analysis of Flemish-Walloon differences in the Belgian sample is being prepared by Dr. Claire -P 1 
of the University of Louvain., cf. Bull. Inst. Rech. Econ. Soc. (21), Nov. 1955 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The set of findings discussed in this paper do not go very far towards establish¬ 
ing any framework of propositions for the comparative study of party pre¬ 
ference and party support. At best, this exercise in cross-national analysis 
may have proved suggestive of hypotheses for future study and thrown some 
light on the concrete and practical difficulties that lie in the way of any 
substantial progress along this line of research. Much can still be done through 
systematic collation, classification and comparison of existing data in each 
country: election statistics, party records, communication materials. A 
particularly important source to be exploited for comparative analyses of this 
kind is constituted by the records of public opinion surveys already undertaken 
in the different countries. Such data have only rarely been subject to the 
kind of multivariate analysis that would be required to sort out the factors 
that account for party preferences, party allegiances and, even more, for 
with in-party differences over policy preferences. Secondary analysis of such 
data through the cumulation of punched card records from a series of surveys 
may produce important bodies of information and allow opportunities for the 
testing of hypotheses about factors affecting party preference. The difficulties 
involved in any such venture need no emphasis: problems of sampling, inter¬ 
viewing and coding practices, problems of opinion coverage, problems of 
cross-national comparability. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that this 
source of data is well worth full exploration before any extensive collection of 
fresh comparative data is undertaken. 

John Bonham’s study of the middle-class vote in England indicates some of 
the potentialities of this approach; similar procedures could probably be used in 
a number of countries to explore cross-national similarities and differences in 


the recruitment of party support. 1 Comparative analysis of the occupational 
bases of party identification may prove particularly important to an under¬ 
standing of the overall ideological contexts of political choice: What are the 
factors that make for a closer ‘fit’ between occupation and vote? What are the 
factors that favour recruitment across a wider range of occupational categories? 
Systematic analysis of survey records from a number of countries may provide 
some important clues for such research and help to focus the designs of new 
data-gathering operations on particularly promising hypotheses. The OCSR 
study was limited to one occupational category across seven countries and thus 
provided an opportunity for a closer examination of cognitive and ideological 
factors that might affect party support. Quite particularly, the OCSR analysis 
affords some insight into the problems of within-party differences in policy 
preferences as well as in general orientation; further exploration of such factors 
is essential to the understanding of political change. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to pursue researches of this kind along comparative lines for a wider 
lange of occupational categories: quite a few findings of relevance may no 
doubt emerge from secondary analysis of existing public opinion data, but 


i. A comparison between Bonham's findings for England (1951) and Barton’s findings for Norway (1949) suggests 

in interesting topic for closer investigation : in England, the Conservative party got as much as 49 per cent 

of its vote from the manual working class, while in Norway the ‘bourgeois’ parties got only around 19 per cent 

of their combined votes from this class, cf. Allen II. Barton, Sociological and Psychological Problems of Economic 

Planning in Norway, Pb. D. diss., Columbia University, 1954, Ch. VI. ‘Structure of the Electorate’. The data 

or this analysis were gathered by the l akta agency under a programme of studies sponsored by the Institute 
lor Social Research in Oslo. 
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at some , p ° 1I * t 1 lt Wl11 ckarly be necessary to resort to some amount of co¬ 
ordinated field work in a number of countries to ensure adequate data for 
comparative analysis. H 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 

STUDY OF SOCIAL STRUCTURES : 

SPACE AND TIME 

L. Bernot 


The expression ‘social structure’ is one of the most recently coined expressions 
in the field of anthropology. Although it has only been in use for some fifteen 
years, a good deal has already been written about it. Explained on various 
occasions by different scientists, it continues to thrive; entering into the title 
of a book, inspiring an article in a review, or even an entire work (where it is, 
of course, carefully defined), or used for analytical purposes, it has become the 
pet subject of all anthropologists. It would be useless, now, to criticize it; 
it has made too much progress, rendered too many services, served as a basis 

for works or theories that are too important to permit its utility to be called in 
question. 

Before speaking about ‘social structure’, it was the practice to speak of 
‘physical structure’—a term launched by geographers and then adopted by 
human geography and morphology (human sciences). Physical structure, 
material structure, represented both the bases and the surroundings (the terms 
environment and oecology were also used). 

Earlier still, the word structure was used by itself, without any adjective 
to define its category. It is on this word that we wish to dwell for a moment. 

It is derived, of course, from the Latin word structura , itself derived from 
struere , to construct. It was in this sense that it was used at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. A dictionary 1 defines structura as ‘structure, building, 
construction’. Structor is the term corresponding to ‘architect’, ‘mason’, ‘car¬ 
penter’, ‘he who engages in masonry or carpentry’; structilis is defined as 
‘what is composed of several pieces’. 

The same dictionary, called the Trevoux dictionary, indicates in its i 771 edi¬ 
tion, several different shades of meaning of the term: Structure ... is the 
manner in which a building is constructed. . . . We speak of the structure of 
the human body, to denote the way in which it is formed, the manner in 
which its parts are arranged. . . it is sometimes used in jest: 

Un mari jeune et de belle structure 
Vous guerira, moi qui jamais ne jure 
J’en jurerois. 

(Scarron.) 


1. Dictionnaire universal Francois et Latin, imprim^ par ordre de S. A. S. Monseigneur Prince souverain des Dombes, 
a Trevoux, 1704. 
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(I, who never swear, would swear that a young husband of handsome structure 
will cure you.) 

Structure is frequently used to designate the construction, order and arrange¬ 
ment of parts of speech. 

‘Bad structure is a defect which detracts from the clarity of speech’ (Vaugelas). 
Littr£, in his Dictionnaire, indicates several meanings, illustrated by 
examples: 

i. The manner in which a building is constructed. 

Superbes monuments de Porgueil des humains 
Pyramides, tombeaux dont la noble structure 
A temoigne que Part, par Padresse des mains 
Et Passidu travail peut vaincre la nature. 

(Scarron, Sonnet.) 

(Pyramids and tombs—superb monuments of human pride—whose noble 
structure has shown that art, through manual skill and unremitting labour, 
can conquer nature.) Littre borrows similar examples from Bossuet and 
Boileau. He then adds, by way of extension, a quotation from J. B. Rousseau, 
Odes , I, 2: 


Ce grand et superbe ouvrage [le monde] 

N’est point pour l’hommc un langage 

Obscur et mystericux 

Son admirable structure 

Est la voix de la nature 

Que se fait entendre aux yeux 

(This great and magnificent work [the world] is not for man an obscure, 
mysterious language; its admirable structure is the voice of nature, which 
is ‘heard’ by the eyes.) 

2. More rarely, the ‘action of building’. . . . 

3. Mechanical arrangement of a mineral substance, a rock. . . . 

4. I he structure of a living body, animal or plant; the arrangement of the 
various parts of this body. ‘In addition to his great knowledge of anatomy, 

he possessed the talent of successfully imagining the uses of the structures’. 
(Fontenclle, Tauvry.) 

... In anatomical parlance, the way in which organized bodies are 

arranged, whereby they are composed of elementary parts, multiple and 
diverse by their nature. . . . 

5 - The structure of a speech or sentence; the disposition or arrangement of 

the parts of a speech or sentence. T he choice of arrangement of the words, 

the structure and harmony of the composition, the modest grandeur of 

the thoughts [in one of Chapelain’s odes], Balzac, Liv. VIII, lett. 15. In the 

case of faulty structure there is always something to be added, subtracted 

or changed, not only as regards the place, but as regards the w'ords. Vauge¬ 
las, Rem. t. II, p. 1051. 

These quotations show that the word structure was first applied to dwellings, 
to the manner in which they were built, to the arrangement of their various 
paits. Ibis word structure had, in fact, a double meaning: it denoted both the 
whole and the arrangement of the parts of that whole; it indicated a synthesis 
which also implied an analysis. In addition to this double significance, there 
was a third, imperceptible shade of meaning—the ‘dynamic’ one, of the 
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function of the various parts in relation to each other- a u • i 

connotation, this, reverting in some degree to the original sense of WtmS 

1 f 8T ° 1 2 3 4 S r, UR / thC W ° rd desi S nates simultaneously (a) a whole - (b) the Darts 
°f that whole; (c) the relations between those 

understand why this word captivated the ‘anatomists’ and the ‘grammarians’ 
ike Fontenelle and Vaugelas, and subsequently all who were interested in 
‘exact sciences’, the natural sciences and the human scien^^De^Martoime 
published a map on the structure of the Jura; 1 A. Meillet studied the ‘general 
structui e of linguistic facts’; 2 a demographer, Mr. L. Henry, has writte/on the 

structure of population ; and an expert in human geography, Mr. P. George 
has spoken about agrarian structure’. 4 ^ ’ 

It would be possible to quote many other examples; the word structure has 
conquered the human sciences in general, and sociology and ethnology in 
particular; it is with the latter that we shall concern ourselves here ^ 

In 1938 Halbwachs 5 seems to have been the first—in France at any rate— 
to tackle the question of structure in the human sciences. It is true that he uses 
the term in a sense similar to that in which it is used by the geographers. As 
he himself says, ‘we must therefore first make clear what we mean here by the 
structures or forms of society’; and he gives the following definition: (a) the 
manner in which the population is distributed over the soil; (b) composition 
of the population by sex, by age; (c) clans and families, and extensive domestic 
groups in particular. He goes even further, referring to Simmel and formalism 
Durkheim and demography, 6 Mauss and morphology (the Eskimoes). 7 His 
work is very comprehensive, yet it does not overstep the major theories whose 
precursors and specialized proponents he quotes. After concerning himself 
with what he calls ‘religious, political and economic morphology’, he offers 
us a good manual of demography and morphology (density, volume, age, sex, 
Eirth-iate, etc.). On reading it, one realizes that it deals mainly with the ‘mate¬ 
rial structure’ or the ‘physical structure’ (p. 201) of human groups. He could, 
one feels, be reproached with having undertaken too little. Moreover, it is 
sui prising to find that the ‘bibliographical notes’ at the end of the work contain 
no re ference to the author s Classe ouvnire (f he Working Class) or to his Suicide, 
in which he had in fact dealt with geographical space, town and countryside; 
and equally that no mention is made of his Cadres sociaux de la memoire (Social 
Frameworks of Memory), which announced his posthumous book La Memoire 
collective (Collective Memory) and the extract from it published under the title 
of La Memoire collective et le temps (Collective Memory and Time). 8 

In 1901, Durkheim and Mauss 9 had already grappled with these questions, 
particularly that of space; they endeavoured to classify the spatial zones 

according to the characteristics given to them by the populations inhabiting 
them. 


1. Emm. de Martonne, Jura, Deuxihnc partie: Commentaire de la carte structural. Description tectonique du Jura 
fran^ais, Paris, 1926. 

2. A. Meillet, Structure gfnbale des fails linguistiques: Encyclopedic franqaise, Vol. I, p. 30. 

3. L. Henry, Structure de la population et besoins de logements, Population, July-Septernber 1949, No. 3, pp. 433*46. 

4. Pierre George, Structure agraire et problemes demographiques dans la vallec d'Aspe (Basses-Pyr^es), INED, 
cahier No. 8, Paris, 1949. 

5. M. Halbwachs, Morphologic sociale, A. Colin, 1938. 

6. Ditrision du travail social, Paris, 1893. 

7. ‘Essai sur les variations saisonni£res des soci£t£s eskimo’, Annee sociologique, VI, 1901-2. 

8. M. Halbwachs, La Mfmoirc collective, Paris, P.U.F., 1950; La Mfmoire collective et le temps, CAS., 194 7 . 
pp. 3-31. 

9. E. Durkheim and M. Mauss, ‘De quclques formes primitives de classification’, l'Annee sociologique, 1901-2, 
pp. 1-72. 
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None of these three authors carried out ‘field activites’, but they had the 
great merit of pioneering in the ‘structuration’ of space and time—work 
which, in France at least, has been turned to too little account. 

We shall later revert to this point; it is basic because it involves not merely 
structure, but structure which comprises the whole, its parts, and their ar¬ 
rangement—in fact, the structure to which we referred at the beginning of this 
article. 

Anthropologists gave but passing attention to the first efforts of the young 
French school of social morphology; in any case, this school was rapidly 
outstripped. Anthropology was accompanied by closely related disciplines 
in using the structural method, and the greatest names in anthropology 
remain linked, in works that are often remarkable, with the study of ‘social’ 
structure or structures. 

Of these authors, whose ideas differ for the most part, we shall mention 
some whose views merit special attention. 

In 1940, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 1 postulated the real analogy existing be¬ 
tween organic structure and social structure. Referring no longer to biology, 
but to linguistics, Cl. Levi-Strauss published, in 1945, ‘L’Analyse structurale 
en linguistique et en anthropologic’; 2 and in 1953, in Anthropology Today , 
he gave, in addition to his own personal interpretation of the matter, a sum¬ 
mary of the main theories involved, as well as a good bibliography. 3 Mr. Gur- 
vitch has also critically examined the various theories relating to social struc¬ 
tures and given his own, quite different, interpretation of the concept. 4 

This is not the place to sum up the different standpoints of these authors; 
but we would revert to the question whether, as Durkheim, Mauss and Halb- 
wachs indicated in the articles already mentioned, it is possible to define the 

main outlines of studies designed to collect, compare, understand and explain 
certain data. 


Space and time have common denominators: both have been ‘quantified’ 

and ‘qualified’ by society. Both of them are measurable, decomposable and 

limited. At their extremes—very remote places and times on the one hand, and 

the other world and the after-life on the other—the limits are, as it were, 

absorbed by the invisible, religious or mythical universe. Diametrically opposed 

times correspond to diametrically opposed spaces. This double antithesis is to 

be found in most original or messianic myths. If the golden age is a thing of the 

past, people console themselves with hopes of immortality; if Paradise Lost is 

1< It behind, the search is lor the Promised Land. These four expressions enable 

us to establish the four limits beyond which space and time are uncontrollable, 

beyond which there is neither duration nor distance. We reach the ‘infinitely 
great’ in space and time. 

The second noteworthy point, we think, is that these two categories are 
measurable. They are measured separately, and several units of measurement 
are possible. We can also measure one by the other, as when calculating in 
milt s per hour or judging a distance according to the number of hours neces¬ 
sary to cover it on foot. Measurements can be official, codified and rationalized 


X ‘ u R J ^ adc,ifft ; brown - ‘° n SociaI Structure*, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute I XX p xo 
t' a", ’ Ur ™ 1 ° ,c 1 i e gUiStiC Cirde ° f NeW York l* Vo1 - «. No. II, New York, August 1945. * 

3 - ^—«*** “ —- 
4 * G. Gurviteh, Otter nunismes soctaux et libcrtt humaine, Paris. P.U.F , 1955. 
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so that society seems to add one more dictionary to those it a i r ^ 

France has an encvclonapHi^ * t .. ^ tllose it already possesses : 

uses .lie C~SE ' Au I d,C,,0nat >' a " d • <*<■* wm, and 

; ‘^, e 0 £ d l? r ’^ wht^' 

5 mein ioi geneiations, there exist other rneasurpmpnfc. 

various measurements coexist; that is all. measuiements, the 

ti^ C HaV k endeavour f d t0 indicate the extreme limits within which space and 
ime can be perceived, and we have pointed out that only rarely ha single 
system of measurement applicable to these two categories Th.l a • 

about which we would speak should enable us to delve more deeolv ffitn °th 
conceptual analysis of space and time; it is a question of reconSfn^ram 

thfs imnr^tb 16 I ? UrP ,° Se ° f ^ stud y*ng language, but in order to explain thought • 

teni 7 ban uset IwheiX 0< * * daS$ical cate *> ri «> which ™ -ore infonl 
vement than useful when Indo-European categories, for instance, are applied 

to a language belonging to another family group, as is very often thecase 

with the so-called primitive peoples. The task is not a simple one- it is a Question 

sYzcThaH f doe 0 s , d h nStltU 11 h"’ name, y grammar (there is no need to empha- 
. does not have to be written grammar). This question has been 
examined by scientists such as Lucien Levy-BruhP who, with regard to noun 

verb, sentence construction, and numeration, laid down the initial basis for 
the sociology of knowledge. It is not difficult to imagine the place that a 
stiuctural analysis of time and space would occupy in the sociology of know- 
edge. More recently, F. Boas endeavoured to prepare an original grammar 
by abandoning the antiquated concepts of our own categories and considering 
mainly native categories. We know what happened: Boas died without 
finishing his manuscript, which was published by one of his relatives. Despite 
the impression produced by the novelty of this experiment, we cannot help 
regretting that Boas—and his successors—did not go far enough. We should 
like to have seen a second part, better constructed and giving us a better under¬ 
standing of Kwakiutl thought. 2 An attempt to do this for Tibetan has been 
made by R. Stein. 3 

In grammars in general, expressions of time were not always sufficiently 
analysed: to write that a given people has few means of expression for defining 
time does not make any positive contribution to the question; but it is even 
worse to write that, in a given language, there is no difference between past 
and future (in Chinese, the context is necessary in order to know whether an 
action is to take place or has already taken place; in Hindi, the same word 
denotes ‘yesterday’ and ‘tomorrow’)—forming a value-judgment, as it were, 
on the basis of the Indo-European system, considered as the perfect type and 
sole valid model. Today, a general reaction seems to be setting in against this 
ovei-simplified point of view. Moreover, even in French, the notion of time 
is complex: expressions such as ‘d Vinstant' (a moment ago, immediately) are 
ambiguous; in the popular French expression ‘pa veal pleuvoir' (it will, or is 
tiying, to rain), the idea ol the future is conveyed by a word implying an 
exercise of the will, just as in the future tense in English. 

Woids like sur (on), dans (in), parmi (among), dessous (underneath), etc., 
must be considered not separately' but in their proper context. The first spatial 


1. 

2 . 


L. L/ vy-Bruhl, Les Fonciions mcntales dansl es socidtes in/erieures, Chapters IV and V, Paris, 1910. 

Fr. Boas, Kwakiutl Grammar . . . Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S. Vol. 37, Part 3, 
Philadelphia, 1947. 


3. R. Stein, Notes d dtymologie tibtStaine’, Bulletin de I'dcole fran^aise d'Extrime-Orient, 1941. 
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zone conceived is the human body, ‘son propre corps' (one’s own body); in 
English, instead of saying ‘j'ai mal a la jambe ’ (I have a pain in the leg), one 
says ‘I have a pain in my leg’. A really useful study should cover the use of the 
possessive adjectives. This might, not merely preserve the sense of ‘possession’ 
in the spatial zones, but provide us with a new technique for the study of 
everything which constitutes property. Certain zones can, according to cases, 
be indeterminate or, alternatively, owned by the subject: Tn my factory 
there is . . .’, Tn the factory there is . . .’. Words describing distance are 
applicable only in a precise context and in relation to the time that measures 
the degree of distance. 

We are of opinion that, if we take as our starting-point categories as vast 
and universal as those of space and time, we shall cover a very large number 
of facts, but we shall naturally not claim to incorporate them all within these 
two categories. We should also explain that we are only interested in what 
is measurable in the field of the concrete—of morphology, or ‘physical struc¬ 
ture’ as Halbwachs has called it. Subject to this, we have no doubt that a 
good structural analysis of notions of temporality will lead us to consider in a 
new light, and in a truly comparative fashion, concepts which, at first sight, 

seem to have nothing to do with time—such as rancour, promise, vengeance, 
hope or expectation. 

Mauss 1 formulated, with regard to expectation, a whole series of remarks 
which, so far as we know, have not been the subject of further study: expecta¬ 
tion in psychology, expectation in magic, expectation in religion. ‘Expecta¬ 
tion, a whole part of law’, is one of his expressions. There are communities 
which expect more, and others which expect less; we do not know of a single 
community which does not expect something. In our opinion, ‘expectation’ 
resembles ‘conscience’. Does not collective expectation correspond to collective 
conscience ? It can be studied just as much; it is an infinitely varied subject, 
but can be investigated in a very simple way. 

Likewise, we have no doubt that one day a concept such as rancour, will 
be included in our categories. There are communities in which it is customary 
to say ‘thank you’, and others in which things are accepted without any word 
of thanks. There are communities where it is the custom to excuse oneself 
and say ‘ please don’t bear me any ill-will’, and others where this seems to be 
of no importance. What acts provoke rancour in one place and not in another? 
I his is obviously the first question that arises. How long does rancour last? 
Does it signify disunion (a mere rupture), or alternatively union which has 
been reconsidered and corrected (vengeance)? 2 

Let us analyse more methodically what is covered by our category of ‘space’. 
I his category is easier to manipulate than the category of time, because it is 
more concrete; it can be apprehended by sight and touch, whereas time is 


i. M. Mauss, ‘Les Techniques du corps’, Journal de psychologic, Nos. 3, 4, March-April, 1936, republished in 
Sociology and anthropology, pp. 365-86. 

*' In our °P inion ' lhe following deserve special mention among the French experts who are specialists in the 
human sciences and have dealt most adequately with this question : M. Granet, ‘Quelques particularity de la 
langue et de la pens6e chinoise’, in Revue philosophique, March-April 1920, republished in Etudes socxologiques 
sur la Chine, Pans, P.U.F., 1933, cl. p. 148 et seq., and in La Pensie chinoise, Paris, 1934, pp. 86-114 ; Leenhard, 
*" D ° Kumo > la fxTsonne et le mythe dans le monde melanesten, Paris, 1947, p. 61 et seq. and Chap. VI ; and 
M. Bloch, m La Societe /eodale, la formation des hens de dipendance, Paris, 1949, pp. 116-63. Mention must 
also be made of the English author E. E. Evans-Pritchard, in an article, *Nuer Time Reckoning*, Africa, 1937 
and m his chapter entitled ‘Time and Space’, The Nuer, Oxford, 1940, pp. 94138 (this author is doubtless the 
one who has advanced furthest in the study of the question dealt with in our present article). 
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apprehended on another, more psychological plane. This distinction applies 
onh fi om the strict standpoint of method and research ; we are far from wishing 
to cieate, between the two categories, a gulf that does not in fact exist g 

A study of space must be absolutely empirical and exclude complicated 
terms: man has both feet firmly planted on the ground, and the world l£ 

ound him That is sufficient to enable him to prepare a map, on which space 
can be roughly depicted in the form of zones and directions. P 

The starting-point must be the human body. For the purposes of our study 

two things are of importance: gesture and portage. It would be necessary to 

draw up two regular lists for each of these words. Mauss was perhaps the first 

to indicate the advantage of studying human gestures, in ‘Les Techniques 

du corps . Leroi-Gourhan tackled the question of human gestures generative 

of techniques, and in his relevant work devoted a chapter to transport (human 
portage). r v 

Before continuing further, we would draw the reader’s attention to what 
we iegard as a fundamental point: to wish to undertake a study of the social 
.structure of space and time is not to wish to ‘re-invent’ a method or a technique. 
We simply propose to choose what we regard as indispensable to the under¬ 
standing of men, in the two most easily comparable perspectives. In the 
works of the two authors mentioned, we shall concern ourselves only with 
those acts in which the ‘space’ factor is most obviously involved. Thus the 
techniques of walking, running and carrying children enable us to study more 
adequately the movements of men and women over an area which is likely 
to become traditional, e.g. the house and its surroundings. In our communities, 
mam objects have been devised with a view to facilitating travel; in other 
communities in India, for instance—a journey is inseparable from a mountain 
of baggage, the betel-nut outfit, though itself quite simple, is placed in metal 
boxes which alone weigh several pounds. It is not correct to say that ‘in one 
country light luggage is used because people travel frequently, and in another 
heavy luggage because they travel rarely’. Not only does the Indian example 
disprove such an assertion, but this kind of facile explanation belongs to the 
past. We must rather study the idea which men form about their bodies, 
gestuies, clothes and traditional objects (those they must have with them 

everywheie and at all times) in their daily life, which itself is spread over a 
certain space. 

Within this space, tlieie can be at least two centres and a boundary: the 
table, the bed, the walls of the house or the yard-wall, if there is one. Here we 
must digress in oidei to meet an argument which might rightly be presented to 
us thus. To deal with the table, the bed, the limits of the house or of the yard 
—is that not simply to give an ethnographical description of the dwelling?’ 
Such is not our aim; we are more concerned with detecting the vital centres 
of the house, the poles of the home , around winch family life is most concen¬ 
trated. Thus we must establish a first zone—that reflected in the French 
term chez soi 1 2 3 or the English ‘home’ (note that these expressions can be 
so extended as to coincide, in certain circumstances, with that of‘nation’). 

Fhe fiist zone, which we shall call ‘Zone T, interests us for more than one 


1. M. Mauss, Les Techniques du corps , Journal de psychologic, XXXII, Nos. 3, 4, March-April 1936, republished 
in Sociologic ct anthropologic, Paris, P.U.F., 1950, pp. 363-86. 

2. A. Leroi-Gourhan, L'Homme ct la maticre, series Milieu ct Techniques, Paris 1945. 

3. L. Bernot and R. Blancard, ‘Nouville, un village fran^ais’, Travaux ct memoires de TInstitut d'cthnologie, LVII, 
published in co-operation with Unesco, Paris, Institut d’cthnologie, 1953, Chap. XII. 
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reason: not only is it eminently ‘social’, but it is likely to differ from one 
community to another (e.g. urban community, rural community), moieover, 
it can be directly contrasted with ‘Zone II’, which is roughly concentric with 
it and might be called the ‘near-home’ zone. If Zone I is essentially a family 
zone, Zone II is more of an economic nature. This does not imply that the 
two zones are completely different: in Zone I economic life is, where the ai tisan 
and the farmer are concerned, so closely related to family life that the problems 
arising usually affect both spheres; in these circumstances, Zone II constitutes 
a transition between the home and the outside world. In a strictly working 
class environment, when the meagreness of the worker’s wages does not permit 
him to organize his dwelling and his ‘little world’ (thus excluding all compensa¬ 
tion), Zone II no longer represents anything more than a direction—that 
towards work. A century of mechanization, i.e. what has already become a 
tradition, has made it possible in Europe to forget the importance of the 

dichotomy between these two spatial zones. 

Beyond this Zone II—which roughly covers the place of industrial work, 
the markets, the religious, administrative and legal centres, the schools and 
places of amusement—we find Zone III. Whereas Zone II can be placed 
within a framework (an urban area, part of a valley, etc.), Zone III is, as it 
were, outside any given framework. It might be called the ‘environs’. It is the 
region which can be visited on outings two or three times a year. It is like a 
frontier area, on the near side of which one is not far from home, but beyond 
which, every excursion seems an ‘event’. It would be interesting to determine 
the relations existing between this zone and the ‘isolate’—another zone, within 
which there is a tendency to contract marriage. 1 In our previously mentioned 
work (p. 194 et seq.), this Zone III, established by the informants themselves 
(and ending on the border of the locality where a different language is used), 
was confirmed by the fact that, for a period of 281 years (1669-1949), out of 
862 marriages recorded in the municipal registers only 29 had been contracted 
with persons coming from beyond the ‘environs’. One detail seems particularly 
important as regards the variability of the spatial zones: out of these 29 mar¬ 
riages, 23 took place after 1911. 

Zone IV is the zone furthest removed; it is hardly ever visited, and is known 
mainly by hearsay. It can begin either within or outside the boundaries of the 
nation or tribe. All the information that can be gathered concerning the way 
in which men envisage this zone helps to clarify the question of stereotypes and 
prejudices, as well as that of the attitude adopted towards foreigners (i.e. 
those belonging to another nation). 

We have referred to four zones. This figure is by no means definitive; only 
empirical research can determine the number of spatial zones applicable to a 
given population. 

Such research must be accompanied by a study of transport and the time 
required for such transport—factors which affect distance; for our zones are 

also measurable, and can be understood better, in terms of the second cate¬ 
gory—that of time. 2 


1. Cl. Levi-Strauss, Social Structure, op. cit., pp. 368-9, gives a summary of this question and the essential biblio- 
Kraphy. 

2. VVe cannot here dwell at length on the question of techniques, which is in any case a question of detail; we will 
merely say that a survey of this nature presupposes good cartographic material, the preparation of maps by 
the informants themselves, numerous interviews, etc. 
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Families frequently use such expressions as '.he year when X wS w' 

d d r f 1Stn n e P. ract,ce , rec l uires th e production of documents containing the 
date of one s birth e.g. ‘born on 13 March ,887’. In countries with no registry 
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President X s term of office? This is the case in Haiti. In Burma, the date is 

of less importance than the name of the day; for each day of the week there is 

AccoSTo Z d erie f W l Ct T ° f thC alph3bet (Sanskrit classification). 

the initiaf Wt*> rTk° b ' rth ’ the pclson concer ned receives a name based on 
e initial letter of the series corresponding to that day. Thus the Burmese 

as it were, carry their horoscopes about with them. (In these kinds ofcommu- 
times.) ^ bC neCCSSary t0 deVOte a special stud y t0 th ese ‘horoscopic’ 

tn"the'h SC T’ accordin S as ‘actual experience’ relegates ‘olden times’ 
to the backgiound, dates are associated with events. In this way we are led 

o Change .he cycle. Time can .hen be split up i„,„ past , prese Jand fire 

. the time of memory and of expectation. This is the kind of time that 
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also to be continued^ 56 " 1 StrCngthened b y cx Perience already acquired but 

t-J hlS c tln J e “,‘ Pa fr? reSent - futUre ’- can be more or kss identified with the 
. y a 1 e . a c y cle > however, which would either never be termi- 

na f , ' e * ln ln S subject being only a link in the chain between ancestors 
and descendants), or else would be terminated artificially (every five genera- 

i°ns, or instance the great-grandson becoming, in his turn, a great- 

grandlather). It is not difficult to see the importance of the study of kinship for 

c] . e ,purpose o accurately determining the place and role of these various 
links in the permanency of family growth. 

The third cycle, which might be called the ‘calendar cycle’, consists of 
a succession of hours, days, weeks, months and years, and particularly of 
a ternations work days, days of rest, and holidays; an ordinary, monotonous 


1. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer, Oxford, 1940; 
and ‘structural time’. 
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cycle, yet one containing exceptional events here and there, although these 
are known and expected in advance. Part of this cycle has been annexed, so to 
speak, by every great religious organization, the other part being annexed by 
the government. This calendar time is, in fact, the official time of the nation; 
it is an artificial cycle (so far as holidays are concerned) based on a natural 
cycle (succession of days). Sometimes the artificial cycle becomes traditional 
to such a degree that the non-observance of the tradition is regarded as sacri¬ 
lege; it can also weary the ‘faithful’, who come to abandon it (as in the case of 
commemorations of historical or political events). In France, the revival of 
Christmas festivities and the reappearance of the fear of contracting marriage 
in May likewise instance the variable nature of participation in the events of 
the cycle. 

We shall call the fourth cycle the ‘oecological’ cycle. It is the infra-structure, 
so to speak, of the third, with which it is closely correlated, although it does 
not condition it. As its name implies, it is a basic cycle, constituted by the 
distribution of the seasons—active seasons and dead seasons (the latter, as 
Mauss and Granet put it, frequently being ‘seasons of the dead’)—or by the 
succession of days and nights. It governs the distribution of all economic 
activities. It is the food cycle, which is so important in tropical or biseasonal 
countries; its aspect differs according to whether there is only one harvest, 
or two; ensilage, granaries and preserves modify the periods of tiding over 
from one harvest to the next. It is also the cycle (with irregular fluctuations) 
of handicrafts or small-scale industry, characterized by periods of full 
employment, concealed unemployment, and complete unemployment. 

The oecological cycle, in rural life and among the ‘primitives’, is frequently 
related to the lunar cycle. 

Such are the suggestions which we have ventured to put forward with respect 
to this dual aspect of social life—that of its morphological basis, and that of its 
structure. The limited space at our disposal has not permitted us to provide, in 
regard to the problems concerned, data to the full extent desirable. We should 
have dwelt longer on the fact that the extent of these zones and cycles varies, 
arid emphasized that, in underdeveloped countries, cycles and zones must be 
multiplied or simplified according to their overlapping. Naturally, this number 
of four zones and four cycles, which we have selected, is not applicable in all 
cases. Further, we are well aware that, in the course of the last io years, 
structuralism has progressed beyond the limits which we have set ourselves; 
but our prudence in this respect does not mean that we have refused to face 
the present problems of anthropology’; nor is our article intended as an 
introduction to a new method of tackling anthropological questions. We 
simply ask. by placing ‘quahfiable facts as close as possible to ‘quantifiable’ 
contexts, suc h as space and time, could we not, with the aid of the concepts 
of intervals, centres, boundaries, limits and directions, measure these facts 
and thus facilitate their comparison on the international plane—a comparison 
more suggestive than those of descriptive monographs, and one that would 
help to explain the ‘structurations’ of human groups? 
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THEORY AND METHODS 
IN COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

H. Walker 


The comparative method is probably the oldest of all the techniques of 
research and instruction in the social sciences ; yet it is, perhaps, the least 
developed. Aristotle used an elementary form of it in analysing and classifying 
the constitutions of the city states of the classical world in his Politics . Machia- 
velli employed it to some extent in his starkly realistic essay on The Prince . 
It was the basic method of Montesquieu in his Spirit of the Laws . Hundreds of 
others, in every country and in every time, have used comparison to elucidate 
and support their theses as to the nature and functions of the state. For centuries 
teachers have attempted to expand the horizon of their students to embrace 
other lands and other peoples by comparing their own familiar institutions 
with those of foreign countries. Statesmen and diplomats find a knowledge 
of the political structure and customs of other nations indispensable to the 
successful accomplishment of their public responsibilities. 

However, despite its antiquity and universality, the comparative method 
of study and research in the social sciences presents many difficulties. The 
subjects matter is far more complex than some of the easy generalizations of 
earlier students and writers would lead one to expect. Furthermore, owing 
to increases in population, multiplication of the number of members of the 
family of nations, new inventions, particularly in the fields of communication 
and transportation, and many other cultural and physical factors, the conclu¬ 
sions of earlier studies are in continual need of re-evaluation and revision. 
Much of the classical and medieval work in comparative government was 
quite superficial. With new knowledge and techniques of research, modern 
scholars are prepared to delve much more deeply than their predecessors. 
The division of the social sciences into disciplines and sub-disciplines has not 
promoted broad vision, but it has led to profounder scholarship in dealing 
with human problems. But the day will come, if indeed it is not already here, 
when synthesis will be necessary and increasing specialization may be found 
to have deprived society of the intellectual services of some of those who 
would have been best fitted to perform it. 

The accumulated data of political science are already so vast that a lifetime 
would not suffice to comprehend them all. Hence present-day students and 
teachers tend to confine their deeper delvings to some subdivision of the subject 
such as politics, political theory, or international relations. Public administration 
(as the term is understood in academic circles in the United States, at least) 
is one of these subdivisions of the more general field. It deals with the dynamics 
of government, particularly but not exclusively as they relate to the activities 
of the executive branch. Thus described, public administration is as old 
as government itself, since it is merely the institutions of the State in motion. 
However, it was not widely recognized as a separate specialized field 
of academic study until rather recently—say, since the beginning of the third 
decade of the twentieth century. Its greatest development has occurred during 
the last two decades, during which the great national States have been 
introducing ever-wider economic and social programme, while underdevelope 
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countries have sought, through technical assistance, to learn how to make their 
governments more adequate to the needs of their people. 

Governments are created by men to serve human needs. Like all social 
institutions, they are subject to constant change in order to respond to new 
needs. Old functions wither and die as new ones are born, but the nature and 
pace of change vary from country to country, and even within countries. He 
who would study comparative public administration, thus following develop¬ 
ments in two or more countries simultaneously, must accustom himself to the 
rhythm of the motion picture, not the still photograph. He who would engage 
in cross-national research in this area must also be cognizant of his biases and 
inarticulated premises, based on his own cultural background. There is no 
place in this field of study and research either for the chauvinistic nationalist 
or for the inflexible ideological propagandist. Yet the near-universality of 
democratic concepts among modern national States makes pardonable in 
most contexts the assumption that the public interest, as defined by democrati¬ 
cally chosen representatives or by popular majorities, is the ultimate end of 
public administration. However, human frailties such as greed for gain and 
lust for power still exist in the world, and lead men to pervert and prostitute 
public office from its status as a public trust to that of a private domain, subject 
to their exploitation. 1 he student of comparative public administration 
must have the skill to recognize and the courage to describe these abnormal 
situations for what the}, aie. 1 his is not always easy, since they are frequently 
disguised by a facade of benevolence. But the public needs facts before it can 
decide whether or not is desires to tolerate a continuation of such government, 
faith in the triumph of the democratic principles of human welfare, once the 
people have the facts, suggests the ultimate overthrow of despotic and corrupt 

iegim( s and the substitution of public officials who will be responsive to public 
needs and faithful to their trust, 

The study of comparative government has long formed a part of political 
s( llC( ; books have shown a tendency to be a description of government 

institutions as they exist in several of the important national States, arranged 
for study in series, without much serious attempt at comparison. Actually, 
comparison was often left to the teacher, whose capacity for such an exacting 
task varied from great to negligible. Small attention was given in such courses, 

< xcept incidentally, to comparisons between the institutions of the home 

< ountry of the students and those of foreign lands. Many teachers of the 
subject learned all they knew about their speciality from books; travel was 
expensive and not available to impecunious professors. But there has been a 
small group of inspiring teachers who have had a wide background of personal 
experience in the countries whose governments they explained. Others came 
into the teaching profession from the ranks of the foreign service. Occasionally 
a foreign professor was imported to teach about his own country as well as to 
examine critically and to write about the institutions of his host country from 

le standpoint of an informed foreign observer. The United States owes much 

S A m r at v Ilg ? bse , rv f lions of Alexis de Tocqueville, Ostrogorski, James 
Bryce, Andr* Siegfried, Harold Laski, Herman Finer and Dennis Brogan, 

to mention only a few. European scholarship derived similar benefits from the 

Nork of A. Lawrence Lowell, Frank J. Goodnow, Charles E. Merriarn and 
many others. 

In later years comparative study of government has become more truly 
comparative and analytical. But in this process it has been increasingly 
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apparent that informed and fruitful comparison requires special knowledge 
Thus there has been a tendency to break the subject down into such specialities 
as comparative federal government, comparative local government compa- 
ra ive political parties, comparative law, comparative legislation and compa¬ 
emp o y ,„g the special da,a of its branch. Comparative government, the pa^em 
of all of them serves as a gateway to all the rest. Something may be Fost in 
this process of division and subdivision; while there are few encyclopaedic 
minds which can encompass the whole, excessive specialization may S 
result in a loss of contact with reality. There is a great need for a Pareto a 
pengler, an H. G. Wells and a Toynbee in every generation, even though the 

synthesis they make and the theories they advance are hypotheses rather than 
definitive answers to human problems. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH PERSONNEL, TRAINING AND SELECTION 

Foi the majority of students, teachers and research workers the approach to 
the field of comparative public administration lies through broad and thorough 
training, sympathetic understanding and objective evaluation of the adminis¬ 
trative activities of two or more countries, in a relatively narrow area of 
specialization. The training, to be adequate, must include more than political 
science, which must be combined with law, history, economics, sociology, 
human geography, social psychology or cultural anthropology. Each of these 
disciplines has a great deal to contribute to an understanding of human 
affairs, because both of its content and its method. Those who are not familiar 
with current thinking and trends in research among the leading specialists in 
each of these branches are not fully equipped to undertake fruitful studies in 
the field of comparative public administration. Formal courses of study are 

desirable, but wide reading in all these subjects is indispensable to the thorough 
scholar. 

One result of contact with these stimulating complementary disciplines 
should be to counteract any tendency toward dogmatism in reaching conclu¬ 
sions, as well as to suggest valuable techniques of research in the gathering 
of data. Authority, in the modern world, where education is increasingly 
available to all, lies with him whose techniques and conclusions can withstand 

the most rigorous analysis and criticism, not with him who can speak with the 
loudest voice. 

Sympathetic understanding of administrative institutions and procedures 
cannot be gained only from libraries. In part, it is a function of the personality 
of the student, teacher or research worker. But in even greater part it depends 
upon his personal contact with the culture in which the institution exists 
and in which it functions. The people who must look to it for service are the 
only ones who know whether it satisfies their needs. Any attempt to do research 
on topics in comparative public administration will be at best superficial 
unless the student can visit the countries he pretends to study and remain there 
long enough to become familiar with the cultural environment. Talks with 
expatriates are a poor substitute; such persons lose contact with their former 
culture when they leave it, and their impressions are of value in inverse 
proportion to the length of their absence. 

There is some question whether a person may even be able to view objectively 
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the culture in which he was reared. He is too much a part of it to be able to 
see its strengths and weaknesses unless he has intimate experience of another 
culture with which he may compare it. In this need lie the virtue and necessity 
of the study of comparative government and administration, international 
congresses, exchanges of graduate students and teachers among countries 
(as under the Buenos Aires Convention, the Rhodes Scholarships and the 
Fulbright programme), and individual and group foreign travel for study and 
research. The serious contributions of the next few decades to the understanding 
of comparative public administration will come primarily from persons who 
have participated in such programmes and activities, and especially from those 
who have served as members of technical assistance missions. 

The selection of those who will be used for such activities, in so far as they 
are government-subsidized, is a difficult task. It is made even more difficult 
in such countries as the United States by the fact that little selection of a 
constructive type goes on in academic circles. Interest rather than aptitude 
governs recruitment and selection of students in universities, whether for the 
pursuit of programmes of preparation for research and service in international 
bodies or for comparative public administration teaching or for service with 
their own governments. True, the number needed is small, but the quality 
of those who are available is not high enough to guarantee an adequate 
number of competent persons for the vacancies. It may be suggested that the 
rather disappointing experience of some countries with interchange pro¬ 
grammes is due either to poor selection at the point of initial entry into the 
subject of study or at the point of choice for foreign experience, or to the limited 
number of persons interested and qualified from among whom the selection 
had to be made. 

Successful preparation for teaching and research in comparative public 
administration requires: (a) careful selection at the time of beginning specia¬ 
lized study, to ensure the psychological adjustment, intelligence and social 
maturity of those who enter upon it; (b) thorough training in the culture and 
governmental institutions of the country in which the student lives; (c) broad 
instruction in and comprehension of the whole social science area of study and 
research; (d) willingness and ability to live abroad long enough to learn the 
language and to feel at home in the culture of at least one other country— 
better several; (e) skill in the design and analysis of research projects, a feeling 
loi non-rational factors in social action, and objectivity in the appraisal of 
social institutions; (f) ability to interview and to record results; and (g) pru¬ 
dence in coining to conclusions. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION EXPERTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TEAMS 

I lie selection of persons to undertake service on team of experts for technical 
assistance projects requires even more care than that outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. While the field from which selection is to be made would naturally 
be limited to those who had the training, ability, and attributes described, even 
nioic is k quired. I lie background of the scholar and the experience of several 
cultures aie a minimum. In addition, the expert should have an attitude of 
nimility, a since ic desiie to learn from the culture of his host, and a willing¬ 
ness to share the experience which he has had in various cultural complexes 
\n ic may be pertinent to the solution of local problems. In this process he 
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Of ,ts existing institutions and the need for improvements in them but also 2 
to possible applications which might be made of them in other cultural • 
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his host culture and forgetting his own. Some of these requirements relate to 

peisonal qualities, and some to educational background. They are both 

important but primary emphasis in selection needs to be placed upon personal 

qualities. Some deficiencies in factual knowledge such as locS language 

history and culture, can be supplied after appointment if necessary; deficS 
in attitude cannot. ' ’ cs 


cross-national research in public administration 


Up to the present, progress in cross-national research in public administration 
has been painfully slow. This may be attributed, in part, to the lack of interest 
in this field and in part to the dearth of persons qualified to work in it The 
rapid growth in the last few years, in programmes of educational exchange 
and technical assistance has, however, given a new and vital impetus. Manv 
more persons than ever before are becoming qualified to undertake research 
1 lie growing demand for experts with wide experience for technical assis¬ 
tance work, and as teachers in colleges and universities, has created new 
outlets for the employment of such persons in a growing field of service 

While there is an increasinginterest andarapidly growing literature produced 
by these alert observers who work and travel in foreign lands, the sources of 
information from which they may draw their data are in many countries 
painfully inadequate. If there is a written constitution, a code of laws and 
statistical data, such as a census, these are available, but often only in the 
language ol the country. Even the most amateur practitioner of cross-national 
comparative study is familiar with the wide discrepancy which exists between 
the formal legal provisions and actual administration. Thus knowledge of the 
language is necessary not only to read the documents, but also to conduct 
field studies and interviews to ascertain how the administration really works. 

In only a few countries are studies available of the history of administrative 
institutions and their operations. The Whitehall series of books in Great 
Britain and the three admirable monographs by Dr. Leonard D. White in the 
United States represent a tendency which it is to be hoped will be copied in 
many other countries. One cannot fully understand an institution unless one 
knows about its evolution. In many cases such a histoiy will reveal the evil 
which a particular government agency was created to remedy, and just as 
clearly indicate that its activities are obsolete. On the other hand such a 
background study ma) serve to explain the continuing need for a service 
whose present utility is not otherwise readily apparent. Unfortunately for the 
student of administrative institutions, it has not been the custom of historians 
in the past to give much attention to his needs. But if their interest and co¬ 
operation can be enlisted, both graduate students and mature scholars of 
history can make substantial contributions to the needed factual material 
for the use of the research worker in the comparative administration field, in 
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every country. Students of comparative administration themselves may, with 
profit, utilize the well proven techniques of historical research to produce, 
both for their own use and that of their colleagues, the basic studies in admi¬ 
nistrative history which are so essential to an understanding of contemporary 
administrative organization and procedure. 

One of the most significant contemporary emphases in cross-national 
research in public administration is upon the relation of administrative institu¬ 
tions to their environment. This concern is met in part by the historical studies 
just referred to. But in order to see the contemporary scene more clearly, it is 
necessary to broaden and deepen the research to include data usually thought 
of as pertaining more to economics, sociology, human geography, social 
psychology, cultural anthropology and law, than to public administration 
per se. Some scholars call this broadened approach the ‘ecology’ of public 
administration, borrowing a term from the natural sciences of botany and 
zoology. Certainly, before the student of comparative public administration 
can make fruitful comparisons between institutions in different countries, 
he must know as much as he can learn about their status and relation to their 


environment in the countries where they are being used. The transferability 
of institutions from one country to another frequently depends upon the 
receptivity of the new environment. This, too, must be explored. 

Such data as now exist on the ‘ecology’ of public administration are at 
best fragmentary. Only in those countries in which public administration is 
fully accepted as a subject for study by advanced university students is it 
likely that research and publication in this area would have occurred. Of 
course there are many articles, monographs and books in the allied fields of 
sociology, anthropology, geography, economics, law and social psychology 
which throw considerable light on the problems of the student of comparative 
public administration, but this illumination is oblique rather than direct. 
Hence it will probably be necessary for the students of public administration 
to qualify themselves for, and to undertake, their own research in interdiscipli¬ 
nary areas, before they can secure the information which they need. Already 
it is clear that mastery of the concepts and techniques of a single social science 
is not enough. The competent scholars of the future in comparative public 
administration must be prepared to work with equal competence in several. 

It may be useful at this point to indicate some ol the subjects of study and 
research which can offer important information to comparative public 
administration. Before one can evaluate intelligently the adequacy of an 
institution for the solution of the problems of people living in any culture, it is 
necessary to know many things about those people, and about their cultural 
enviionment. Some of these are, strictly speaking, geographical, such as 
(lunate and rainfall; location with reference to rivers and oceans* topography; 
natural resources, particularly mineral and vegetable. Others are more 
sociological, such as the nature of the population pyramid: whether population 
is expanding or contracting, density of population, level of education and 
literacy, language characteristics, religious institutions and beliefs, family 
systems, social classes in the population, mobility among classes, climate of 
public opinion, character and effectiveness of the mass media of communica¬ 
tion, and the degree of receptivity of the people to social and cultural innova¬ 
tions. Still others have an economic orientation, such as the nature of the 
national income, its amount, and its distribution among the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors of the economy; wage and income levels; standard of living and 
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^nWithout,reformation on most or all of these points to explain the nature 
strength of public support for government institutions, it is difficult if 
not impossible to study the latter intelligently. Of course, the student must 
know the elements of the legal system, its historical and contemporary back- 
giound and effectiveness, as well as the structure of government institutions. 
As has already been pointed out, this cannot be discovered from an examina¬ 
tion of the constitution and laws alone. Actual government is frequently quite 
divergent from its supposed legal norms. Then in some countries there are 
special problems arising from the existence of massive pressure groups, well 
organized for action, such as the military veterans. Even in some countries 
which have never fought a war the career military officers occupy a peculiarly 
potent position vis a vis the civilian authorities. Among other special types of 
State are those which are colonies of other States, or, even if freed, which still 
labour under a colonial mentality or attitude. Still another distinguishable 
group includes those which have been defeated in war. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Within the last decade there has grown up in international usage a concept 
used to desciibe those countries which for one reason or another have not 
achieved the development to which their natural and human resources would 
entitle them. The adjective ‘underdeveloped’ has come to be applied to a 
gi cat number of countries which, because of their limited capacity to satisfy 
the legitimate aspiiations of their people, have become the actual or potential 
objects of international or national technical assistance. It is significant that 
the few attempts which have been made to give definition to the term have 
employed the ecological approach, such as has been advanced in this paper. 
For example, Walter Sharp in his International Technical Assistance says: ‘The so- 
called underdeveloped areas, while no two present identical features, are 
characterized generally by (i) the low per capita income of their inhabitants 
in comparison with those of North America and Western Europe; (2) the 
high ratio of agricultural to other forms of employment; (3) high birth rates 
and rapidly growing populations; (4) badly balanced and inadequate diets; 
an d (5) widespread illiteracy and disease, associated with rudimentary 
educational and health facilities. The mechanical energy consumed per capita 
is about one-twentieth what it is in the advanced industrial countries of the 
West, and industrial development averages only a tenth as much.* 

The Special Committee on Public Administration Problems of the United 
Nations in its 1951 report on Standards and Techniques of Public Administration 
said: ‘One of the principal characteristics of underdeveloped areas is the 
imbalance between aspirations and needs on the one hand and material 
advancement and administrative maturity on the other. . . . The problems 
of underdeveloped countries that may be related to public administration 
are primarily problems of transition; transition fromsemi-feudal and traditional 
to more responsible and rational forms of administration; from an agricultural 
and extractive economy to an economy of industry and trade; from a colonial 
regime conducted by foreigners to a national government. . . . Certain 
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characteristic conditions may be observed in underdeveloped countries. In the 
first place, the gap which exists between rich and poor is marked. It penetrates 
deeply into the entire range of economic, social and cultural relationships, 
and its impact is felt in the public administration as well. Frequently the 
duality expresses itself also in terms of the gulf which exists between an agrarian 
or barter culture and a commercial or money culture, existing side by side, 
but with little interpenetration. In some areas there is a related but deeper 
duality as between an original stock of ancient lineage and a recent immigrant 
leadership, or vice versa. At the same time too small a proportion from either 
group, or from their admixture, is available to furnish the technical knowledge 
or administrative experience required for the proper economic and social 
development of the country. Meanwhile, too, there is a continuation of the 
associated social and economic ills, such as uncontrolled inflation, widespread 
illiteracy, rampant disease, or political instability. All of these factors hamper 
the effective employment of the country’s human and natural resources.’ 

The concept of underdevelopment as applied to States is a relative one. No 
nation is completely developed; none is completely undeveloped. Even the 
nations most advanced economically and socially may be underdeveloped 
morally and politically. The oldest cultures sometimes show evidences of 
immaturity; the younger may be quite mature in many aspects of their 
economic and social life. Comparative techniques aid in revealing these 
divergences. They offer assistance to those people in a society who are interested 
in establishing criteria for and in measuring governmental progress. As 
improvements are made, the States at the lower end of the development scale 
rise toward the median. Some may even cease to be underdeveloped, if one 
understands by that term that they lie below the median in relation to other 
States. If this process continues long enough, the median tends to rise, and 


those states which have failed to keep pace with the advance may cease to 
be adequately developed when compared with their world neighbours by 
falling below the newly established median. 

Unfortunately for scientific accuracy in the determination of the level of 
development of a country, many of the elements which must be considered in 
rating it are not, as yet, susceptible of quantification. One of the areas of 
research in comparative public administration must be, for some time to 


come, the development of units of measurement which can be applied objecti¬ 
vely to the organization, plans and accomplishments of governments. Some 
progress has been made along this line in local government, but little or 
nothing significant has been done for national governments. 

Another serious difficulty for scientific work in comparative public 
administiation lies in the necessity for value judgments, which even among 
expei t soc ial scientists, in many cases, tend to be matters of taste or personal 
judgirn nt based upon the cultural background and the experience of the 
evaluator. In every case, it seems desirable to appraise the adequacy of any 
social institution in any culture with reference to its acceptance and efficiency 
in that culture. Then it is necessary, if comparative public administration 
is to be advanc ed, to appraise it in terms of its adequacy as suggested by social 
science generalizations theoretical or validated by previous research. If 
the institution passes these tests, one may then proceed to the question of 
whether it is suitable for transplanting to a different environment. This is the 
sort of problem which must concern the expert technician who, if he decides 
a rmatively, must woik out the details of implantation in and adaptation to 
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the new culture. It should be clear that the value judgment as to an institution 
in its original environment may be different from such a judgment as to its 
transferability. The former might well be made by any consent observer 
rained in the social sciences; the latter would require, in addition, special 
training and experience in comparative methods and techniques as well as 
considerable knowledge of the cultural configurations involved. As the teaching 
and research in the field of comparative public administration are developed 
more persons competent to make such judgments will perhaps be available 
and the bases for such appraisals may acquire a more scientific character. 
It seems clear however that, at present, this branch of the social sciences is in 
its infancy, although standing upon the threshold of rapid growth and 
development to meet the needs of an increasingly interdependent world. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 

IN ECONOMICS 

C. Clark 


1 hose aspects of economics concerned with international comparisons are, on 
the whole, new. Economics in its early stages tended to concentrate upon 
national problems. 

I he development of economics was largely, in its early stages, a British 
contribution to the world. Britain appears to have contributed most to the 
world in the development of physics and economics—as did Italy, France and 
the Netherlands in the visual arts, Germany in chemistry and music, the 
United States of America in biology. Why things should have developed in 
this way, and how they are likely to develop in the future, are subjects on which 
we may long continue to speculate. But these events have had a profound 
influence on scientific and cultural history. 

1 he world ‘British’ is used advisedly rather than the word ‘English’. The 

greatest contribution in all time to both economic theory and practice came 

horn a Scotsman, Adam Smith—not to mention Clerk, Maxwell and Kelvin 
in physics. 

Adam Smith, almost single-handed, changed not only the world’s ideas 
about economics, but also the course of action of all the leading countries. 
Without in any way minimizing the extraordinary nature of his achievement, 
it should b< pointed out that British writers tend to underestimate the parallel 
woik, in practical administration as well as in theory, which was being done 
by the French economists, particularly Turgot, in the eighteenth century. 

1 hr foundations of economics in Britain had been laid by two extra¬ 
ordinarily brilliant seventeenth century figures, Sir William Petty and 
Girgoiv King. Petty was a physician and natural scientist turned economist, 
of most penetrating insight; and King an accomplished statistician, even by 
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present-day standards. These names, somewhat unfamiliar even to profes- 
siona economists, are not a mere historical irrelevancy. For Gregory King 
competently surveying all the information then available, made an economic 
comparison of the population, productivity and taxable capacity of England 
France and the Netherlands, as they were in his time. His objectives®were 
stuctly national indeed belligerent; for his objective, as a public official, was 
o advise King William III and Queen Anne on the course of their long wars 
with France, and as to England’s economic capacity to wage war. But this 
does not detract from the pioneering brilliance of his achievement. 

t er economic writers in the eighteenth century, who were quite numerous, 
were convinced ‘mercantilists’, and mostly wrote on the subject of how to 
enrich their country at the expense of others. It was Adam Smith who 
promulgated the revolutionary and fruitful idea that, by free trade, a country 
could enrich both itself and its neighbours. Though later economics has added 
some qualifications to this proposition, it still remains predominantly true; 
and the world, as it recovers sanity, is gradually returning to it. 

Adam Smith was an extremely wide reader, and so far as his resources 
allowed him, collected economic information from every country that he could. 
He cleaily grasped the important fact, for instance, that already, by his time, 

k al wages earned by labour in the American colonies were substantially 
higher than those earned in Britain. 


The next significant figure in the succession of British economists was 
Malthus—who is generally remembered, unfortunately, for his work on 
population, which was on the whole an error, but whose highly significant 
speculations in the field of economic theory were only recently brought to 
light by the biographical researches of Lord Keynes and Professor Sraffa. 
Malthus, too, endeavoured to collect information from a number of countries. 

The line of succession passes through Ricardo, who was predominantly 

a theoietical economist, to John Stuart Mill, alike philosopher, economist 

and political theorist, in the middle of the nineteenth century. By Mill’s time, 

Bi ltish thought and influence dominated the world—though they were not to 

do so foi veiy long. We can perhaps understand, therefore, how he and his 

contemporaries weie chiefly interested in British economics—if we include 

theiein also the economics of India and of British colonial territories—and 

made no gieat effort systematically to collect and compare information about 
other countries. 


What may have been understandable, though hardly defensible, in Mill’s 
time, w r as much more open to criticism in the later years of the nineteenth 
century. By this time the leader of economic thought was Marshall, who did 
a great deal to systematize and refine economic theory. He had extensive 
knowledge and a critical judgment of facts, so far as they affected his own 
country, and also, which was very rare among academic men of his time, 
had first-hand knowledge of trade unions, co-operatives and other working- 
class movements. But he took comparatively little interest in economic events 
outside his own country. To late-nineteenth century thinkers, Britain was 
still very much the centre of the world. 

This complacent insularity had extremely serious consequences. As economic 
thinking began to develop in other countries, their economists resented this 
assumption of superiority. Marshall’s relations with Boehm-Bawerk were 
extremely bad, and not good with Taussig, the father of American economics. 
Economists in other countries came to think, somewhat emotionally, that 
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Free Trade was merely a British device for injuring other countries, and gave 
intellectual support to the vulgar campaign against Free Trade which was 
beginning to grow up. Led by Germany and the United States, a number 
of countries in the late nineteenth century enacted protectionist measures, 
which however we now see to have been very mild in comparison with what 
was to come in the present century. For these measures which, in the long run, 
probably injured the countries imposing them, as well as the rest of the world, 
the indifference of British economists to events in other countries was largely 

responsible. 

There is a great deal of valuable nineteenth century material for inter¬ 
national economic comparisons; but it was compiled by consular officers, 
constructional engineers and similar hard-working men, not by economists. 
Some of the French statistical economists of that period, particularly Leroy- 
Beaulieu and de Foville, had a wider range of vision than their British con¬ 
temporaries, and the best work of international comparison in that period 
was Uebersichte der Weltiwirtschaft by the Austrian, Neumann-Spallart. 

By the 1880’s, the reaction to protectionism had begun in Britain also. 
British businessmen, if not British economists, were forced to begin making 
some international economic comparisons in their minds, if only because of 
the increasing pressure of German and American competition in world export 
markets. We might pause to reflect that the world economic predominance of 
Britain in the middle decades of the nineteenth century was the consequence 
of certain political facts—not the other way around, as the Marxists reason; 
for had it not been that France had suffered political instability and war, that 
Germany was still in process of formation and the U.S. devastated and 
exhausted in a civil war, Britain would have had to meet fierce economic 
competition at a much earlier date. 

By the turn of the century, the Prime Minister, Balfour, was writing a 
scholarly but indecisive pamphlet on some of the difficult points of economic 
theory involved in the protectionist controversy—not the sort of thing that 
often happens in present-day politics. But also Balfour was giving instructions 
that led to the preparation, by a staff of able young statisticians in the British 
Civil Service, of the documents which came to be known as the Fiscal Bluebook. 
This work, undertaken between 1904 and 1909, made a really thorough 
comparison of production, wages, cost of living, occupations and other relevant 
factors, between the principal industrial countries of the world. To this day, 
their work reads well, and was a long way ahead of contemporary work in 
other countries. The rising generation of British statisticians—Flux, Macrosty, 
Snow, McGregor and Llewellyn-Smith, atoned for the neglect of international 
comparisons as shown by Marshall—and also, unfortunately, by many of 
Marshall’s academic successors in Cambridge. 

Unlike the second world war, which did produce, as a beneficial by-product, 
a great stimulation of economic research and thinking, the first world war did 
not. It would only indeed have been in a world extremely ignorant of inter¬ 
national economics—statesmen, bankers and civil servants alike—that 
such extraordinary ideas about reparations at the end of the first world war 
could have been propounded. 

One must indeed invoke a similar explanation for the incompetence with 
which the financial and economic affairs of most countries were conducted 
in the years immediately after 1918. 

By that time, however, there was a widespread feeling that a great deal 
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c™nion°nt n"y oTtkaTeco n . C ° mpa ™ ons . was nc ^cd. This was the 

politically influential people; and the'resuk 

o c ffi C r ic Section of the League ° fNa ^™ 

ass^^d^by^Professor J.^I^^on^hfTe^nd^y e pr^forOT a j > ?° M "»J » Jf 

which slowly and painfully unwound the chaos f , Wes an ^ Youn f P lan s, 

holding intermittent sessions since the i88o’s, their proceedings were lareelv 

concerned with population and other matters within the plrZv ofThe 

statistician and such economic studies as they did publish though of con 

s.dcrab e value, were isolated studies of national problems, and few made anv 
attempt at international comparison. ^ 

Under the auspices of the League of Nations, a World Economic Conference 
%as held at Geneva in 1927. The objects of this conference were both political 
and technical. In the political field, in attempting to obtain the femova 
of restrictions on international trading, or even as against the imposition of 
fin ther restrictions, the conference was a complete failure. But in the technical 
field, in adding to the world’s economic knowledge, it achieved great success- 
how great, we have only realized later as affairs came into propef perspecUve’ 
One of the most important achievements of the secretariat at the P con P ference 
was the devising of a reliable statistical method for the difficult and treacherous 
task of measuring the relative severity of tariffs in different countries. (Their 
interesting results, relating to the i 9 2o’s were not revised or brought up to 

nf S A A GA Jr recently undertook their revision.) Under the inspiration 
of S.i Arthur Bowley, who predicted that the British population would reach 
its maximum about .940, a good deal of work was done on the international 
comparison of population trends and expected growth in labour forces. 
Reliable index numbers were constructed, for the first time, of the volume 
of world production of food, raw materials and manufactures, and measure¬ 
ments were made, on a comparable base, of changes in the volume and the 
price of imports and exports of all the trading countries. 

r T1 ? C Economic Section of the League of Nations began a World Statistical 
Yearbook, which improved steadily from year to year. At the beginning of the 
world depression in 1930, it commissioned a valuable and critical study, on 
a world basis, ‘The Course and Phases of the Present Depression’ by Professor 
Ohlin, now a leading figure in Swedish politics. 

This later became an annual World Economic Survey, every issue of which, 
up to 1939, did a great deal to inform economists throughout the world, and 
to guide their minds along the channel of thinking in terms of international 
comparisons. It is difficult to overstate the value of these studies. 

In 1919, the International Labour Office was a parallel foundation with 

wLu° n0rn * C ^ ec *’ on th e League cfNations, but followed a different course. 
While the Economic Section of the League was cautious and slow, the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office sought to take bold and rapid action. It is hard not 
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to sympathize with them. While the Economic Section was an information 
service only, the Labour Office interpreted its Charter as calling foi action 
to promote the welfare of labour throughout the world. It was staffed and 
supported by enthusiastic men, some of whom were not technically qualified 
even before the onset of the Great Depression, it used to comment freely upon 
monetary policy and other issues which the League of Nations held were the 
proper field of itself and its own Economic Section, and outside the Intel- 

national Labour Office’s scope. 

Under the vigorous but extremely autocratic direction of Albert Thomas, 
and with the enthusiastic support of the English statisticians, Hilton and Nixon, 
the International Labour Office set about its first big task in economic com¬ 
parison: an international comparison of real wages. This is not to say that 
such a comparison had been never attempted before. The British Board ol 
Trade studies of 1909 had provided material for a fairly good comparison 
between European countries, though very uncertain in its comparison between 
Europe and America; and some individual English statisticians had tentatively 
examined the problem as early as the 1880’s. But all this information was out 
of date; and, in the 1920’s, a new comparison was urgently needed. The 
Labour Office, with its systematic and extensive collection of information 
about wages and prices in leading industrial cities throughout the world, was 
clearly in a position to do the job properly for the first time. By 1926, the first 
results were ready—and then all hell broke loose. The first table showed Italy s 
real wages as about the lowest in Europe, and the then Government of Italy 
angrily asked if they were paying good money into the International Labour 
Office in order that their country might be publicly insulted and humiliated 

in this fashion. 

Diplomatic pressure soon put a stop to the publication of any more results 
of this sort. The best statisticians in the Labour Office began to turn their 
attention to the possibility of further refinements of their method, but without 


any prospect of applying it. 

In 1928, the Labour Office published some results showing how low Russian 
real wages were then in comparison with Western Europe (in subsequent 
years they fell a great deal lower;. This was possible, because Russia was not 
at that time a member of the International Labour Office. It is hard to sec 
how it could have been repeated when Russia was a member. But in this 
connexion it may be asked how, in the present day, the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations contrives to publish tables of average national income 
per head (albeit calculated by a very defective method), in which some 
countries are shown at extremely low income levels. The answer is that on 
these calculations also depends the amount of the contribution which each 
country has to pay to the United Nations. Countries do not seem to mind how 
poor the statistics make them appear, if they are going to save some dollars 
thereby. 


Foiled in their first major, and entirely commendable, objective in the 
field of international comparisons, the statisticians of the Labour Office turned 
their attention to the preparation of a Year B >ok of Labour Statistics, which 
steadily grew in value and significance, and in the range of subjects covered. 
By the middle of the 1930’s, it had attained its present form, and remains one 
of the most valuable reference books for the use of the economist. 

The International Labour Office also undertook, in 1930, an interesting 
study, commissioned by the Ford Motor Company, of the relative cost of 
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living in different countries, on a much more extensive scale than in its 
preceding study. Most of the work hitherto had recorded only the prices of 
ood and fuel, with some fragmentary information about rents and clothing, 
lhe Ford Motor Company, when it commissioned the 1930 study, had a 
policy (since abandoned) of paying operatives, at its plants throughout the 
world, the cost of purchasing an American working man’s family budget. 

his task is not so easy as might be supposed. Some years later in the 
btatistique Generate in Paris, I saw in a cupboard, which should have contained 
statistical documents, some dusty clothing. The French statisticians explained 
to me that these were specimens which had been bought by the International 
Labour Office at the time of the inquiry, to ascertain current prices in Paris 
and that this was very difficult. A checked woollen shirt, of the kind which an 
American operative wears to go to work on a winter day, was only sold in 

one or two shops in Paris where it was regarded as the dernier cri in male 
fashions, and extremely expensive. 

However, using suitable statistical devices to overcome such difficulties, 
the results of this 1930 study were very valuable, and provided a starting 
point for my own statistical comparisons of real national incomes in different 
countries, on which work was commenced in 1935. 

While international organizations were engaged in these tasks, some really 
remarkable work in international economic comparison was being achieved 
in Germany. The intellectual leadership largely came from the Institut fur 
Weltwirtschaft in Kiel, though the active work was mostly done in the 
Statistisches Reichsamt in Berlin. I his work on international economic 
comparisons began as soon as the debacle of the Great Inflation of 1923 was over. 

It is indeed fortunate that the Reichsamt was at the time controlled by the 
dynamic personaity of Ernst Wagemann, who combined those duties with a 
professorship in the University of Berlin and the directorship of the Institut 
fuer Konjunkturforschung, a semi-official organization for studying business 
cycle movements, which also made extensive international investigations. 

With each succeeding issue, the German Statistisches Jahrbuch became a 
more and more valuable reference book for international comparisons on a 
great number of economic subjects, giving in many cases wider and more 
detailed figures than those given by the League of Nations. Meanwhile the 
institute in Kiel, through its journal Weltwirtschaft liches Archiv, was encouraging 
a wide range of studies, by economists in many countries, on international 
economic comparisons. It was in this journal, in 1938, that my own first results 
of international comparisons of national incomes were published. 

After the establishment of the Nazi regime in Germany, all these tasks 
continued, though not on the whole advancing at the same bold pace as in 
previous years. The second world war, unlike the first, led to a great promotion 
of economic and statistical knowledge—there was a most interesting and rapid 
development in the technique of preparing ‘national accounts’, reviewing 
the flows of the entire national product, and not merely of governmental 
transactions, in several countries. During the war, the leading statisticians 
involved in the U.S., Great Britain and Canada conferred with the object of 
making their methods fully comparable, and it is very fortunate that this 
task was undertaken early, before differences had had time to set and become 
rigid. Out of this conference arose an official publication entitled The Impact 
of the War upon Civilian Consumption , in which the statisticians of three allied 
countries were able to present a fully agreed report measuring the extent of 
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the economic contribution which each country was making to the war, and 
the amount of consumption which its civilians had foregone. It is also 
interesting to record that the full account of these proceedings was transmitted, 
by underground means, to statisticians in the Netherlands and Norway. 

This study was only a forerunner of a much more thorough international 
comparison, covering the United States, Britain, France, Germany and Italy, 
made by the statistical office of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, under the direction of the American statistician Mr. Milton 
Gilbert, and completed in 1953. 

In the immediate post-war years, ‘national accounts’ or ‘social accounts’ 
were quickly prepared, in an internationally comparable manner, except for 
a few details, in all the leading industrial countries. (There have also been 
some mistakenly enthusiastic efforts to apply these methods in countries still 
largely based upon subsistence agriculture, such as India, Burma and Rhodesia, 
where they are quite inapplicable.) As soon as these results were standardized 
and internationally comparable, the OEEC set about the far more arduous 
task of translating all these money figures into real terms, that is to say, 
measuring the actual quantities of goods which could be bought in these money 
transactions, whether consumption, housing, capital equipment or government 

services. It is along these lines that a great deal more work is to be expected 
in the near future. 

It is hoped that the foregoing brief study may have—in a field where the 

technique can only be understood by a trained statistician, and the results 

only interpreted by an experienced economist—done something to convey 

to the general reader the scope of international comparison in economics. 

the methods by which it can be undertaken, and the difficulties which have to 
be faced. 
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I. ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CROSS-NATIONAL RESEARCH 

CO-OPERATION : 

THE ORGANIZATION FOR COMPARATIVE SOCIAL 

RESEARCH 

S. Rokkan 


More than any other branch of human knowledge, the social sciences must 
depend for their progress on world-wide communication and co-operation 
among their devotees. This is so not only because interstimulation and exchange 
are essential in the advancement of these sciences; the social sciences are quite 
particularly dependent on co-operation across geographical and political 
boundaries because they can only advance in generality and validity as 
comparable data are accumulated for more and more areas, populations and 
social systems. The spectacular upsurge of the social sciences in the nineteenth 
century came about through a proliferation of comparative researches and 
studies. I he data used in these comparisons were crude and unreliable, but 
dp very availability of information for a wide range of different societies 
and cultures motivated fruitful attempts at generalization and theory-building. 
It is true that the most important methodological tools in the social sciences 
have since that time been fashioned through intensive and rigorous studies 
within limited areas and within single social or political structures, but propo¬ 
sitions and hypotheses generated through such studies must ultimately stand 
the test of confrontation with comparable data for other areas, other popula¬ 
tions, other systems. Comparisons are always problematic and comparability 
is always limited, but the challenge to the social sciences remains the same : 
to account for an increasingly wider range of observations for an increasingly 
wider range of human populations and social systems. 

International governmental organizations have done some very necessary 
groundwork through their efTorts to collect, collate and standardize basic 
official statistics for most of the areas of the world. 1 The data gathered by census 
bureaux, national statistical agencies and other stocktaking organizations offer 
an essential framework for any venture into comparative social research, 
but the scope and coverage of such statistics arc very severely limited The 
kinds of questions that are asked and the categories of information that are 
provided through censuses and administrative book-keeping procedures may 
serve some of the needs of demographers and economists, but political scien¬ 
tists, sociologists and social psychologists have in most cases had to turn to 
other and less adequate sources for empirical data for their fields of inquiry. 
A variety of techniques have been developed over recent decades in the conti¬ 
nuous efforts of social scientists to add to the bodies of data traditionally 
available to them on processes in human groups and societies: systematic 
held observations, sample surveys, opinion polls, communication analyses 


I. 


A comprehensive review of this work will be found In a United 
(Statist. Pap., Ser. K, No. i, Dec. 1954 ). 


Nations publication, Survey of Social Statistics 
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psychological tests, laboratory experiments. A great deal of useful data have 
t —T embled W u th t , heSC technic l ucs > bl >t most of the studies have been limited 

m different countries have only rarely been collated Ld compTmd in any 
sys ematic fashion. Unesco, the International Social Science Council and the 
international associations set up for the major social science disciplines hive 
taken important steps to remedy this situation, but only a smalf beginning 
has thus far been made in collating research findings from different countrief 
and in encouraging standardized comparative studies across national boun- 
danes. Attempts have been made by Uncsco and the World Association for 
Public Opinion Research to build up a systematic index of polls and surveys 
but almost nothing has been done to ensure comparative analysis of such 
materials through cross-tabulations from available punched cards . 1 Unesco 
took an important initiative in this field in launching its comparative sample 
inquiries in nine countries to map people’s stereotypes of other nations and to 
explore the determinants of such stereotypes . 2 3 Much work will still have to be 
done to ensure a higher degree of comparability in such studies and to fit them 
into broader contexts of historical knowledge as well as of social and beha¬ 
vioural theory. The International Sociological Association has launched a 
very important programme of comparative research on problems of social 
stratification and social mobility. This programme effectively combines an 
emphasis on the need for systematic collation and analysis of available histo¬ 
rical, documentary and statistical evidence with an emphasis on the need for 
fresh comparative research through sample inquiries in a wide range of 
countries. A \ast body of information has been collected and several empirical 
studies have been launched under this programme; a comprehensive compara¬ 
tive analysis of findings, however, cannot be produced for some time yet . 4 
Similar programmes have been discussed in other fields; thus the International 
Political Sc.lc nee Association has oigamzed a number of conferences on diffe¬ 
rent aspects of comparative government and facilitated researches that have 
provided the bases for cross-national analyses . 5 

Such efforts of international research co-ordination are more likely to 
succeed as concic tc experiences aie accumulated through active co-opcration 
among national organizations and study teams in the gathering of data for 
comparative analysis, d he greater the number of spontaneously developed 
working ielationships between research institutions in different countries, 
the greater the chances to succeed in these efforts of international standardiza¬ 
tion and the better the prospects for comparative social science. Only very 
few initiatives have been taken thus far to establish any such working relation¬ 
ships across national boundaries, but the experiences that have been made 
seem to offer some promise for the future, d his paper will discuss one such 
venture into cross-national data gathering: the Organization for Comparative 
Social Research (OCSR). 


1. The kind of cumulative re-analysis of poll data undertaken by John Bonham for his book, The Middle Class 
Vote (London, Paber, IQ 54 )» could no doubt be undertaken on a comparative basis for a number of countries 

where poll data are available. 

2. W. Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, How Nations see Each Other, Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1953. 

3. See Erik Rinde and Stein Rokkan, eds., First International It or king Conference on Social Stratification and 
Social Mobility, Oslo, International Sociological Assn., 1951 ; also : Transactions of the Second World Congress 
0/ Sociology, Vol. II, London, Int. Sociol. Assn., 1954. 

4. An interesting example of the kind of comparative analysis that will come out of this programme is Alex 
Inkeles and Peter H. Rossi, ‘Cross-national comparisons of occupational ratings’, Amer. J. Sociol. (in press). 

5. Cf. the reports on the Florence Conference on Comparative Government in Studi Politici 3 (1), 1954, p. 3138. 
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This organization grew out of a series of exchanges, discussions and agree¬ 
ments among Western European social scientists convened for successive 
series of an international seminar set up in 1951 at the Institute for Social 
Research in Oslo. As conceived by the institute planners, the aims of this 
seminar were twofold: (a) to ensure detailed discussion and effective agreement 
on a plan for the development and conduct of a set of comparative inquiries 
to be carried out by national teams within a co-operative framework; (b) to 
provide specialized training in selected social science methodologies through 
such discussions and planning and to ensure effective operator training on the 
national level through participation in the actual inquiries to be carried out. 1 

The OCSR was a direct outcome of the research planning that took place 
in this international seminar: the establishment of the organization became a 
matter of necessity when it was finally possible to find financial support for 
the first phases of the programme of studies outlined in the seminar. The 
structure of the organization was a direct function of the research programme: 
it was a time-limited federation of research teams united for the common 
task of designing and implementing a specific set of cross-national comparative 
inquiries. 2 

The programme finally agreed on called for two parallel sets of studies in 
each of seven countries: one a series of small-group experiments, the other 
a set of sample surveys in the form of open-ended interviews and attitude tests. 
T his meant a federation of altogether fourteen teams, two co-ordinators and a 
central office. 

The organization was formally set up at a meeting in Amsterdam in April 
1952 and was composed as follows: 


Team Directors 


Country 

Belgium: 


France: 


Netherlands: 


Norway: 


Croup experiments 

Professor J. Nuttin, Labo- 
ratoire de Psychologic 
Experimental, Univer¬ 
sity of Louvain. 

Paul Maucorps, Centre 
d’Etudes Sociologiques, 
Paris. 

Professor H. C. J. Duijker, 
Psychological Laborato¬ 
ry, University of Amster¬ 
dam. 

Dr. Ragnar Rommetveit, 
Institute for Social Re¬ 
search, Oslo. 


Sample surveys 

Dr. Claire LePiae, Institut 
de Recherches Econo- 
miques et Sociales, Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain. 

Paul Maucorps and Marcel 
Brichler, Institut Natio¬ 
nal de la Statistique et 
des Etudes Economiques, 
Paris. 

Professor Antoine Olden- 
dorff, Sociological Re¬ 
search Centre, University 

* * 

of Nijmegen. 

Dr. Vilhelm Aubert, Insti¬ 
tute for Social Research 
Oslo. 


I* 


2 . 


For » «cou»t ol ,he seminar, see Stein Rokkan, Institute ,or Social Research : Report o, Activities 

Oslo, 1 he Institute, 1952, p. 29-40. 50 ' 

.^Organization fo. r Comparative Social Research. Process Report, Oslo, Institute lor Social Research. 

'Organizational Aspects ol Cross-national Soctal Research. J Soc. 
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Sweden: 


United Kingdom: 


W. Germany: 


Joachim Israel, University 
of Stockholm. 

Dr. Cecily de Monchaux, 
University College, Lon¬ 
don. 

Dr. Diedrich Osmer, Insti- 
tut fur Sozialforschung, 
Johann - Wolfgang 
Goethe University, 
Frankfurt a.M. 


Dr. Edmund Dahlstrom and 
Eskil Bjorklund, Univer¬ 
sity of Stockholm. 

Dr. Hilde T. Himmelweit, 
London School of Eco¬ 
nomics and Political 
Science. 

Dr. Ulrich Jetter, Institut 
fur Demoskopie, Allens- 
bach. 


Co-ordinators 

Year 

1 95 1 - 5 2 

1 95 2 - 53 


1953*54 


Group experiments 

Professor Daniel Katz, 
University of Michigan. 
Dr. Stanley Schachter, 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Ragnar Rommetveit, 
Institute for Social Re¬ 
search, Oslo. 


Sample surveys 

Professor Daniel Katz, Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. Eugene Jacobson, Sur¬ 
vey Research Center, 
University of Michigan. 

Professor Burton R. Fisher, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Central Administration 

Mr. Erik Rinde, Chairman of the Board, Institute for Social Research, Oslo. 
Professor H. C. J. Duijker, University of Amsterdam. 

Mr. Stein Rokkan, Research Director, Institute for Social Research, Oslo. 

Provisional agreement on the research operations to be carried out in each of 
the countries was reached at the Amsterdam meeting in April 1952. The 
experiments were to be conducted with groups of 13-14 year old boys and were 
to be focused on a series of hypotheses relating variations in threat to the group 
to variations in tolerance and conformity within the group. The surveys were 
to be centred on national samples of primary and secondary school teachers 
and the open-ended interviews agreed on were primarily designed to explore 
the patterning of opinions on matters of education, social status and political 
affairs, and particularly to test some hypotheses about the relationships bet¬ 
ween perceptions of the international situation, orientations to current national 
policies, and feelings about national unity, dissent and deviance. 1 A number 
of trial experiments and a series of interview pretests were undertaken in the 
summer and autumn and final agreements for both sets of studies were reached 
at a meeting in Paris in November 1952. The actual data-gathering operations 
were completed during the first months of 1953. A further meeting of the 
organization took place in London in May 1953, to discuss the experiences 
gained in gathering the data, to clarify problems of comparability, and to 


1. Cf. Vilhelm Aubert, Burton R. Fisher and Stein Rokkan, ‘A Comparative Study of Teachers’ Attitudes to 
International Problems and Policies’, J. Soc. Issues 10(4), 1954, p. 25-39. 
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reach agreement on the processing of the data, the analysis procedures and 
the arrangements to be made for the preparation and publication of research 


reports. 

The group experiment data were tabulated by each national team in 
accordance with agreements reached at this conference, and were first analysed 
for comparative purposes by the co-ordinator, Dr. Stanley Schachtcr. A first 
draft report of the analysis findings was circulated to the teams in November 
! 953> an< ^ was subject to extensive comments and revisions. The final report 
was ready for publication by the summer of 1954 and appeared in Human 
Relations later in the year. 1 The analysis indicated that the hypotheses had been 
confirmed in all the countries where the necessary experimental conditions 
could actually be established as prescribed in the design. Methodological and 
theoretical problems involved in such cross-national analysis have been 
discussed in further publications prepared under the OCSR programme. 2 

The sample survey data were coded by each of the national teams on the 
basis of common core codes set up centrally after consultations in all the 
countries. Each team transferred the results of these coding operations to its 
own sets of IBM cards. Duplicates of each national card set were sent to the 
Sociological Research Center at the University of Nijmegen and later to the 
Institute for Social Research in Oslo for central processing. All the comparative 
analysis w r ork was undertaken by the Central Office staff, but the national 
teams were kept regularly informed of developments, were sent preliminary 
reports and tabulations, and w r ere consulted at every step in the analysis 
and the interpretation of the findings. An advance report on the analysis 
findings w r as ready in May 1954, and was presented at the International 
Congress of Psychology at Montreal in June. 3 Two further reports on the 
comparative analysis findings have been prepared during 1954-55- (a) a 
report by Vilhelm Aubert, Grethe Haldorsen and Per Olav Tiller at the Insti¬ 
tute for Social Research in Oslo on the teachers’ attitudes to their occupational 


roles, their perception of their social status, their 


satisfaction with their work, 


and their general orientations to problems of authority and discipline; 4 * 
(b) a report prepared by Stein Rokkan on party preferences and political 
opinion patterns among the teachers. 6 A special comparative analysis of one 


feature of the seven-nation study, the test for ‘authoritarianism’, has been 


undertaken by Dr. Daniel Levinson at the Department of Social Relations at 


Harvard University. A complete report on the survey findings will be prepared 
lor publication during 1956. This report will also include some discussion 


ol methodological and theoretical problems involved in the use of interview 
techniques and sample survey approaches in cross-national comparative 
research. A summary ol the OCSR experiences in producing comparable 
survey data has been prepared by the co-ordinator, Dr. Eugene Jacobson. 6 


1. S. Schachtcr, J. Nuttin, C. de Monchaux, P. H. Maucorps, D. Osmer, H. Duijker, R. Rominetveit and J. Israel, 
•Cross-cultural Experiments on Threat and Rejection', Hunt. RelcU. 7(4), 1954, p. 403-39. 

2. S. Schachtcr, Interpretation and Methodological Problems of Replicated Research’, J. Soc. Issues 10(4), 1954, 
p. 52 60 , R. Rominetveit and J. Israel, ‘Notes on the Standardization of Experimental Manipulations and 
Measurements m Cross-national Research’, ibid., p. 61-8. Cf, also C. de Monchaux and S. Shimmin, ‘Some 
Problems of Method in Experimental Group Psychology’, Hum. Relat. 8(1), 1955, p. 53-60. 

3. Albert, Fisher, Rokkan, op. cit. 


4. V. Aubert, G. Haldorsen, P. O. Tiller, reachers' Attitudes to their Occupational Role and to Educational Problems, 
Oslo, Institute for Social Research, May 1955, 40 p. MS. (In Norwegian.) 

5 - S. Rokkan, Party Identification and Opinions on Issues 0/ Domestic and International Policy , Cambridge, 
Mass., Center for International Studies, 1955, 51 p.. miinco. 

6. Eugene H. Jacobson, ‘Methods used for Producing Comparable Data in the OCSR Seven-nation Attitude 
btudy , J. Soc. Issues 10(4), 1954, p. 40-51. 
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A further discussion of these problems of comparative research design and cross- 

national instrument standardization is being prepared by Stein Rokkan under 
an arrangement with Uncsco. 

The OCSR programme was explicitly set up so as to allow nation-specific 
as well as comparative analyses of the data collected through this joint operation. 1 
Much encouragement has been given to the planning and execution of 
intensive country analyses and follow-up studies by each of the national teams. 
Unfortunately financial limitations cl 1 cl not allow the OCSR to ensure as much 
local utilization of the data as might have been desirable. Nevertheless, a 
series of independent national reports have been prepared and have added 
very much to the over-all value of the programme. Within the group experi¬ 
ment project, additional national analyses and follow-up studies have been 
undertaken in Belgium, in the Netherlands, in Norway, in Sweden and in the 
United Kingdom. In Norway, various personality tests were administered 
to the experimental subjects as well as to a control group of boys of the same 
age: a report of the findings has been prepared by Gerdt Henrik Vedeler and 
Per Olav Tiller. In Sweden, Joachim Israel conducted a series of follow-up 
experiments to test some related hypotheses and has prepared a report on his 
findings. Within the sample survey project, independent analyses of the 
national data have been undertaken in three of the countries. In Belgium, 
Dr. Claire Le Plae is preparing a special study of the differences between 
Flemish and Walloon teachers on some of the attitude items in the study. 2 
In the Netherlands, another nation-specific report is about to be completed 
under the direction of Professor Antoine Oldendorff and Dr. P. O. M. Brackel. 
In the United Kingdom, a particularly intensive study of various attitude 
dimensions and their relationships to the social background of the teachers 
has been undertaken by Dr. Hilde Himmelweit and Mr. S. Schenk. 

Intensive nation-specific studies are essential in any cross-national venture. 
Comparative analyses can only be successfully undertaken in close consultation 
with scholars from each of the countries or cultures under study and inter¬ 
pretations of comparative findings must always be fitted into the broadest 
framework of existing historical, institutional and documentary evidence. 
In the OCSR programme, only a very small beginning was made in this 
direction; in any future programme it will be essential to ensure a higher 
degree of integration of the two lines of study: the statistical approach to 
comparative analysis and the historical and anthropological approaches to 
the description of different national and cultural contexts. 3 

This is not only an important theoretical and methodological consideration: 
it is also a very significant factor in the organization of comparative research. 

The handful of cross-national researches that have been undertaken in 
recent years have provided ample demonstration of the feasibility of gathering 
comparative data through such technique as interviewing, attitude testing, 
group experimentation: it is possible and not too cumbersome to assemble data 
that are worth comparing across countries and that lend themselves to meaning¬ 
ful analysis and interpretation. 

This, however, still leaves the crucial question. What is the appropriate 


1. Duijker and Rokkan, op. cit., p. 19-24. 

2. C. Le Plae, ‘Differences culturelles entre instituteurs d’expression fran^aise et flaraande’, Hull. Ini. Rech. 
Econ. Soe. 21(7) Nov. 1955, p. 709*54. 

3. Cf. Edw. Berrol and Olive Holmes, ‘Survey, and Area Approaches to International Communications Research’, 
Publ. Opin. Quart. 16(4), 1952-53, p. 567-78. 
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strategy 7 for ensuring a regular supply of such data foi compaiatiVL studies 
across a wide range of countries? Waiting for the haphazard products of 
natural growth will certainly not do, but pressing forward cross-national 
programmes before the countries are ready for them is no lemedy. An essential 
consideration in any such decision is the actual state of advancement of 
empirical social science in the countries to be covered. At an eai lv stage in this 
development, cross-national researches may well prove of the greatest value in 
accelerating the training of scientists and in building up the institutions and the 
facilities that are required. At a later stage of development, however, cross- 
national research programmes may have to compete with or yield to national 
programmes. It is only to be expected that preference will be given to tasks 
of immediate national importance if there is a scarcity of competent personnel. 
There is no straightforward way to solve these problems: solutions will vary 
with the types of study, the scope of the data-gathering operations, the degrees 
of national involvement to be counted on. 


For intensive theory-oriented inquiries, progress will mainly depend on 
more or less informal arrangements between leaders of academic research 
organizations. Such arrangements may produce a series of focused comparisons 
but rarely any accumulation of substantial bodies of data for others to build 
on. Such arrangements will clearly be the most appropriate for comparative 
community studies, organizational inquiries or small group experiments. For 
large-scale data-gathering operations across national populations, however, 
it may prove difficult to find any long-term solutions through exclusively aca¬ 
demic channels: at least in Western Europe no university institutes have as 
yet developed the kind of field organization that would be required to carry 
such programmes over any length of time. lo accumulate substantial bodies 
of data through such methods as polling, interviewing and attitude testing, it 
may therefore prove imperative for academic social scientists to work toward 
the development of stable relationships between public or private organizations 
equipped to gather the data on a routine basis in each of the countries to be 
covered. The aim would be to incorporate more and more comparative features 
into on-going national studies and in that way to accumulate a wide variety 
of basic statistics and a number of time series for detailed study. 

Such stable relationships have to some extent already been reached among 
some of the public opinion agencies now operating in various countries of the 
world, but surprisingly little has thus far been done to collate the data that 
has been collected by these agencies, to assess their comparability across 
countries and to subject them to intensive comparative analysis through 
cross-tabulations from the punched cards for the different country studies. 
M uch will also have to be done to ensure a higher degree of standardization 
in interviewing, coding and tabulation practices and to encourage a more 
uniform coverage of the same areas of opinion across countries. 

1 he existence of well-run opinion polls will in no sense, however, obviate 
the need for intensive theory-oriented researches across national boundaries. 
On the contrary, academic research institutions have an essential role to play 
in the advancement of comparative studies, in exploring methods of data 
gathering, in developing techniques for the assessment of comparability, in 
trying out hypotheses for subsequent testing in large-scale operations, in 
systematic analysis of comparable data already available. 

I he OCSR programme will have served its purpose to the extent that it 
contributes to the further development of cross-national research at these two 
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levels: at the level of theoretical and methodological exploration and experi¬ 
mentation as well as the level of large-scale data gathering for comparative 
analysis. In future programmes of this kind it will be found essential to search 
lor an optimal balance between these approaches: to entrust the large scale 
data gathering tasks as far as possible to established organizations operating 
on a high level of regularity, and to focus the academic researches on crucial 
problems of design and methodology, on intensive analyses of invariant 
relationships in the data, on extensive inquiries into ‘deviant cases’ and on 
the geneial assessment of the findings in the broadest possible context of 
available evidence. All those who took part in the OCSR programme will 
agree that despite the grave difficulties, despite the many frustrations that are 
bound to occur, this is a task well worth continued effort. 


CULTURAL ASSIMILATION OF IMMIGRANTS : 

A UNESCO PROJECT IN ISRAEL 

A. Brodersen 


The dramatic events that followed the termination of the British mandate rule 
over Palestine on 18 May 194^? culminating in the armistice between the 
belhgci ent Arab States and the newly established State of Israel, inaugurated 
one of the most spectacular and complete population shifts of modern times, 
brought about by two huge waves of migration. Within a period of a few 
months the population of what is now the territory of Israel was, by the mass 
exodus of Aiabs, reduced to about half its size, and within the next five and a 
half years, until the end of 1953, the population was again just about restored 
to its original size, but now 90 per cent (1.5 million) Jewish, by the mass influx 
of Jewish migrants, mostly from Arab countries. 

d he United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, such as Unesco, are 
rightly concerned about any drastic social changes of this kind, especially 
where these are related to controversies between nations. In the case mentioned, 
they study the conditions and problems arising in the wake of both of the mass 
migrations, with a view to reducing tensions within the communities as well 
as between the nations. In this general context, Unesco recently sponsored a 
series of sociological research projects in Israel, designed to throw fresh light 
upon the problems of the cultural assimilation of immigrants of ethnically 
heterogeneous backgrounds within a newly established independent State. It 
was thought that in the present worlel, with population shifts and socio¬ 
political changes of a similar nature occurring or likely to occur in many 
places, a project like this should provide a case study of interest far beyond the 
boundaries of the country in question. 

The Israeli ‘Tensions Studies’ were planned in Novcmber-December 1952, 
at a time when new immigrants were still arrivirg by the thousands every 
month. Unesco contributed to the project with a money grant, and in addition 
made the author of this paper available as a visiting consultant. The main 
work-load and responsibility fell upon the team of Israeli social scientists, 
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who were selected by the Israeli National Commission for Unesco and the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, in part among faculty members of the 
Hebrew University, in part from the staff of the Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research, Jerusalem. 

The field work started early in 1953 and continued into the autumn of 
that year. A research report of 65,000 words is now ready for publication. It 
includes the following four parts: ‘The Adjustment of Oriental Immigrants 
to Industrial Employment in Israel’, by Professor Alfred Bonne (Hebrew 
University) in co-operation with Shlomo Itamari and Michael Rosenberg; 
‘Patterns of Leadership and Social Homogeneity in Israel and their Effects on 
the Social Tensions within it’, by Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt (Hebrew University) 
in co-operation with Professor R. Bacchi, Director of the Israeli Bureau of 
Statistics; ‘Inter-generation Tensions in Israel’, by Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt with 
the assistance of J. Ben-David; ‘Patterns of Intergroup Tensions and Affinity’, 
by Dr. Judith 1. Shuval (The Israel Institute of Applied Social Research). 1 

As the titles indicate, the studies cover a considerable range of suLj cts, 
from problems within the industrial milieu to difficulties occurring among 
neighbours in the settlements and communities, from tensions arising between 
the young and the older generations to those between the ruling groups in 
society and the more subordinate strata of the population. Thus, the over-all 
problem of tensions generated in a melting-pot society of recent origin, is 
analysed with regard to a variety of specific and concrete manifestations, not 
as a matter of ideology or social philosophy, but rather as a problem of realistic 
sociological interpretation and social engineering. 

The subject dealt with in Professor Bonne’s paper is eminently relevant to 
a study of this kind, since the adjustment of the Oriental newcomers (‘Oriental’ 
in Israeli phraseology refers to immigrants from the Near East and North 
Africa as well as the Tar East) to the Western-type industrial process in Israel, 
considering their strictly non-industrial background, was quite naturally 
expected to pi esent serious problems. How would relations between the workers, 
to managements and labour organizations develop? Would the newcomers find 
satisfaction in this type of work and milieu? How far and how soon would they 
be able to acquire industrial skills and discipline? 

1 rofessor Bonne studied a sample of Oriental immigrant workers employed 
in 11 industrial plants and checked his findings by means of an interview 
survey of managers and foremen in a similar group of plants in a different 
part of the country. The data showed, somewhat contrary to expectations, 
that the newcomer of Eastern origin was on the whole well adjusted to his 
work and the social situation in industry, in fact better adjusted here than to 
' C ™ lthm the Israeli community at large and in his relations to the general 
population and the institutional structure of Israeli society. Professor Bonne’s 
observations even suggested that the newcomer’s involvement in the industrial 
si ua ion, ai rom being a major source of tensions, might on the contrary 
ftelp him in achieving the apparently more difficult assimilation in the social 
universe outside of the plant. This most important conclusion is expressed 
in he final remarks of the paper, as follows: ‘The process of adjustment of the 

r° the T tech ? ical re quirements of an industrial society has gone 
remarkably far in Israel and the results so far are promising. A substantial 

proportion of the new immigrants have found their way into industrial 

». The* papers will be published in .he neat issue ol the Inlernadona, Social Science Bulled,,. 
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occupations and demonstrated their ability to make a living in their new 
country by offering a performance not inferior to that of previous immigrants. 
Paradoxically, the drastic change implied in the transition to industrial work 
even promotes adjustment. Since work on a machine demands the same 
amount of care, attention and attachment from everybody irrespective of his 
origin, former status or outlook, it contributes to the feeling of equality and 
professional satisfaction among the workers. It provides equality of productive 
achievement and of compensation for it. As against this powerful agent of 
social homogeneity in an entirely new situation, the inherited prejudices and 
areas of differentiation which exist outside the production sphere stand out as 
considerable impediments to the formation of a well adjusted society and of a 
new system of normative values accepted by all.’ 

The papers of which Dr. Eisenstadt is the principal author aim at a 
comprehensive structural analysis of Israeli society, first from the point of 
view of leadership and power relations, secondly from that of the different 
age strata. The theme of the first paper boils down, more or less, to questions 
such as these: Who rules Israel? What is the social status of the new immigrants? 
What will it be in the future? What are the main socio-psychological character¬ 
istics of power and leadership relations in this society, and how are they 
changing? Briefly, the answers may be summarized as follows: The old 
established part of Israeli, previously Jewish-Palestinian society provides the 
leaders and power-holders throughout the entire structure. The new immi¬ 
grants have, in Dr. Eisenstadt’s words, ‘not yet obtained top positions and 
their interaction with the old inhabitants is mostly effected in the lower strata 
of society’. On the other hand, however, the nature of the total situations of 
power and leadership is changing radically, and this seems to have important 
implications for the future status of the newcomers. The change has taken place, 
in the very foundations of social consensus and solidarity, by the gradual 
development of a ‘formal type of identification’, due to the rapid growth, 
within the new state-society, of rational organization and bureaucratization. 
T 1 iis formal type is now replacing the traditional ‘internal identification and 
solidarity interwoven within a network of closely knit primary groups’. The 
result is a weakening of the intensive collectivity-orientation and a predomi¬ 
nance of individualistic and particularistic orientations. In this new climate 
there is ‘more and more scope for specific ethnic leadership’ (accessible to the 
new immigrants) and also for ‘the development of various types of intergroup 
tensions fostered to some extent by various types of leaders’. It appears, in 
other words, that mass immigration into the newly born state-society is 
producing ‘a more heterogeneous and differentiated social structure’ develop¬ 
ing within it ‘fields of tensions of various kinds’. 

Dr. E isemtadt’s second paper deals with the relations between the genera¬ 
tions, emphasizing particularly the status of youth in Israeli society. He finds 
that the pattern of inter-generation tensions as it existed in the Yishuv (pre- 
State period) has changed in several respects since mass immigration and the 
establishment of the State. For one thing, the importance of the organized 
youth movements has considerably diminished and they seem to play almost 
no significant part in the absorption of immigrant youth. A survey of more 
than 4,000 immigrant youth shows that only a tiny fraction of them join the 
youth organizations to which a large majority of their age peers in Israel 
belongs. Secondly, the frequency of delinquent and semi-delinquent youth 
groups has increased. In general, the earlier patterns of ‘youth culture’ no 
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longer seem to fulfil the traditional function of serving as ‘channels through 
which different groups of immigrants are connected with old inhabitants’. 
There apparently is more and more of a demarcation along ethnic lines. 
Dr. Eisenstadt sums up his analysis as follows: ‘The main causes of these 
changes were found in the decline of collective values, in the changing pattern 
of absorption of immigrants and in the changed nature of the immigration. 
These various trends show in a clear way that (a) in the present Israeli 
society the extent of smooth social continuity will probably be smaller than 
before and the extent of inter-generation tension greater, and (b) that in so 
far as these tensions will be overcome, this will be done mostly through formal 
and semi-formal channels and within the framework of a much more differen¬ 
tiated and heterogeneous society than existed before.’ 

Dr. Judith Shuval’s part of the project was conducted as a detailed field 
study of a new suburban settlement, Bet Mazmil, near Jerusalem, in which 
a heterogeneous population consisting of a dozen different ethnic groups, new 
immigrants and old-timers, had recently moved in. Here was a small-scale 


model of the Israeli melting-pot society. How did it behave? How did people 
of so many and varied backgrounds adjust to each other as neighbours? 

Dr. Shuval found considerable evidence of tensions, but also of friendliness 

and good neighbourliness, and she was able, by means of a comprehensive 

interview suivey, to draw up a map showing in detail the relationship of all 

the ethnic groups to each other indicating who liked whom, who disliked 

whom, who were generally the targets of hostility, who in general the preferred 

groups. I hcie wcie certain dark spots on the map, showing a convergence of 

hostility on two ethnic groups, the Iraquis and the Moroccans, as scapegoats 

of the community. These were not, properly speaking, minority groups, but 

rather, Dr. Shuval observed, groups holding the lowest socio-economic status. 

I lx hy pothesis that the factor ofsocial class more than anythingelse determined 

the degree of tension or of affinity, was supported by the fact that the relatively 

higher class groups, mostly of European origin, were in the universally best- 

liked category. The author concludes that ‘the crucial factor conditioning 

the choice of targets of hostility and affinity appears to be the predominant 

class memberships of the ethnic group. In sum, ethnic membership serves as a 

basis of visible differentiation, while class position seems to structure the 
focusing of hostility and affinity’. 

This problem, which is here treated with unusual skill and care, is obviously 
relevant not only to the small sample-community of Bet Mazmil, or even the 
national community of Israel, and not only for this passing moment of their 
iistoi y . t is tiuly a universal problem, present wherever human groups 
are on the move and where people of different backgrounds come to live side 

y si e as neighbours Its social-engineering implications are no less obvious, 
u in this respect Dr. Shuval stresses, perhaps somewhat pessimistically, 
certain fundamental difficulties inherent in more complex societies. Since 

a wa> ; s ’ ; n Shuval’s words, ‘characterized by a certain degree 
of stratification , she believes that ‘as long as ethnic membership provides a 

ighly visible ciitenon of differentiation, stratification is likely to occur in 
terms of tins criterion’. At this point the Israeli tensions project brings us face 

in a ^ V h a Pr ° b Cm of 1cult ^ ral and ethnic values, their survival and function 
n a multi-group society. Its further study would seem to be a task within the 
domain of an international body like Unesco. 
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THE INSTITUTET FOR SAMMENLIGNENDE 

KULTURFORSKNING 


Drammensveicn 78, Oslo 


The Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture was founded in 1923, on 
the initiative of Fredrik Stang, Professor of Law, then President of the University of 
Oslo. I he foundation was made possible by grants from the Norwegian Parliament, 
the Storting, and the Oslo City Council, equivalent to a capital of 2 million Norwegian 
crowns (£100,000). These permanent capital grants have since the last war been 
supplemented by regular annual support. For carrying out special projects, the Institute 
has also received assistance from other sources, from private persons, local authorities 
and other research funds. The annual budget amounted last year to some 180,000 
Norwegian crowns (£9,000). The aim of the Institute, as laid down in the statutes, is 
to promote comparative research in human culture, especially in fields where planned 
co-operation between scholars of various disciplines and from many countries is 
particularly desirable. Consequently, its main activities have consisted in taking up a 
limited number of research projects at one time—on the initiative of the Board itself, 
or at the suggestion of individual scholars, publishing the results, and, at irregular 
intervals, inviting, foreign and, less often, Norwegian scholars to give public lectures 
at the Institute on topics of general interest. 

The Institute is a self-governing body, whose activities are directed by a board of 
10 members, i.e., a president, appointed for a period of five years by the Senate of the 
University of Oslo, three members elected jointly by the Faculties of Divinity, of 
Letters, and of Law of the University of Oslo, three members elected by the Humanities 
Section of the Norwegian Academy of Sciences and Letters, one member elected by 
the Faculty of Letters of the University of Bergen, one member elected by the Storting, 
and one by the Oslo City Council, all for a period of three years. The secretary is 
appointed by the Board. 

In order to lead the work being done in the various fields, prepare the separate 
budgets, and report to the Board, special committees are set up, at present seven 
in all: 

1. The Committee for Research in Arctic Culture has concentrated its work on the 
language and the culture of the Lapps. Archaeological expeditions, ethnographic 
and linguistic field work, by teams or by individual scholars, have been carried out. 
The most important contributions in this field have been the publication of Konrad 
Nielsen’s Lapp-Norwegian-English dictionary, for which the Institute in 1928, for 
two years, received substantial grants from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
and of which the fourth volume is now in print; comprehensive studies in the physical 
anthropology of the Lapps, by K. E. Schreiner; archaeological works by Numedal, 

J. Boe, Gjessing and others. 

2. The Committee for Research in the Field of Caucasian and Iranian Languages and 
Forms of Culture has not only organized and supported individual scholars’work in 
the field in these particular areas, but has also to a large extent functioned as a 
general committee for research for which no special committees have been set up. 
The most important of its results in the Iranian field have been G. Morgenstierne s 
Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages , of which three volumes have appeared as yet, 

D. C. R. Lorimer’s three volume work on the Burushaski language, with texts and 
dictionary. Outside the Caucasian and Iranian area, the committee has supported 
the study of the Greek papyri acquired by the Institute in 1927 (published in The 
Norwegian Journal of Classical Philology Symbolae Osloenses ) and H. P. L Orange s 
investigations in the art and architecture of the period of the Great Migrations. 

3. The Committee for Folklore Research might mention as some of its main achieve¬ 
ments the publication of Qvigstad’s four volume collection of Lapp folk tales and of 
Bodding’s three volume collection of Santal folk tales. In the field of Norwegian 
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folklore, two projects have been undertaken; the investigation of tradition and beliefs 
connected with the so-called out-farming, and of the witchcraft trials of the past. The 
results of the former have been published, for the latter the material has been 
collected. 

4. The Committee for the Comparative Study of Forms of Development in Peasant 
Communities has taken up two vast projects, the study of Norwegian out-farming, 
the so-called wter-institution, compared with similar phenomena in other countries, 
particularly in the Alps and in the Balkans, and the study of the social organization 
and cultural patterns of the Norwegian rural communities. These two projects 
on a national scale, have been carried out with hundreds of local informants and 
teams of highly specialized research fellows. The first project is now completed, 
some of the results have been published and others are in print; the second project 
is still in the stage of the collecting of material; to carry it out according to the 
plans the Institute has received substantial support both from local authorities in 
the counties where the investigation has gone on, and from the Norwegian Research 
Council for Science and the Humanities. 

5. The Publications Committee takes care of the printing and distribution of books, 
with the advice of the other committees or of the Board. Series A with 26 titles, 
comprises the lectures given at the Institute, Series B with 52 titles gives the result 
of the research planned and carried out under the auspices of the Institute, Series C 
comprises 15 minor reports. The majority of the 93 publications are in English, 
French or German, most of those published in Norwegian have summaries in English 
or German. 

6. The Lectures Committee selects the topics to be dealt with in the public lectures 
arranged at irregular intervals at the Institute. Scholars from Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, the Soviet Union, Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
U.S.A., Poland have in this way been brought together. Since the last war, the 
lectures have for the most part dealt with various aspects of the transition period 
between Classical Antiquity and the Middle Ages, the period of the Great Migra¬ 
tions. Many of these lectures have been published by the Institute. 

7. I he I' inance Committee examines the budgets set up by the various other com¬ 
mittees and submits these, with commentaries, to the Board. It is responsible for 
the placing of the capital and for the business administration of the Institute. 

In September 1955 the following were members of the Board : Professors 
D. A. Seip (president), L. Amundsen, J. Boe, R. Th. Christiansen, G. Morgenstierne, 
S. Mowinckel, A. Sommerfelt, Dr. Harry Fett, C. J. Hambro, member of the 
Storting, R. Stranger, Vice-Mayor of Oslo, Professor H. Vogt (secretary). 


For a fuller account of the Institute’s activities, its publications and current research 
projects, see the following reports, published by the Institute: 

Series C.I-i, l redrik Stang, ‘Report on the Activities of the Institute for Comparative 
Research in Human Culture in the Years 1923-26’, 37 p. 

Series C.I-3, idem, ‘Report . . . 1927-30’, 48 p. 

Series C.III-2, idem , ‘Report . . . 1930-34’, 67 p. 

Series C.IV-i, Carlota I horkildssen, ‘Report . . . 1934-39’. 43 p. 

Series C.IV-4, Hans Vogt, ‘Report . . . 1939-45’, 3 2 P* 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE OF ALGIERS 1 


The Institute was set up at Dar el Djia (Bouzartah) in 1954 in order to promote the 
scientific study of problems arising from the economic and social development of 
Algeria and North Africa. Its Director is Mr. Jacques Peyrega, Dean of the Law 
Faculty of the University of Algiers. 

The Institute at once undertook an important programme of social studies. To 
estimate the economic and social effects of a policy of investments, the organizers have 
made sample investigations of the economic behaviour and social psychology of Moslems. 
The research is at present being conducted in three areas: 

1. A group on sociometric and group dynamics research, has as its principal objective 

the work of tracing and analysing social tensions at their source. (Director: Profes¬ 
sor J. Chaix-Ruy.) 

2. One study group, under the direction of Professor J. Dupuy, is concentrating on 
social problems. 

The following passages are quoted from the programme it has undertaken: 
‘Two questions thus appear essential: unemployment and hunger, (i) The first 
arises in any serious study of the Algerian economy. The survey on the effects of 
investments, now being conducted by IRESA, will undoubtedly offer determining 
elements in the search for solutions. The same is true of all work which could be 
undertaken by economists on the future of Algerian agriculture and industry. 
Nevertheless, we should make a more special study of the social aspect of under¬ 
employment in Algeria and, once the facts have been ascertained and the labour 
market carefully examined, the questions of professional training, and of a coherent 
emigration policy, will remain to be studied. This latter problem raises extremely 
serious social problems which demand particular attention. (2) In the second place, 
the problem of under-nourishment in Algeria should likewise be seriously examined. 
Here also, profiting by work already undertaken, we should carry out regional 
surveys on the various regions of Algeria/ 

3. r I he economic behaviour of certain social groups is being studied by a survey group. 

7 he proposed survey will be within the framework of a study of the profitable¬ 
ness and the long and short-term effects of an investment policy in Algeria. It is 
necessary in this connexion to know the standard budget of certain families, their 
reactions to a possible increase of their incomes, to determine the average and 
marginal proportion of their consumption compared to that of other groups studied. 
Furthermore, the study of the economic behaviour of certain social groups of 
Algeria is, in itself, a valuable study. 

The study is likely to run into considerable difficulties on the conceptual level as 
well as obstacles to its material execution: the non-existence or scarcity of certain sta¬ 
tistics owing to the regrettable absence of previous surveys of this kind; the mentality 
of certain social groups; the distribution and choice of the investigators. These diffi¬ 
culties render extremely important the definition of a precise method for the survey. 

For evident reasons, it is impossible to have recourse to a general survey of the 
whole population: it is therefore necessary to proceed by sampling surveys. 

The determination of a standard budget for all Algeria seems to be neither possible 
nor usejul. 

The survey will be conducted along two lines: on the one hand, a sampling 
among families; on the other, a survey of the tradesmen. The approach is thus 
deliberately non-global. 

1. Reprinted from Information, a publication of the Internationa] Research Office on Social Implications of Techno¬ 
logical Change, International Social Science Council, No 5, July 1955. 
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THE ROMANZO ADAMS SOCIAL RESEARCH 

LABORATORY 

University of Hawaii 


Sociological research at the University of Hawaii (Honolulu), is formally organized 
under a Laboratory, which was established as a War Research Laboratory during 
World War II to study and interpret the problems of race relations and civilian morale 
facing Hawaii in that crucial period. After the war the name was changed to the Hawaii 
Social Research Laboratory and in April of this year (1955) changed again to honour 
the memory of Dr. Romanzo Adams. When the University of Hawaii superseded the 
College of Hawaii in 1920, Dr. Adams was called to occupy the first chair of economics 
and sociology, and in the remaining 21 years of his life, he devoted himself to inau¬ 
gurating the demographic, race relations, and other social research now embodied 
in the Laboratory. 

Demographic research has dealt with the decline in the native Hawaiian population 
in the period since the discovery in 1778 by Captain Cook and with the rapid growth 
of a mixed part-Hawaiian population in this century; with the immigration of 
peoples from all over the world; the gradual disappearance of population differentials 
among these people as they acquired the characteristics of the people of the United 
States; and finally the miscegenation of all these groups going on at an increasing rapid 
rate today. 1 he ecological processes which have been expressed in these demographic 
changes have also been studied and plotted on maps and charts. 

In view of Hawaii’s mixed population, the race relations theme has quite naturally 

dominated the research programme; it has been guided very largely by the conception 

of race relations of Robert E. Park. Park was in Hawaii on a number of occasions in the 

1920’s and 30’s, and in 1932-33 was a visiting professor at the University. A number of 

his students have also been on the faculty for short periods, including Edgar Thomason, 

E. B. Reuter, Everett Stonequist, and Herbert Blumer. Of the six men in the department 

of sociology at the present time, three studied under Park at Chicago; of these Andrew 

W. Lind has been connected with the University since 1927. The race relations work 

culminated in the Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective held for four 

weeks during the summer of 1954, a conference originally planned 20 years earlier 

by Adams, Park, and Lind. The depression and the war prevented the earlier plan 

from materializing. Alter the war, however, the plan of bringing together outstanding 

authorities in the field of race relations was revived, and funds provided by the Ford 

foundation and the Mclnerny Foundation (of Hawaii), together with the collaboration 

of the University of Chicago and the University of California at Berkeley, made it a 

reality. The Conference consisted of about forty scholars from all over the world. Two 

books, embodying the main work of the Conference, will be published by the University 
of Hawaii Press. 

Related and overlapping fields of interest to which research has also been directed 

are. social disorganization (juvenile delinquency, differential rates in crime, divorce, 

penology, mental illness, etc.), the relations between military personnel and civilians, 

industrial relations, occupations and professions, the reaction of communities to crises 

and disasters, major institutions (the church, the school, the family), social movements 

(sectarian, cultist, fashion, nationalistic, nativistic), public opinion, social change 

(changes in speech behaviour, etiquette, political behaviour), personality (marginal 

man, child-rearing practices), communities (the plantation, the ghetto, the slum, the 
structure of the city). 

In some cases, the work has been extensive, in others it involves perhaps only a 
clipping file, student reports, and an article or two. With a relatively small department 
(two men from 1939 to 1944, six at present), limited funds and space, very few graduate 
students (20 completed master’s theses from 1931, when the first master’s degrees were 
given, to 1955, and no Ph.D.s, as the University does not have a Ph.D. programme 
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in the social sciences), a relatively heavy undergraduate teaching load, and inevitable 

participation in community affairs, the rich promise of the Laboratory has not been 
fully exploited. 

Nevertheless, the research programme has to its credit a number of books and parts 
of books; articles in important American professional journals; an annual publication, 
Social Process in Hawaii , published since 1935 by the undergraduate students of the 
Sociology Club with the advice and collaboration of members of the department, and 
a series of mimeographed reports released intermittently since 1944 and now numbering 
23 issues. The Laboratory furthermore maintains files of newspaper clippings, students* 
reports, interviews, etc., going back to the beginning of the research programme in the 

I920*S. 

Of the present members of the department, three received their education in local 
schools and the University, with advanced study at major American universities, one 
has been connected with the department continuously since 1927 and another 
intermittently since 1929, while the sixth member came to Hawaii in 1947. Altogether 
four of the members have lived or travelled in Asia and four have been to Europe. The 
present members are Dr. Douglas Yamamura, chairman; Dr. Andrew W. Lind, senior 
member, now completing a Fulbright in Jamaica; Dr. Clarence Glick, who just 
completed a Ford Fellowship in Southern Rhodesia and is spending the next year in 
India on a Fulbright award; C. K. Cheng, an authority on modern Chinese society 
and on penology; George Yamamoto, who has completed his residence work towards 
the doctorate at the University of Chicago; and Bernhard L. Hormann, in charge of 
the Laboratory. While their interests and competence overlap, Lind’s special interests 
are demography, with emphasis on occupations, and race relations; Glick’s are collective 
behaviour, social movements, and race relations, Cheng’s are China and the Chinese 
of Hawaii, criminology, and the family; Yamamura’s are statistics, public opinion, 
population, and stratification; Yamamoto’s the professions, Japan, and personality; 
and Hormann’s folk-peasant-urban society, religion, and industrial sociology. 

The research thus far has been concerned almost exclusively with Hawaii. For 
instance, of the 20 master’s theses only two have not been concerned with some aspect 
of the changing social situation there. Such concentration is justified, for Hawaii 
continues to be an almost inexhaustible mine for the enterprising social researcher. 
Indeed, even when concentrating on Hawaii, the danger is always that he may 

spread himself too thin. 

The successful conclusion of the race relations conference seemed an appropriate 
occasion for a revaluation of the Laboratory and a restatement of its aims. This is 
involving in the first place formulating a clear and guiding conception of the sociological 

significance of Hawaii as a locale of research. 

Hawaii has fascination for the social researcher because it compresses into the 
extremely short period of time since 1778 and into a small island archipelago of only 
six and a half thousand square miles, separated by over two thousand miles of ocean 
from any other important community, the major social processes of the modern world: 
industrialization and urbanization and such attendant social phenomena as the 
missionary movement, mass migration, mass education, the breakdown of the moral 
orders of folk and peasant peoples, etc. Today, Hawaii already mirrors to a high 
degree the dynamic industrialized urbanized mass society which is becoming increasingly 
characteristic of the whole world. It has achieved one of the lowest infant mortality 
rates in the world. In industrial relations its rather highly integrated industries engage 
in collective bargaining with a very powerful inter-industry union. It is thus not 
because of its characteristics as a colonial society or a plantation society or a society 
rapidly becoming ‘Orientalized’ or a society where ‘East meets West’ or where many 
cultures are merging or where the problems of race relations have been solved—or 
will never be solved—it is not because Hawaii is uniquely different from the rest of the 
world that it is important as a place where systematic research should be done, but 
because Hawaii is like New York City, for example. What uniqueness there is comes 
from the simple fact that research in Hawaii is somewhat more manageable than in the 
wider world of which it is not such an integral part and yet such a good reflection. The 
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‘set-off * quality of Hawaii is the more exploitable by social researchers by virtue of the 
abundance of the documentation on the social processes which have occurred and are 
occurring—for instance, it has the oldest continuous census of any non-European 
people. 

Thus conceived,social research inHawaii becomes highly pertinent for the understand¬ 
ing both of modern America and of the problem of urbanization and industrialization 
of peoples in the ‘underdeveloped’ peasant countries of the world. 

The sociology department and the Laboratory are one aspect of a bigger social 
science research and training programme shaping up in Hawaii. An inter-departmental 
seminar, in which the various social science departments are participating is studying 
problems of social change in the islands of the Pacific. This seminar is part of a tri- 
institutional research programme of the University of Hawaii, Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, and Yale University and sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation. Leonard 
Mason of the Anthropology Department is centrally connected with this programme. The 
University is also being used as an orientation centre for Asian students en route to 
U.S. universities, has recently been established to promote the training of U.S. personnel 
going as specialists to Asia and of Asians who are seeking specialized training in America. 
James Miyake is in charge of the former programme and Baron Goto of the latter. 

A bibliography and mimeographed reports of the Romanzo Adams Social Research 
Laboratory are available upon request. 


fHE INSTITUTE 01 


INDO-MIDDLE EAST CULTURAI 
STUDIES 


Hyderabad-Dn. (India) 


An association of scholars, engaged in the various branches of learning, has been formed 

at Agapura, Hyderabad, and registered under the name of the Institute of Indo-Middle 

hast Cultural Studies, with the object of advancing and strengthening inter-cultural 

und< rstanding between India and the countries of the Middle East by promoting a 

svider knowledge and appreciation of their arts and literatures. The means proposed 

for achieving this objective are stated in Article 3 of the Institute’s Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

Article 3. Objects 

1 he objei ts of the Institute shall be to advance and strengthen inter-cultural understand¬ 
ing between India and the countries of the Middle East by promoting a wider 
knowledge and appreciation of their arts and literatures and shall be pursued by meaas 
of: (a) Translation from one language into another of outstanding works of cultural 
value; (b) Preparation of compendious versions of voluminous classical works or of 
selections therefrom; (c) Original studies in cultural patterns and cultural impacts; 
(d) Research in particular fields of historic literature; (e) Contributions aiming at the 
interpretation of the culture of one region to another; (f) Biographical presentation 
of personalities, past and present; (g) Arranging lectures, talks and discussions on 
subjects coming within the purview of the objects of the Institute; (h) Conducting a 
quarterly journal of the Institute in English; (i) Collaboration with other cultural and 
learned bodies pursuing similar objects; (j) Exchange of cultural delegations; (k) Main¬ 
taining a library; and ( 1 ) Such other pursuits as may be decided upon from time to 
time. 
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FIRST YEAR’S PROGRAMME 

In pursuance of its objectives, the Institute has proposed to confine its attention during 
the first year to the presentation to the two regions of such material from each other’s 
cultural heritage, both ancient and modern, as shall acquaint them with the bases on 
which their respective cultures have grown and developed. The knowledge imparted 
thereby is intended to serve as a necessary background to the appreciation of the current 
cultural problems which may from time to time, face the two regions. For this reason, 
the Institute has included in its first year’s undertakings the preparation of an authorita¬ 
tive Outline oj the Cultural History oj India and an equally authoritative Outline oj the 
Cultural History oj the Middle East. The subject in both volumes is to be treated vertically 
and horizontally and the different manifestations of cultural development will be 
presented in a progressive order. The cultural history of each region will eventually 
be translated into the leading languages of the other. 


SUBSEQUENT PROGRAMME 

The literary activities proposed for the next and succeeding years fall under two heads. 
The first is the publication of a quarterly journal of the Institute; the second is the 
production and publication of material falling under Article 3 (a to f) of the Institute’s 
Constitution. 

In respect of the quarterly to be issued, the journal will concentrate in its pages current 
thought on cultural problems of the two regions—India and the Middle East. The 
relevant material will be gathered from the periodical literature in the languages of the 
two regions, and from the bulletins of information issued by the governments concerned, 
as well as from international journals. The material will also be drawn from general 
works on subjects of interest to the journal published in the different parts of the world. 
In a word, the journal will be a digest of all that relates to the cultural activity of India 
and the Middle East and, in effect, nearly two-thirds of its hundred pages will be 
devoted to such material. The remainder will be devoted to comments and original 
contributions pertaining to the objects of the Institute. 

The Government of India, through the Ministry of Education, has been pleased 
to sanction an ad hoc grant of 12,000 rupees to enable the Institute to begin its initial 
programme. The Institute proposes to mark the occasion by a formal inaugural meeting 
of the Institute’s members and sympathizers, to be opened by Dr. B. Ram Krishna 
Rao, Chief Minister of Hyderabad, on 18 September 1955. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR EMPIRICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Hanover-Nurnberg 


This Institute was founded as the result of a working party, set up in 1945 on the 
initiative of Dr. Grimme, Minister of Cults, and directed by Professor K. Valentin 
Muller (formerly of the German University, Prague) to carry out a comprehensive 
official survey of schools on the relation of talent to social factors (Talent Research 
Institute). In 1950 the Institute for Empirical Sociology was established as an autono¬ 
mous branch of the Association for Empirical Sociological Research, Hanover. With 
the help of an increasing number of expert collaborators, mostly unpaid, it undertook 
various types of empirical sociological investigation, principally at the request of the 
Federal or Lander Ministries and of the German Research Society. The investigators 
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work independently, but meet together to agree on questions of substance and method 
arising out of their tasks, and make use of the Institute’s well tested technical and 
statistical resources. 

Interest has centred mainly on evolving methods—of maximum reliability—in the 
field of ‘action-analysis’ and research on prevalent social value-judgments (e.g. the so- 
called Konnuptialindex or marriage relationship statistics for the measuring of relation¬ 
ships between different social groups and changes in them; the ‘relationship test’, etc.). 
These methods were applied to investigations on the social structure and its evolution 
(vertical mobility) in postwar Germany (especially in the Soviet zone of occupation) 
and on the questions of displaced persons and refugees, the choice of a profession, 
professional selection, and the future of the rising generations; and socio-anthropological 
problems (such as internal migration, and preference for town or country) also came 
in for intensive consideration. 

The scientific work is under the direction of Professor K. Valentin Muller who, like 
other collaborators, since 1952 has also taught at the Philosophical and Theological 
Academy of Bamberg and, since 1955, has resumed a professorship at the Nurnberg 
Academy of Economic and Social Sciences. Mention should be made of the following 
works produced by the Institute: 

‘Konstitutionstypus und Begabung’ (Constitutional type and talent) (dedicated to 
Ernst Kretschmer on the occasion of his 60th birthday), in: ^eitschrijt J. menschl. 
Vererbungs-und Konstitutionslehere , 1950. 

Die Begabung in der sozialen Wirklichkeit. Ergebnisse der begabungssoziologischen Erhebungen 
in Niedersachsen auf Grund der Auszdhlung im Regierungsbezirk Hannover (Talent in the 
life of the community. Results of surveys in Lower Saxony on talent in its sociological 
context, on the basis of statistics assembled in the administrative area of Hanover) 
(dedicated to Herman Nohl). Gottingen, IQ51. 

Muller, K. V.; Pfeil, E. ‘Raum und Gesellschaft’ (Space and society), in: Berichle 
zur Arbeilslagung der Akademie fur Raumforschung und Landesplanung (Reports presented 
at the working session of the Academy for Space Research and Land Planning), 
1951, with original reports by collaborators of the Academy: G. Amus, G. Cehak 
K. V. Muller, O. Steiner, etc. 

Harmsen, H., ed. ‘Die seelische Schadigung des 1 'liichtlingskindes als soziologisches 
1 roblem (1 he psychological injuries of refugee children as a sociological problem) 
in: Volksgesundheitsdienst. 1951. 

Das Heiraten zwischen Heimatvertriebenen und Einhcimischen als Kennzeichen 

fur die Einwurzelung der Fliichtlingsbevolkerung in Niedersachsen’ (Marriages 

between displaced and settled persons as an index of the establishment of refugee 

populations in Lower Saxony), in: Aujbau aus eigener Krajt (Lower Saxony Bureau 

for Land Planning and Statistics) Niedersachsisches Amt fur Landesplanung und 

Statistik, series F, vol.6: Niedersachsen und das Flikhtlingsproblem (Lower Saxony and 
the refugee problem). 1951. 

Die sozialbiologische Prognose in der Bewahrung’ (Socio-biological prognosis and its 
testing), in: Die Sammlung. 1952. 

Harrasser, a ‘Erhebungen uber Koastitution und Korperschaden bei Fluchtlin°-s- 

indcrn im Landkreis Aichach-Obb’ (Surveys of constitutional and physical injuries 

in refugee children in the administrative district of Aichach/Obb.), in: EFG-Millei- 
lungen, no. 15. 1952. 

<D »Ton'? fI'’" Hcimatvcrtricl)cncn als soziologischer Vorgang’ (The assimila- 

Zli 'l p?' aC fi n C ‘Tr a S ° cial prorevs >- in: Schrijlenreihe der Ackermann- 

g ,Z ‘ d ’ Durchbruch zu neuem Menken (Towards new Conceptions) Munich, 

1 95 3 * 

‘Observations sur la fonction selective de la migration We, d’aprds l’exemple des 
r fugles cn Allcmagne (Observations on the selective function of forced migration 
drawn from the examp e of the refugees in Germany), in: £tudes Eurofreennes de Pohu 

citr w V Nat, ° na d £tUd0S D ^°graphiques, Paris, 1954. * ‘ 

fSeler. M " S ZW,SClen SOW j“ isc,lem und westlic/um Besatzungsgebiet in Deutschland 
(Selective migration between the Soviet and Western zones of occupation in 
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Germany), Paper for the Congress of the International Sociological Association, held 
at Lidge from 24 August to 1 September 1953. 

Heimatvertriebene Jugend. Eine soziologische Studie zum Problem der Sozialtikhtigkeit des 
Nachwuchses der heimatvertriebenen Bevolkerung (Displaced youth. A sociological study 
on the problem of the social fitness of the younger members of displaced populations). 
Published in Bcihefte zum Jahrbuch der Albertus-Universitat Konigsberg/Pr. II, 
Holzner-Verlag, Kitzingen/Main, 1953, 221 p. 

Maturliche und Selbstauslese bei neuzeitlichen %wangs- und Notwanderungen (Natural selection 
and self-selection as a result of recent migrations due to jorce majeure or economic 
reasons), Munich, 1954. 

Abel, W., ed. ‘Die soziale Wirklichkeit des deutschen Dorfes von heute* (Social condi¬ 
tions in the German village of today), in: Das DorJ. Gestalt und Aujgabe landlichen 
Znsammenlebens (The village. Nature and problems of rural community life). ( Schrif - 
tenreihe jiir landliche Sozialjragen) . Agrarsoziale Gesellschaft e.V., Gottingen. Part. 11, 

1954 - 
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II. TERMINOLOGY 


The International Social Science Bulletin began in its last issue ( Vol. VI 1 , No. 3) the 
publication oj this new section , devoted to the efforts now being made to define the terminology 
used in the social sciences. Draft definitions approved , respectively , by committees created by the 
British Sociological Association , the Fondation Nationale de Science Politique in Paris , and the 
Centre lnteruniversitaire de Recherches Sociologiques in Brussels , have so Jar been published in their 
original languages, for comparison purposes. The reader will find in this issue trial definitions oj six 
additional terms drafted by the same committees and it is hoped that in the next issue it will be 
possible to include definitions prepared by the committee created at the University of Tulane (Loui¬ 
siana). 

In view of the tentative nature of the results achieved at this stage , the Editor invites comments 
and criticism on the general lines along which action is being taken 1 and upon the framework of the 
definitions themselves. Points of detail can , however , be more usefully raised when the project has 
assumed a more definite character. 


AUTHORITY (En glish group) 

A. etymology. Latin: auctoritas. 

n. common usage. Power that is accepted, 
respected, recognized, legitimate. 

C. COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC USAGES. Run 

parallel here and are developed together 
as follows: 

The powers suggested by the term 
authority are: (a) powers of command 
(in which some physical sanctions are 
implicit); (b) powers to influence by 
persuasion, suggestion, etc. 

(a) (i) the right to command or influence 
others—a de jure power recognized in 
ethics and/or law; (ii) delegated 
right or licence to any; (iii) those who 
have the rights under (i) above, i.e. 
authority as Government and cen¬ 
tral/local authority(ies). 

(b) Power to influence conduct by means 
short of an actual command, eg. (i) an 
influential opinion or that to which 


appeal is made; (ii) the sources (e.g. 
books by experts) in which such 
opinions may be found; (iii) the 
authors of such opinions—in general 
trustworthy experts. Cf. T. H. Mar¬ 
shall, ‘Authority and the Family’, 
Sociological Review , 1937, Vol. XXIX, 
p. 43: ‘For authority implies accep¬ 
tance. Force is not authority. Autho¬ 
rity is, by definition, a power that 
enjoys respect and receives allegiance.’ 

Note: In an interesting recent paper (in 
Confluence , Sept. 1954, No. 3, p. 309-n), 
C. J. Friedrich dissents from the general 
position which tends to equate ‘authority’ 
with ‘legitimacy’ or ‘legitimate power’. It 
is rather ‘the peculiar something through 
which power may achieve legitimacy. 
This ‘something’ is not to be described 
in psychological terms, e.g. those of 
expectations. 

‘It is possible to say that authority rests 
upon relating such matters as laws and 
commands ... to broader verities, to 
a truth that transcends the particular 


x. For a description of the pilot survey which Unesco is now conducting in this matter see Bulletin, Vol. VI 
No. 4. See also the additional inatenal published in Open Forum of Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 1. 
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judgment involved. We may say that 
its specific content is augmented, 
implemented and confirmed by such 
reference to a broader rational basis.’ 

AUTORITE (French group) 

1. £,tymologie. Du latin auctoritas (de 
auctor , auteur) : droit de possession, auto¬ 
rite. 

2. Sens g£n£ral. Pouvoir qui est accept^, 
respect^, reconnu, legitime ou obei. 

3. Involution historique. La Grande 
Encyclopedic du xvm e sidcle consacre plu- 
sieurs pages au mot autorite : ‘On tient 
Tautorite de la superiority du rang et 
de la raison [...]; Tautorite est commu¬ 
nique par les lois : il n’y a pointt d’auto¬ 
rite sans loi, mais il n’y a point de loi qui 
donne une autorite sans bornes [...]; 
Tautorite est relative au droit [...]; l’auto- 
rite reveille une idee de respect [...]; 
l’autorite persuade [...]; il faut se sou- 
mettre k l’autorite d’un homme sage.’ 

Elle s’attache ensuite a definir ‘auto¬ 
rite politique’: ‘[...] si la nature a etabli 
quelque autorite, c’est l’autorite pater- 
nelle [...] ; toute autre autorite vient d’une 
autre origine que de la nature [...]; aucun 
homme n’a re$u de la nature le droit de 
commander aux autres [...].’ 

‘Qu’on examine bien et on la fera 
toujours remonter k l’une de ces deux 
sources : ou la force et la violence de 
celui qui s’en est empare, ou le consen- 
tement de ceux qui s’y sont soumis par 
un contrat fait ou suppose entre eux et 
celui a qui ils ont defere l’autorite. 
L’auteur de la nature a voulu que les 
hommes fussent en society; mais, dans 
toute society, il doit y avoir des lois et 
quelqu’un pour les faire observer : de la 
vient ce qu’on appelle autorite d’une part 
et subordination de l’autre.’ 
f Elle definit ensuite Tautorite dans les 
discours et dans les ecrits’, et quelques 
autres sens, vieux ou speciaux. 

Le Larousse du XI X e si'eclc (1874) 
s’attache surtout a ‘l’autorite comme 
source de la connaissance et principe de 
la certitude’. Pour lui : ‘On entend par 
autorite l’influence quelconque exercte 
sur le jugement individuel par le juge- 
ment d’autrui. L’autorite s’appelle reve¬ 


lation quand elle invoque le temoignage 
d’etres surnaturels, tradition quand elle 
nous apporte et s’efforce de nous imposer 
la croyance et la pensee des temps passes, 
opinion quand elle vient assaillir et repri¬ 
mer notre jugement, au nom des idees 
regnantes k l’epoque et dans le milieu 
social ou nous vivons. Contre l’autorite, 
principe d’unite et d’immobilite, lutte 
sans cesse la liberty, principe de scission, 
d’invention et de progres.’ 

Le mot apparait comme fixe des cette 
epoque, et les dictionnaires ulterieurs, 
comme le Larousse du XX e siecle ou le 
Dictionnaire de /’ Academie, n’apportent 
aucun sens nouveau. 

4. Diff£rents sens. 

a) Droit de commander, pouvoir d’im- 
poser l’obeissance : ‘l’autorite su¬ 
preme’, Tautorite du monarque sur 
ses sujets’. 

‘Autorite legitime, usurpee...’. 

‘Imposer son autorite’. ‘Regime 
d’autorite’. 

b) Les organes du pouvoir, les actes, 
les decisions, les agents, les represen- 
tants de Tautorite : Tautorite legis¬ 
lative, administrative, militaire, judi- 
ciaire...’. 

Par extension : les autorites. Les 
personnes qui exercent l’autorite : 
‘les autorites civiles et religieuses, les 
autorites constituees’. 

c) Force obligatoire d’un acte de l’auto- 
rite publique : Tautorite de la chose 
jugee’ (presomption de verity qui 
s’attache a ce qui a ete definitivement 
juge ct interdit de le remettre en 
cause). 

d) Par extension : ‘agir de son autorite 
privee, de sa propre autorite’ : agir 
avec Tautorite qu’on s’attribue de son 
propre mouvemcnt, sans droit, sans 
autorisation de personne. 

‘D’autorite’ : d’une manure impera¬ 
tive, imperieuse, sans donner le temps 
de repondre ou de reflechir. 

e) Superiority de merite ou de seduction 
imposant Tobeissance sans contrainte, 
le respect, la confiance : ‘avoir de 
Tautorite naturelle’. 

‘Faire autorite’ : imposer une 
creance generale, faire loi, servir de 
regie en quelque maniere. 
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5. Illustration par quelques auteurs. 
On trouve deja le mot chez les chroni- 
queurs, notamment chez Commines 
(i, 10). 

II est d’un usage courant chez les 
philosophes du xvm e siede : ‘Miserables 
humains [...], ne cherchez jamais a 
employer l’autorite la ou il ne s’agit que 
de raison, ou consentez a etre bafou^s de 
to us les siedes comme les plus imperti- 
nents de tous les hommes, et a subir la 
haine publique comme les plus injustes’ 
(Voltaire, Dictionnaire philosophique, ‘Auto- 

rite’). 

On peut aussi relever le terme dans les 
textes ofhciels de la Revolution et de 
l’Empire : ‘Le principe de toute souvc- 
rainetd reside essentiellement dans la 
nation. Nul corps, nul individu ne peut 
exercer d’autorite qui n’en dmane expres- 
sdment’ (Declaration des droits de 
l’homme, 1791, art. 3). 

‘L’autoritd de la chose jugde n’a lieu 
qu’a regard de ce qui a fait l’objet du 
jugement’ (Code civil, art. 1351). 

Parmi les auteurs conternporains, le 
mot est employe frequemment, dans ses 
divers sens : ‘Elle [l’Angleterre] nous a 
enseignd et prouvd par 1’exemple que 
liberte et autorite ne sont pas des notions 
contradictoires et qu’on peut obdir aux 
lois de son pays sans sacrifier sa dignitd, 
que liberte ne signifie pas ndeessairement 
ddsordre, ni autoritd tyrannic’ (Siegfried, 
Lame des peuples, IV, 13). 

‘On devine en Pdguy un de ces 
hommes pour qui tout l’appareil des 
puissances temporelles, les puissances 
politiques, les autorites de tous ordres, 
intellectuelles, mentales mcmes, ne pdsent 
pas une once devant un mouvement de 
conscience propre’ (Martin du Card, 
Jean Barois, II, ‘Vent prdcurseur’, II). 

6. Sens sciENririquE. Lalande, dans son 
Vocabulaire philosophique ddfinit Pautoritd 
au point de vue sociologique coinme : 
*lc droit de decider ou de commander*. 

A11 point de vue pratique, il oppose : 
i° la mdthode d’autorite, d’unc part, a 
Passentiment univer^el ou au sens com- 
mun; d’autre part, a la critique indivi- 
duelle; 2° l’argument d’autoritd aux rai¬ 
sons qui se tirent de l’expdrience 011 de la 
demonstration logique; 3 0 le regime d’au¬ 
torite (politique ou dconomique), d’une 
part a un systdme reposant sur le prin¬ 


cipe de la souverainete nationale,en parti- 
culier sur le controle des gouvernants par 
les gouvernes; d’autre part au regime 
de la liberte contractuelle (Lalande, Voca¬ 
bulaire philosophique , ‘Autorite’). 

Pour Edmond Scherer, Tautorite, 
e’est tout ce qui determine une action ou 
une opinion par des considerations etran- 
geres a la valeur intrinseque de l’ordre 
intime ou de la proposition enoncee’ 
(Ed. Scherer, Revue de theologie et philo- 
sophie chretienne , t. I, 1850, p. G6). 

Pour Monod, dans la definition de 
l’autorite, ‘il convient d’introduire l’idee 
du droit sans oublier que le pouvoir peut 
s’exercer sur le droit (autorites usurpees) 
et le droit exister sans le pouvoir (auto¬ 
rites meconnues). L’autorite de la verite 
s’affirme dans l’autorite de la raison, 
dans celle du fait, dans celle de 1 ’obli¬ 
gation morale’ (Leopold Monod, L 
probleme de /’ autorite, 3 e ed., p. 53 et 55). 

Pour Laberthonniere, ‘l’autorite est 
con<;ue uniquement comme une puissance 
qui s’impose ou par contrainte ou par 
hostilite, et, par essence meme, se trouve 
irremediablement etrangere a celui sur 
lequel elle s’exerce. Mais elle peut 
prendre un autre caractere [...]. Il y a 
l’autorite qui use du pouvoir et du savoir- 
faire dont elle dispose pour subordonner 
les autres k ses fins particuli£res, et ne 
cherche qu’a s’emparer d’eux pour les 
mettre a son profit : ccllc-la est asser- 
vissante. Il y a l’autorite qui, liant son 
sort a leur sort, use du pouvoir et savoir- 
faire dont elle dispose pour se subordon¬ 
ner elle-meme, en un sens, a ceux qui lui 
sont sounds, et poursuit avec cux une fin 
commune : celle-la est libcratrice. Entre 
ces deux manures [...], il existe une 
contradiction’ (L. Laberthonniere, Theo- 
rie de /’ education, p. 28-38). 

7. Synonymes. Puissance : se dit d’une 
autorite de fait, sans idee de justice ou 
merite. 

Pouvoir : designe la faculte actuelle de 
faire, avec toujours une idee particuliere 
d’efficacite. 

Empire : idee d’un pouvoir 011 d’un 
ascendant absolus. 

Domination : ascendant naturel joint 
a lierte et hauteur. 

Ferule : style figure pour parler d’auto¬ 
rite severe. 

Toutc-puissance : en parlant de Dieu, 
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ou autoritd souveraine. 

Prdpotence : suppose autorit£ exces¬ 
sive, pouvoir sup^rieur et dont on abuse. 


COLLECTIVISM (English group) 

A. ETYMOLOGY. From the Latin verb 
colligere. 

B. COMMON USAGE. Cf. OLD, Vol. IF, 

р. 621, for a typical account: ‘The 
socialist theory of the collective ownership 
or control of all the means of produc¬ 
tion . . . by the whole Community or 
State for the benefit of the people ns a 
whole.' 

с. scientific meaning. The beliefs, 
objectives or methods of those who 
advocate comprehensive central control 
over social (and especially economic) 
arrangements—or the extension of such 
controls. 

d. The term as used extensively in Europe 
since the Basel Congress of the First 
Socialist International in 1869, and in 
Great Britain more particularly since the 
1880’s has for many authorities a close 
affiliation to the term socialism. It appears 
to have originally been employed to 
distinguish a third school of Socialist 
activity at the period of the Basel Congress 
—the other two schools being those of 
Proudhon and Marx. The intention was 
to offer a non-authoritarian form of 
socialism/communism. The term has 
been widened to cover: 

(a) Forms of socialist doctrine and control 
(particularly, but not only, authori¬ 
tarian forms). 

(b) Mostly in a pejorative sense, doctrines 
‘socialist’ or not, which imply in¬ 
creased state intervention, especially 
in the economic sphere, i.e. state 
planning for the economy. 

In (b) the distinction between ‘socialism’ 
and ‘collectivism’ has been attempted by 
various writers either (i) on the ground 
that ‘socialism’ is but one instance of 
a species of doctrines and practices which 
may be called ‘collectivism’ or ‘planning’ 
(see Prof. F. A. von Hayek, Road to 
Serjdom , 1944, p. 23); or (ii) on the 


grounds that ‘ collectivism ’ as contrasted 
w ith ‘ individualism ’ is a looser, more indefi¬ 
nite term than ‘socialism’—and that such 
a looser term is for certain purposes 
required (e.g. A. V. Dicey, Law and Public 
Opinion in England , 2nd ed., 1926, p. 64). 

E. ILLUSTRATIONS 

(a) ‘A person may be a collectivist, that 
is to say entertain ideas which ace 
not in harmony with the ideas of 
individualism. . .’ (Dicey, op. cit., 
p. 64). 

(b) ‘“Collectivism” as Bakunin and his 

followers used the word, had refe¬ 
rence to the local face to face group 
of co-operating producers and consu¬ 
mers: it had nothing in common 
with the later usage in which the 
word came to mean “State Socialism” 
— ownership by the great “collective” 
which w'as represented by the demo¬ 
cratic State. . . . Kropotkin . . . 
distinguishes between two stages in the 
coming revolutionary society—collec¬ 
tivism and Communism. Collecti¬ 
vism, he says, is a transitional stage, 
during which the conception of 
ownership will survive and will take 
the form of ownership by the Com¬ 
munes. . . .’ (Prof. G. D. H. Cole, 
History oj Socialist Thought , 1954, 

Vol. II, p. 339 and 354). 

(c) ‘Political collectivism is the belief 
that the aims of society are best 
achieved by conscious central direc¬ 
tion’ (F. A. von Hayek, Counter 
Revolution oj Science , 1952, p. 92). 

COLLECTIVISME (French group) 

1. Ltymolooie. Collectivisme est tin 
neologisme qui apparait en France en 
1869, form£ de ‘collectif’ (ce dernier 
mot vient du latin colleclivus , proprement 
‘ramass^’, form <5 partir du verbe 
colligere : placer ensemble). 

2. Definitions du mot dans les diction- 
naires encyclop£diques. Le mot collcc- 
tivisme ne figure pas plus dans Y Ency¬ 
clopedic (1751-1766) que dans le Diction - 
naire politique de 1842. II est ^galement 
absent du Dictionnaire de la langue Jrangaise 
de Littr£ (1866) et du Grand Dictionnaire 

de Larousse (1867). 
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Par contre, il figure dans le Larousse 
du XX e siecle (1930), qui en donne la defi¬ 
nition suivante : ‘Syst£me qui voit la 
solution de la question sociale dans la 
mise en commun, au profit de la collecti¬ 
vity, de tous les moyens de production.’ 
II est egalement mentionne dans le Dic- 
tionnaire de VAcademie (1932), qui le definit 
comme la ‘theorie sociale qui consiste k 
supprimer la propriety individuelle et a 
remettre a la collectivity tous les moyens 
et tous les produits du travail*. 

3. Evolution histori^ue et sens diffe- 
rents. Le mot apparait pour la premidre 
fois lors du Congres de Bale en 1869, 
pour opposer au socialisme d’Etat, repre- 
sente surtout par les marxistes allemands, 
le socialisme non etatiste et non centra- 
lisateur, represente surtout par les dele- 
gues fran^ais, beiges, suisses, etc. 

Le mot se trouve en ce sens dans le 
journal suisse le Progres , du Locle (n° du 
18 septembre 1869). II se trouve aussi 
dans une lettre adressee en deccmbre 1869 
par Varlin a James Guillaume : ‘Les 
principcs que nous devons nous eflorcer 
de faire valoir [dans le journal la Mar¬ 
seillaise] sont ceux de la presque unanimity 
des dekguys de l’lnternationale au 
Congrys de Bale, e’est-a-dire le collecti- 
visme ou le communisme non autori- 
taire.’ 

Dans une lettre a Lalande, citye par 
ce dernier, James Guillaume donne 
I’explication suivante : ‘Le mot collec- 
tivisme s’est primitivement substitue non 
au mot socialisme, mais au mot commu¬ 
nisme (peut-etre par crainte d’eflrayer 
les timides).’ 

a) En 1869, done, le collectivisme se 
distingue du marxisme, et les socia- 
listes de l’lnternationale sc divisent 
en trois ycoles : mutucllisme (proudho- 
niens); marxisme; collectivisme. 

I> : Dix ans plus tard, le mot collecti¬ 
visme a change de sens. II est employe 
pour dysigner le marxisme et il est 
opposy k l’anarchisme. C’est en ce 
sens que Jules Guesde parle de collcc- 
tivisme; par suite de l’influencc exercyc 
en France par Jules Guesde, le socia¬ 
lisme marxiste ryvolutionnaire y fut 
connu sous le nom de collectivisme. 
c) G’est par contre dans un sens ryfor- 
miste et non plus ryvolutionnaire que 
le mot est repris par Millerand, qui 


ecrit : ‘Le collectivisme [c’est] la 
substitution nycessaire et progressive 
de la propriety sociale (soit nationale, 
soit municipale) a la propriyty capi- 
taliste’ (A. Millerand, Le socialisme 
rejormiste , p. 25-27). 

Meme opposition entre commu¬ 
nisme et collectivisme chez Van der 
Velde : ‘En partant de la notion du 
besoin, de la valeur d’usage, et en se 
fondant sur le droit a l’existence, les 
communistes disent : de chacun selon 
ses facultys a chacun selon ses besoins. 
Se fondant au contraire sur la notion 
du travail, de la valeur d’yehange, les 
collectivistes (au sens etroit du mot) 
rypondent : a chaque travailleur lc 
produit intygral de son travail’ 
(A. Van der Velde, Le collectivisme et 
revolution economique , p. 191). 
d) En fait, cette querelle entre refor- 
mistes et revolutionnaires, historique- 
ment intyressante, est d’une portee 
assez ryduite en ce qui concerne la 
dyfinition du collectivisme. 

Le collectivisme a l’heure actuelle semble 
pouvoir etre defini de la fa^on suivante : 
regime social caracterise par le Jait que la 
propriete des moyens de production est collec¬ 
tive , ceux-ci appartenant soit a des societes de 
production , soit aux communes , soit a PJstat. 
Le collectivisme est incompatible avec 
la propriety privee des instruments de 
production. Par contre, il n’exclut pas 
la propriyte vyritablement individuelle, 
e’est-a-dire celle qui, mise en valeur 
directement par le proprictaire, ne peut 
etre qualifiee de propriety capitaliste 
puisqu’elle n’est pas fondee sur Pexploi¬ 
tation du travail d’autrui. 

Le collectivisme ne se confond ni avec 
le communisme ni avec le socialisme : 

a) Le communisme est necessairement col- 
lectiviste, mais le collectivisme n’est pas 
nycessairement communiste puisque 
le communisme se definit a la lirnitc 
comme une society sans classe et une 
sociyty sans Etat. 

b) Le socialisme est necessairement collec- 
tiviste, inais il n’est pas sur que tout 
rygime collectiviste myrite d’etre qua- 
lifiy de socialiste : outre lc crityre 
d’ordre economique qui sert a definir 
le collectivisme (le collectivisme est le 
contraire du capitalisme), d’autres cri- 
tyres sont peut-etre nycessaires pour 
que l’on puisse cjualifier un regime 
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d authentiquement socialiste : un en¬ 
tire politique : pas de socialisme sans 
democratic effective; un crit£re social : 
pas de socialisme sans justice sociale; 
un crit£re international : pas de socia¬ 
lisme compatible soit avec Pimperia- 
lisme, soit avec le colonialisme. 

4. Synonymes. Communisme, socialisme 

(cf. supra). 


DECENTRALIZATION (English group) 

a. etymology. Prefix de, Latin; centrum 
(Greek). 

b. common usages. Common usage which 
has closely followed political, economic 
and sociological literature: the weakening 
of the central authority and distribution 
of its functions among branches or local 
subsidiaries. A synonym here would be 
devolution of powers. 

I he term has also a specific usage in 
which the emphasis is upon the dispersion 
not of authority but of persons, i.e. in 
urban ecology following the usage by 
E. M. Burgess: ‘Centralization as an 
ecological process is an effect of the 
tendency of individuals to come together 
at definite locations for the satisfaction 
of specific common interests ... by 
decentralization is meant the tendency 
in zone areas of centralization to decrease 
in size, which, of course, implies a multi¬ 
plication of centres each of relatively less 
importance/ (E. M. Burgess, Urban 
Community , 1927, p. 175, 179.) 

DECENTRALISATION (Belgian group) 

Central : latin centralis l . 

1. Acception courante. Action de faire 
cesser la centralisation, e’est-a-dire la 
reunion en un meme centre; se dit sur- 
tout en matiere administrative et poli¬ 
tique 2 . 


1. A. Dauzat, Diclionnaire Hymologique, Paris, 
Larousse, 1938. 

2. E. Littr£, Diclionnaire de la langue fran^aise, Paris, 
1878 ; Larousse du XX* siecle, 6 vol., Paris, 1933 ; 
Dictionnaire de l'Academic fran^aise, 8 e 6 dit., 1935 I 
Grande Encyclopidie, Paris (non datd). 


2. Droit. La decentralisation est un 
syst£me d’organisation administrative qui 
‘realise une repartition de la gestion des 
services publics entre des pouvoirs ou des 
administrations publiques qui jouissent 
Pune vis-a-vis de Pautre d’une certaine 
autonomie* (A. Buttgenbach, Manuel de 
droit administrate , Bruxelles, 1954, p. 89). 

Ainsi done la decentralisation realise 
un transfert et un partage d’attributions 
entre les autorites autonomes. 

Pour P. Wigny, e’est Pacquisition de 
Pautonomie qui constitue Pessence de la 
decentralisation. II definit la decentralisa¬ 
tion comme etant ‘le procede de droit 
administratif par lequel des agents subor- 
donnes sont soustraits au pouvoir hierar- 
chique des autorites superieures pour 
n’etre soumis qu’a leur pouvoir de tutelle* 
(P. Wigny, Droit administrate : principes 
generaux, Bruxelles, 1953, p. 56). 

La decentralisation peut revetir deux 
formes : la decentralisation par service et 
la decentralisation regionale ou territo- 
riale. 

La decentralisation territoriale consiste a 
confier la gestion d’un ensemble d’interets 
locaux et regionaux k des autorites 
locales ou regionales et a leur reconnattre 
le droit de creer, a cet effet, les services 
publics qu’elles jugent necessaires. 

La decentralisation par service consiste a 
confier la gestion d’un interet public 
determine a un service public dont les 
agents sont revetus de Pautonomie orga- 
nique vis-a-vis du pouvoir public crea- 
teur (A. Buttgenbach, Manuel de droit 
administrate , Bruxelles, 1954, p. 105-110). 

3. Science politique. Voici en quoi 
consiste la notion politique de la decen¬ 
tralisation : ‘e’est le transfert de pou¬ 
voirs de decision a des autorites libre- 
ment elues par les intc*resses eux-memes 
a qui on a reconnu des interets distincts 
et la competence de gerer eux-memes, ou 
faire gerer par leurs eius, ces interets’ 

(M. Waline, Traile elementaire de droit 
administrate , 6 e ed., Paris, 1951, p. 195b 
II semble que la distinction entre 
Pacception politique et Pacception juri- 
dique du terme soit assez recentc. 

Ni M. Hauriou, ni H. Bartheiemy n’en 
font mention; or, s’ils traitent de droit 
administratif, e’est plutot la notion poli¬ 
tique de la decentralisation qu ils envi- 
sagent : ‘II y a decentralisation lorsque 
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les autorites locales sont elues par la 
population de la circonscription admi¬ 
nistrative’ (M. Hauriou, Precis de droit 
administratif, Paris, 1893, p. 18); ‘Ne 
vaut-il pas mieux que chaque ville, que 
chaque region soit libre de choisir, par 
les repr&entants de la majorite de ses 
citoyens, les regies auxquelles elle obeira 
et par lesquelles il sera donne satisfaction 
aux interets du plus grand nombre ? 
Voila le principe de ce qu’on nomme la 
decentralisation’ (H. Berthelemy, Traite 
de droit administrate , I2 e ed., Paris, 1930, 

P- 115)- 

Ainsi la decentralisation territoriale a 
toujours un caractere politique, tandis 
que la decentralisation par service n’a ce 
caractere que si le service public auto- 
nome dont il s’agit gere les interets 
distincts d’une collectivite et que ses 
agents sont elus par cette collectivite*. 

4. Sociologie. Le terme est d’un emploi 
relativement peu frequent en sociologie. 
R. Maunier en fait usage dans le sens que 
voici : « fait de s’etendre du centre d’une 
ville vers la peripherie, les faubourgs, le 
plat pays’ (R. Maunier, La jonclion eco- 
nomique des villes, Paris, 1910, p. 236-237). 

Cf. : centralisation, conurbation, decon¬ 
centration, federalisme, regionalismc, loca¬ 
lisation, compacite, agglomeration, dis¬ 
persion. 

DECENTRALISATION (French group) 

1. Etymologie : Forme a partir du 
verbe decentraliser, compose de centrali¬ 
ser, derive lui-meme du latin centralis , de 
centrum , rnot d’origine grecque. 

2. Sens courant. On emploie ce mot 
pour caracteriser le systeme administratif 
dans lcquel la gestion des services publics 
est remise a des agents specialises dotes 
d’une ccrtaine independance a l’egard du 
pouvoir central, qui 11’exerce pas a leur 
egard un pouvoir de direction, mais 
seulement un controle sur leurs actes. 

3. Involution msTORiquE. Le mot ne 
figure pas dans 1’ Encyclopedic du XVUl e 
siecle. Au siede suivant, en 1872, le 
Dictionnaire de Littre lui consacre quel- 
ques lignes : ‘Ne-ologisme. Action de 


detruire la centralisation : la decentrali¬ 
sation des pouvoirs, des affaires. iNtat de 
choses oppose a la centralisation.’ 

Pour le Larousse du XIX e siecle , la 
decentralisation est ‘Paction de detruire 
la centralisation; syst6me politique qui 
tend a ce resultat’. 

Enfin, le Dictionnaire de V Academie 
(ed. 1931) definit ce terme comme 
‘Paction de faire cesser la centralisa¬ 
tion, ou etat de choses contraire k la 
centralisation : decentralisation adminis¬ 
trative.’ 

4. Sens juridique. Definition et emploi 
par certains auteurs. Dans son Vocabu- 
laire juridique , Henri Gapitant distingue 
deux sortes de decentralisations : ‘On 
distingue : i° la decentralisation locale , qui 
vise les services publics locaux (commu- 
naux et departementaux) geres par des 
agents elus par les citoyens de la collec¬ 
tivite locale et agissant sous le controle 
d’opportunite ou de simple legalite, 
selon les cas, du pouvoir central (lois du 
10 aout 1871, du 5 avril 1884; decret du 
5 novembre 1926); 2 0 dans le cadre soit 
de l’Etat, soit du departement, soit de la 
commune, la decentralisation par services , 
dans laquelle un service public deter¬ 
mine est detache et personnalise pour 
etre gere par des agents spedaux controls 
par le pouvoir central’ (H. Capitant, 
Vocabulaire juridique , ‘Decentralisation’). 

Une autre definition de la decentrali¬ 
sation se trouve dans l’ouvrage d* Emile 
Gornez, Decentralisation politique et decon- 
cenlration administrative : ‘La decentrali¬ 
sation consiste en l’eiargissement de la 
competence des pouvoirs regionaux et 
locaux [...]. La decentralisation politique 
et la deconcentration administrative 
repondent a la conception moderne de 
1 administration de PEtat. Elies postulent 
la responsabilite des agents des adminis¬ 
trations et plus de rapidite dans la deci¬ 
sion et Pexecution’ (E. Cornez, Decen¬ 
tralisation politique et deconcentration admi¬ 
nistrative , 1947, p. 37 et 42). 

Une etude importante a ete consacree 
a la decentralisation par Charles Eiscn- 
mann, professeur a la faculte de droit de 
Paris, sous le titre ‘Centralisation et 
decentralisation’, dans la Revue de droit 
public de 1947 (p. 27-53, 163-197, 247- 
295 ) } . 

L’auteur distingue : la decentralisation 
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pure ou parjaite , realis^e lorsque, dans une 
activity, interviennent exclusivement des 
organes non centraux et lorsque tous ses 
agents sans exception ont un caract£re 
non central; la decentralisation imparjaite 
ou relative , r^alis^e lorsque, dans une acti- 
vite, interviennent tant des organes 
centraux que non centraux, mais que la 
suprematie y appartient en definitive 
aux organes non centraux. 

Et il definit la decentralisation comme 
d’etat d’une activite ou e’est une multi- 
plicite d’organes non centraux qui ont 
la maitrise, e’est-a-dire decident en fin 
de compte quelles normes seront edic- 
tees, chacune pour une fraction distincte 
de la collectivite.’ 

On releve aussi ‘decentralisation’ 
chez Duguit : ‘L’augmentation du 
nombre des services publics implique une 
decentralisation de plus en plus grande 
de ces services’ (Duguit, Traite de droit 
constilutionnely t. II, p. 66). 

5. Sens £c:onomique. On entend par 
decentralisation industrielle l’egale repar¬ 
tition des difierentes usines et entreprises 
industrielles a travers les diverses regions 
d’un pays. On oppose ainsi ce terme a 
ceux de centralisation ou concentration 
industrielles, qui designent l’etat d’une 
economic ou la fonction industrielle est 
centralisee dans les grands centres urbains. 

Dans ce sens, decentralisation est 
employe frequeminent par les auteurs 
contemporains et par la presse : k La 
decentralisation en marche : une impor- 
tantc usine de lait sterilise est inauguree 
& Toulouse’ ( le .Monde, n° du 14 juin 

1955 , P- > 2 ). 

6. Synonymes. Deconcentration : tandis 
que la decentralisation confere un pou- 
voir de decision a des autorites elues 
qui ne sont pas dans la dependance hierar- 
chique du pouvoir central, la deconcentra¬ 
tion dessaisit les administrations centrales 
au profit des autorites regionales ou 
locales. 

Autonomie : statut comportant 

plus ou moins l’autogestion administra¬ 
tive, financiere ou politique. — Federa¬ 
tion. 


FERTILITY (English group) 

a. etymology. Latin: jerre , to bear; adjec¬ 
tive Jertilis. 

b. common usage. Fruitfulness, produc¬ 
tiveness. 

c. scientific use. In sociology and demo¬ 
graphy the term fertility reflects only 
indirectly ‘ability or capacity to bear 
children’. Its direct reference is to the 
frequency of births in a population; 
achieved birth performance or experience 
over a stated period assessed for example 
in terms of birth rates or average family 
size’ (J. Berendt, Population Studies , Vol. V 
1952, p. 244). 

Thus, the section on fertility in the 
British 1951 Census oj Population (1952, 
p. 243-9) discussed total]ertility as indicated 
by the numbers of live born children per 
hundred married women, with sub¬ 
divisions for age at marriage and duration 
of marriage and also current Jertility 
expressed in terms of the percentage of 
married women bearing a live-born 
child in the year ending 8 April 1951, 
broken down in a similar way. 

These are alternative indices of fertility, 
different ways of looking at the birth 
performance of married women. 

FERTILITE (French group) 

1. Ltymologie. Vient du latin Jertiliias 
derive de Jertilis , fertile. 

% 

2. Sens courant. Quality de ce qui 
produit beaucoup, au propre comme au 
figure. 

3. Evolution historique. On relive le 
mot en frangais pour la premiere fois 
au xiv° si£cle dans les ecrits de 1’6/eque 
Oresme. 

Au xviii 0 siecle, la Grande Encylopedie 
donne cctte definition : ‘Se dit d’une 
terre qui, r6pondant aux soins du jardi- 
nier, du vigneron, du laboureur, rapporte 
abondamment.’ 

Un siecle plus tard, le Grand Diction- 
naire universel de Larousse donne, pour 
fertility, les sens et precisions suivantes : 
‘Rendement considerable, production 
abondante, aptitude k produire abon- 
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damment. Au figure : fecondite morale, 
fertilite de l’imagination. Ce mot, qu’on 
applique a la terre, peut 6galement 
s’appliquer aux vegctaux : [il sert a desi¬ 
gner] la disposition du sol a produire 
des recoltes abondantes aussi constamment 
que possible. La fertilite varie suivant 
les annees : on dit qu’une terre est plus 
ou moins fertile suivant que la reparti¬ 
tion des phenomenes atmospheriques, 
dans les diverses saisons, est plus ou moins 
conforme aux interets de l’agriculture. 
[...] La fecondite des arbres est ainsi 
une sorte dc fertilite.’ 

Le sens est reste le meme au xx e siede, 
oil le Didionnaire de /’ Academic, (ed. 1931) 
definit ainsi le mot : ‘Quality de tout ce 
qui cst fertile : une terre fertile. Se dit 
aussi, figurement surtout, en parlant de 
l’esprit, de l’imagination : c’est un homme 
qui a une grande fertilite d’esprit, une 
grande fertilite d’imagination, une grande 
fertilite d’expedients.* 

4. Emploi du mot. Saci utilise le mot 
dans ses traductions : ‘Les sept annees de 
fertilite vinrent done, et le bie, ayant 
ete mis en gerbes, fut serre ensuite dans 
les greniers de l’Lgypte’ (Saci, Bible, 
Genese, XLI, 47). 

On le trouve employe au figure chez 
Guez de Balzac : ‘Cette fertilite [de 
l’irnagination] et cette etendue ne fai- 
saient que fournir matiere a l’extrava- 
gance et donner plus d’espace a des 
pensecs folles’ (Guez de Balzac, De la 
Cour ) 4 e discours) ou chez Malraux : ‘Le 
communisme redonne a rhomme sa 
fertilite en le mettant en rapport avec 
ce qui l’cntoure’ (Malraux, Le temps du 
meprisy ed. Albert Skira, Geneve, 1945, 
preface, p. in). 

5. Remarque importante. Les Anglo- 
Saxons (cf. VEncyclopedic des sciences sociales 
(E.-U. A.), VEncyclopedic britannique et 
YOxJord Dictionary; cf. aussi : 1 ). V. Glass 
et E. Grobonik, 7 he Trend and Pattern oj 
Fertility in Great Britainy Londres, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1954) appli- 
quent le terrne de fertilite aussi et presque 
surtout auxesp&ces animates et a l’h jmme. 
Ce sens n’est pas acccpte en fran^ais et 
‘fertility’ doit etre alors traduit par 

fecondite’. 

fi. Synonymes et antonymes. Abon- 


dance, fecondite. — Sterilite, infcrtilite, 
aridite, pauvrete. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD (English group) 

A. etymology. Old English: neahzebur. 

& 

B. common usage. The word neighbour¬ 
hood is defined in the Oxjord English 
Dictionary. Vol. 7, p. 83: ‘One who lives 
near or next to another; or one who 
occupies a near or adjoining house; one 
of a number of persons living close to 
each other, especially in the same street 
or village.’ 

Neighbourhood denotes one or more of 
the following: (i) a small inhabited area; 
(ii) the inhabitants of such an area; (iii) 
the relations which exist between the 
inhabitants; the fact or quality of their 
nearness to each other; (iv) friendly 
relations between the inhabitants. 

c. historical and scientific usage 
(a) There is no doubt that the scientific 
use of the term was much influenced by 

C. H. Cooley who (in his book Social 
Organisatioriy 1909, and elsewhere), placed 
stress upon spontaneous, primary group 
relationships and their appearance in the 
‘neighbourhood’. Nonetheless, as is clear 
from the OED there are seventeenth and 
eighteenth century usages of the word 
in the sense of community. Indeed, Steele, 
in Spectator (9), writes: ‘those little 
communities which we call by the word 
neighbourhoods’, and this clearly fore¬ 
shadows the more technical use of the word 
as found in the twentieth century sociolo¬ 
gical and town planning literature. Here 
the term ‘neighbourhood’ is used to 
refer either to a small inhabited area 
considered so to say ‘on its own’ (see 
the discussion by Niles Carpenter in 
the Encyclopaedia oj Social Sciences: ‘In 
early times virtually identical with the 
village community, in modern times 
practically synonymous with cross-road 
and open country groupings which have 
not yet attained the status of villages’) 
ory more commonly in urban socio¬ 
logy, to refer to a small segment of a 
larger inhabited area—territorial groups 
within the tow r n that are more or less 
distinguishable on physical and socio¬ 
economic criteria. To the notion of the 
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neighbourhood as a ‘geographical expres¬ 
sion’ is added the idea that those who 
dwell in such a segment enjoy (or are 
capable of enjoying) frequent ‘primary’ 
or ‘face-to-face’ contacts with each other. 

(i) ‘So far as the present Report is 
concerned, it is unnecessary to pay 
much attention to the problem of 
how neighbourhoods are defined 
from the point of view at least of 
their identification. Most of Dudley’s 
neighbourhoods can be easily recog¬ 
nized as communities within which 
social contact and collaboration have 
taken place in one degree or another 
over a period of many years. 

‘It must be emphasised that the 
essence of a neighbourhood from the 
point of view of the planner and 
sociologist alike, is the opportunity 
it provides for people to meet together, 
to share the burdens of daily life, 
and to co-operate in an endeavour to 
overcome their common problems.’ 

(Social Aspects of a Town Development 
Plan , University of Liverpool, p. 24, 
25 )- 

(ii) ‘Neighbourhood arises out of the 
impact of locality on society but it 
does not arise inevitably or automati¬ 
cally. Individuals may be neighbours 
in physical fact without being neigh¬ 
bours in social fact. It implies 
something more than mere contact. It 
implies common interest.’ (E. R. 
Roper Power, ‘Social Structure of 
an English County Town’, Sociological 
Review , Vol. 29, 1927, p. 401). 

(b) The term is also used attributively 
in the literature of town and country 
planning and in urban sociology, e.g. 
neighbourhood planning described by 
one writer (F. G. S. Eliot, Town Planning 
Review y June 1935, p. 251) is ‘T he control 
of disintegrating elements, affirming of 
social values and the sustaining of the 
co-operative community.’ 

Much use has also been made of the 
conception of neighbourhood unit. The 
principle of planning in terms of 
neighbourhood units appears to have been 
first formulated explicitly by C. A. Perry 
in Vol. 7 of the Regional Survey oj New 
Pork and its Environs , 1924. As used by 
administrators and sociologists this prin¬ 
ciple is two-fold: ‘This idea involves not 
simply a group of people in a unit 
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convenient for certain local services and 
amenities—for which perhaps it may be 
eminently practical, but also a social 
objective—a unit small enough to encou¬ 
rage a neighbourhood spirit and at the 
same time large enough to be relatively 
self-contained.’ (D. V. Glass, British 
Journal oj Sociology , Vol. 1, No. 1, 1950, 
p. 20.) 

It is also made to imply, in important 
cases, the need for a ‘balanced’ hetero¬ 
geneous social composition: ‘Instead of 
accepting administrative efficiency as the 
objective, the aim has rather been to 
create a “balanced community” in each 
Neighbourhood, by giving all classes and 
all kinds of individuals an appropriate 
place and an appropriate function in it.’ 
(Social Aspects oj a Town Development 
Plan , University of Liverpool, p. 26-27.) 

On aspects of this requirement see 
D. V. Glass, op. cit.; also J. Westergaard 
and R. Glass, Town Planning Review , 
Vol. 25, April 1954, p. 50, 51. 

VOISINAGE (French group) 

1. £tymologie. Latin vicinus , voisin, de 
vicusy village. 

2. Acception g£neralement admise par 
l’usage. Le Dictionnaire de PAcademie 
(ed. de 1932) donne la triple definition 
suivante : ‘Proximity d’un lieu a l’egard 
d’un autre : le voisinage de la foret, des 
montagnes. Se dit aussi de l’ensemble des 
personnes voisines : il est bien avec tout 
son voisinage.’ 

Dans voisinage, 1 ’usage commun retient 
essentiellement les idees de proximity 
(qu’il s’agisse de personnes, de choses, 
de lieux ou de nations) et d’analogie. 

3. Involution historique. Le terme 
apparait en vieux frangais des le 
xm e siede, mais il ne figure pas dans 
la Grande Encyclopedic du xvm c siede. 

Le Dictionnaire de Littr£* donne la defi¬ 
nition suivante : T° Terme collectif : 
les voisins, les lieux voisins. 2° Proximity 
d’une locality, d’une personne, d’une 
chose a l’egard d’une autre. 3 0 S’emploie 
au figure.’ 

Au xx e siede, voisinage tend & prendre 
le sens special de relations entre habi¬ 
tants. L’ Oxjord Dictionary definit ainsi 1 c 
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mot : ‘Le fait d’habiter pres ou a cot£ 
l’un de l’autre [...] ou de vivre k cot£ les 
uns des autres, particuli£rement dans une 
petite rue ou dans un village* (vol. 7, 
p- 83). 

4. Illustration par certains auteurs. 
On trouve le terme utilise par les auteurs 
classiques dans ses differents sens. 

Au sens de ‘voisins’ : ‘II est parbleu 
grand jour; d£ja de leur ramage les coqs 
ont reveille tout notre voisinage’ (Re- 
gnard, le Joueur , I, 1). 

Au sens de ‘lieux voisins’ : ‘II 
compte avec impatience les minutes qui 
s’dcoulent jusqu’a mon retour dans ma 
patrie ou du moins a son voisinage’ 
(J.-J. Rousseau, Lettre a Venus , 4 avril 

1757)- 

Au sens de ‘proximity d’une per- 
sonne’ : ‘L’amour du repos, de la soli¬ 
tude, le d6sir d’etre oubli6 pour mourir 
en paix me font redouter de me rappro- 
cher des grandes villes, ou mon voisinage 
pourrait r^veiller une sorte d’attention 
qui fait mon tourment’ (J.-J. Rousseau, 
‘Lettre a M. dc Mirabeau’, Correspond 
dance , I -11, p. 103). 

Au sens de ‘proximite de deux pays’ : 
‘Le voisinage de deux nations actives et 
industrieuses causait de vives inquietudes 
aux Espagnols’ (Raynal, Histoire philo- 
sophicjue } X, 7). 

Au sens figure : ‘Rien n’est si dange- 
reux pour le vrai et ne l’expose tant a 
etre m^connu que l’alliage ou le voisinage 
de 1’erreur’ (d’Alembert, CEuvres , t. I, 
p. 186). 

Au sens d* ‘analogic’ : *La ressem- 
blance du cri de cet emerillon avec le cri 
de notre crecerelle est encore un autre 
indice du voisinage de ces especes’ 
(Buffon, (Euvres , t. VII, p. 159). 

5. Sens scikntifique moderne. Au sens 
sociologique, on entend par voisinage les 
relations existant dans une zone locale 
sufhsamment rcstreintc pour perrnettre 
des rapports frequents et intimes et la 
creation d un groupement suffisamment 
homogene pour inllucncer le comporte- 
ment de ses differents (dements. 

D’apres 1’ Encyclopedic des sciences sociales 
{ 6 d. 1937, article ‘Voisinage’) : ‘Le 

voisinage, qui dtait autrefois virtuelle- 
ment identique au village, est a l’^poque 
moderne pratiquement synonyme de 


groupes de population de campagne qui 
n’ont pas encore atteint le statut de 
village.’ 

On peut aussi trouver le voisinage dans 
les petites et grandes villes, spdcialcment 
dans les quartiers r^sidentiels qui pos- 
sedent une population pour la plus 
grande part homogene et ayant un bas 
taux de mobilite. 

Toujours scion VEncyclopedic des sciences 
sociales : ‘Les processus caractdristiques 
de l’urbanisation sont hostiles a la pre¬ 
servation de la vie de voisinage, en ce 
sens qu’elle entraine un haut degre de 
densite de population, un bas taux de 
permanence de residence et une grande 
hdtdrogeneitd de population, et que la 
facilite avec laquelle le propri^taire 
urbain est enveloppd dans le flot de 
l’anonymat lui permet d’txhapper ainsi 
k la surveillance du controle du groupc 
primaire dont il depend.’ 

6. Synonymes. Proches, voisins (au sens 
de personnes); environs (au sens de lieux). 


TECHNOLOGY (English group) 

a. etymology. Greek: techne ) art, craft; 

logoSy study. 

b. usages: 

(i) This concept has a long and 
interesting history; the original 
significance was ‘systematic treat¬ 
ment or study’—more especially 
of grammar. 1 his Greek usage has 
long been obsolete in English. 

(ii) In the seventeenth century the term 
referred to the study not of all the 
arts but of the practical usejul arts. 

fiii) It is also used to designate the 
general concept known (especially in 
the nineteenth century) as the Philo¬ 
sophy of Manufacture . . . the 
exposition of the general principles 
on which productive industry should 
be conducted, by self-acting ma¬ 
chines’. (A. Ure, Philosophy oj Alanu- 
Jacture, 1835, P- 1.) 

(iv) It is very often used as an equivalent 
or alternative to technique. 
v ) further, it is very often used to 
designate the ‘know-how’, the body 
of practical knowledge, which 
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underlies or governs the working 
of a given technical process. 

(v\) It also refers very often to aspects of 
a socio-economic system which 
relate to 

(a) the design, use and application 
of tools; 

(b) the design, use and application 
of machinery; 

(c) the gathering together of human 
beings to operate such tools and/or 
machines. 

(vii) There is a further common usage 
which equates technology with applied 
science . This usage implicity neglects 
the point that technologies in sense 
(vi) above are both logically and 
temporally prior to science—pure or 
applied. 

TECH NOLOG IE (French group) 

1. £.tymologie. Du grec T&/V7), metier, 
art; X6yoc, discours, etude. 

2 . Definition courante. ‘Etude des 
proc^dds techniques dans ce qu’ils ont de 
general et dans leurs rapports avec le 
d^veloppement de la civilisation; une 
technologie est la theorie d’une technique; 
mais quelquefois (par une metonymic 
frequente dans l’usage des termes en 
logie) le mot est employe pour technique 
ou ensemble de techniques’ (Lalande, 
Vocabulaire philosophique, ‘Technologic’). 

* 

3. Evolution historique. Le mot ne 
figure pas dans V Encyclopedic du 
xviii 0 si£cle. 

II est mentioning dans le Littre avec 
cette definition : ‘Explication des termes 
propres aux different^ metiers.’ 

Le Larousse universel du XIX c sikle (1875) 
estime que la technologie ‘repond a un 
ensemble de notions tres vagues et tr£s 
ind^termindes, considerdes comme se rap- 
portant surtout a la connaissance des pro- 
cedes industriels [...] pour les decrire, 
les raisonner, indiquer leurs perfection- 
nements, en retracer l’histoire [...]. La 
technologie est done la science des arts 
industriels, elle comprend tout ce que 
1’homme execute a l’aide de ses mains ou 
des instruments ou machines qu’il a 
inventus. Sa tache est d’eclairer, dans la 
pratique des arts industriels, en mettant 
a la portde de tous des connaissances 


qu’on puisse substituer a la routine.* Le 
Larousse ajoute : ‘Un enseignement pro¬ 
fessional organist depuis quelques ann^es 
en France a introduit la technologie dans 
le systeme des Etudes en l’appuyant de 
fortes assises theoriques.* 

C’est dans un article d’Espinas, intitule 
‘Origines de la technologie’, public par 
la Revue philosophique (1890, II, p. 115- 
116), qu il faut chercher des precisions 
sur le sens du mot a la fin du xix e si£cle : 
‘La technologie comprend trois sortes 
de probl£mes resultant de trois points de 
vue sous lesquels les techniques peuvent 
etre envisagdes.’ Espinas precise ainsi 
la nature de ces trois probldmes : ‘i° II y 
a lieu de proceder a la description analy- 
tique des arts tels qu’ils existent a un 
moment donnd dans une society donn^e; 
2° il y a lieu de rechercher sous quelles 
conditions, en vertu de quelles lois 
chaque groupe de regies entre en jeu, a 
quelles causes elles doivent leur efficacite 
pratique; 3 0 il y a place k une etude du 
devenir de ces organes eux-memes, soit 
qu’elle porte sur la naissance, l’apog^e 
et le dedin de chacun d’eux dans une 
societe donn^e, soit qu’elle porte sur 
Involution de toute la serie des techniques 
dans l’humanite [...]. L’ensemble de ces 
trois etudes forme la technologie gene- 
rale’ (Espinas, op. cit ., p. 116). 

A l’heure actuelle, le mot de techno¬ 
logie est tantot employe, sans doute k 
tort, mais tr£s couramment, comme syno- 
nyme de technique; tantot employe pour 
designer la connaissance des techniques 
(cf. le Dictionnaire de /’ Academie, qui definit 
ainsi la technologie : ‘Science, traite 
des arts en general [...]. Se dit aussi de 
l’ensemble des termes propres a un art, 
k une science, a un metier’; cf. aussi : 

A. Dupont et A. Castell, Technologie 
projessionnelle generate. Desforges, 1955). 

L’adjectif ‘technologique’ a un sens 
precis : le chomage technologique est le cho- 
mage entraine par le devcloppement du 
machinisme. 

4. Illustrations du terme. ‘On n’in- 
vente rien, si ce n’est des mots, on accroit 
outre mesure le bagage des technologies’ 

(L. Reybaud, Jer. Palurot y II, 14). 

‘Si par le bien on entend le bonheur, 
la morale sera la technologie du bonheur’ 
(Goblot, Essai sur la classification des 

sciences , p. 255). 
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‘Cette technologie de la jouissance et 
du bonheur suppose un savoir th^orique 
dont elle serait l’application’ (Ibid., 
p. 263). 

‘Le caract£re du monde moderne, 
qui a atteint son plein ddveloppement au 
xix e si£cle, est tr£s intimement lie k la 
transformation profonde des moyens 
techniques de production. Quoique la 
conception technologique de l’histoire 
doive etre rejet^e, il faut neanmoins 


admettre que la technologie moderne fut 
une des plus importantes conditions qui 
permirent la mont^e du systdme indus- 
triel. La nature ^conomique du capita- 
lisme moderne est historiquement li£e 
au developpement de la technologic’ 
(Encyclopedic des sciences sociales [£.-U. A.], 

1930 - 

5. Synonymes. Technique, sciences appli- 
qu<fes. — Voir article ‘Technique’. 
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III. REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS 

AND BOOKS 

DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 1 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Social Situation 

T he sixth session of the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Ter¬ 
ritories (May 1955) dealt mainly with social questions. 

Chief working papers prepared for the session: 

Public Health Development in the Light oj Mortality Data . 4 March 1955, 66 p. A/AC.35/ 
L.190. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Dj.] 7 he first report on public health in non-self-governing territories was 
presented in 1947; since then, the different organizations active in this field have been 
carrying out important programmes of work. In the above-mentioned document a 
study is made of the changes that have taken place during the last ten years or so. The 
document comprises three main sections: mortality statistics and their trends, factors 
explaining those trends, future prospects. The data in question relate in particular to: 

death-rate, infant mortality, average expectation of life, number of inhabitants per 
doctor. 

Training oj Ancillary and Auxiliary Medical Personnel. 11 March 1955, 33 p. A/AC.35/L.192. 
[Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] In non-self-governing territories, the training of auxiliary medical 
personnel raises problems such as the determination of the minimum preliminary 
studies required for the various grades of auxiliaries, the types of training that have 
proved most useful, the co-ordination of the work of medical auxiliaries and their 
role in the extension of public health services. The document sums up the progress 
achieved in these respects since 1950, in seven African territories, six regions of South- 
East Asia and the Pacific, and the Caribbean territories administered by the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. Statistics and^ bibliographical infor¬ 
mation. 

Race Relations in Non-self-governing Territories. 10 March 1955, 31 p. A/AC.35/L. 193. 
[Sc. Pr. St. Ej. Dp.] Supplements the first study published in 1952. ‘Race* relations are 
here considered with reference to education, labour conditions, access to responsible 
posts, freedom of domicile, etc. 


1. As a rule, no mention i s made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of some 
publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 
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Contribution oj the Social Sciences to the Study oj Social Conditions in the AJrican Non-self 
governing Territories, io March 1955, 33 p. A/AC/35/L.194. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] This report sets out to show sociology, anthropology, psychology and 
demography can contribute to the understanding of the economic and social con¬ 
sequences of the rapid changes taking place in certain primitive societies. Only social 
problems studied by Unesco are mentioned. These include the effects of industrialization 
and urbanization, the role and composition of the African elites, race relations 
demographic problems. The report gives a summary of the research carried out by 
Unesco in regard to these questions. It shows the need for co-ordinating the various 
research activities and directing them towards the same goal. 

lnjormation on Industrial Relations in Non-selj-governing Territories as Furnished under 
Art. pe. 22 March 1955, 30 p. A/AC.35/L. 195. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr. St.] Detailed information concerning the general situation of trade- 
unionism in non-self-governing territories, the relevant legislation, trade union activities, 
relations between local trade unions and the trade union headquarters in the administer¬ 
ing countries, the training of trade union leaders, and procedures for the settlement o 
labour disputes. Full statistical data showing the number of trade unions in each 
territory together with the number of trade union members from 1946 to 1953, and 
the number of labour disputes and strikes which occurred in each territory from iqa6 
to 1953 - 

r 

Economic and Social Aspects oj Workers' Housing with Special Rejerence to Responsibilities jor 
its Provision. 23 March 1955, 9 p. A/AC.35/L. 196. 

[Sc. Ej.] [ his document contains the conclusions of the Committee of Experts on Social 
Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories, with regard to the problem of workers’ housing. 
The Committee endeavoured to define the responsibility for the development of this 
kind of housing; its conclusion was that the chief responsibility lay with the 
governments. 

Technical and Vocational Training Policies in Non-Metropolitan Territories. 24 March 1955 
24 p. A/AC.35/L.197. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] Report by the International Labour Office, presenting, and commenting 
on, its recommendations concerning the policy to be adopted for improving vocational 
training in non-self-governing territories. 'Phis report follows up a document presented 
in !953 containing a general analysis of the main problems arising in this field. 


Social Changes and Standards oj Living in Non-selJ-governing Tenilories. 24 March iq^ 

21 p. A/AC.35/L.198. 

[Lj. Sc. St.] A brief study of the component approach and its applicability for measuring 
the standard of life in non-self-governing territories. Discussion of the main factors 
determining the rate of social progress (e.g.the crisis of the family problems of the 
agricultural community, rapid urbanization, effects of social stratification). 


Technical Assistance and UniceJ Aid in Non-selJ-governing Territories. 4 April 1955, 24 p. 

A/AC.35/L.201. ’ 

(Lj. Sc. St. Dp.] Summary of the Technical Assistance and Unicef programmes and of 
their results, particularly in the fields of agriculture, public health, administration, 
nutrition, housing, education, handicrafts, transport and communications. 


Nutrition in Non-selj-governing Territories. 30 March 1955, 66 P- A/AC.35/L.202. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. St. Or.] The first part of this report analyses the role of nutrition as a factor 
in public health and describes the diseases due to malnutrition. The second part gives 
a summary of the efforts made by the governments and Specialized Agencies to improve 
nutrition in the territories under review. An appendix contains a brief analysis of the 
food situation in non-self-governing territories. Statistical data. 
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Major Developments in Public Health Administration. 6 April ,955, 17 p. A/AC.35/L.202. 
|>j. Sc.J A document presented in 1952 described the situation of public health 
administration m non-self-governing territories. The present document sums up the 
changes which have occurred in the last three years. 

These are due to four main causes: (a) changes in the central administration; 

(b) changes in local administration; (c) plans for economic development; (d) recent 
progress in the field of medicine. V 


hnvironmental Sanitation in Non-self-governing Territories . 8 April 1955, 22 p. A/AC.35/ 

L.204. 

[I\j. Sc. Dp. St.] Brief description of the hygienic conditions in 27 non-self-governing 
territories. Effects on public health. Statistical data. 


Social Conditions in Non-selJ-governing Territories: Public Health. Communicable diseases. 
8 April 1955, 40 p. A/AC.35/L.205. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.) Owing to a shortage of personnel, funds and equipment, no notable 
progress has been made in most of the territories since 1952, the date of the last report. 
On the other hand, it has been possible to prevent the outbreak of epidemics. This 
report examines the present situation with regard to 12 particularly serious diseases. 

An annex contains a list of the programmes undertaken in this connexion by WHO 
and Unicef. 


Social Conditions in Non-self-governing Territories. Aspects of Systems oj Wage Payment and 
the Use oj Cost-oj-living Indices in Adapting Wages to Living Costs, n April 1955, 32 p. 
A/AC. 35/L. 207. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] A general outline of the existing practices and laws, in the different 
countries, which determine the systems of wage payment. These systems vary con¬ 
siderably from one territory to another. Statistics are lacking in many cases, and cost- 
of-living indices are widely used only in the relatively developed territories. 

Measures Jor the Eradication oj Illiteracy in Non-self-governing Territories. 18 April 1955, 
27 p. A/AC.35/L.208. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr.] Analysis of the results of a Unesco survey and the ensuing recommendations 
on the methods of teaching reading and writing in different types of languages at the 
primary and fundamental education levels. An 8-page addendum gives a general 
outline of the services rendered by Unesco in this regard in non-self-governing ter¬ 
ritories. 


Draft Report on Social Conditions in Non-self-governing Territories. 7 May 1955, 66 p. 
A/AC. 35/L. 210. 

[Ej. Sc.] Phis report from the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing 
Territories communicates the results of the work of its sixth session with regard to social 
conditions. The Committee formulates a number of guiding principles as well as 
recommendations relating to urbanization and industrialization, community develop¬ 
ment, labour, living conditions, race relations, public health and health administration, 
training and leadership, planning of social development, international and regional 
co-operation. 

Future Studies relating to Non-self-governing Territories. 10 May 1955, 3 p. A/AC.35/L.213. 
[Sc. Org.] List of six studies on educational and vocational training, which the Com¬ 
mittee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories intends to undertake 
in 1956. 

Special Study on Economic Conditions in pi on-selj-governing Territories. June 1955, 219 p., 
printed, $2. ST/TRI/SER.A/g/Add.i. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] This volume contains a summary of the annual report presented to 
the General Assembly by the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing 
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Territories, together with various articles on the particular characteristics of economic 
life in those territories: development programmes, living standards, agriculture, fisheries, 
live-stock, finance and foreign trade. Abundant statistical data. 

SURINAM, THE NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 

Cessation oj the Transmission oj Information under Art. yje of the Charter: Communication 
from the Government of the Netherlands regarding Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. 
7 April 1955, 30 p. A/AC.35/L.206. 

[Sc. Ej.] Communication from the Netherlands Government to the United Nations, 
and text of the Charter for the Kingdom of the Netherlands, defining the new relations 
between the Netherlands, Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. An annex contains 
an explanatory memorandum from the Netherlands Government. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

Information and Documentation in respect of the Territory of South-West Africa. 13 May 1955, 
434 P- A/AC.73/L.7. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] The Committee on South-West Africa presented, in May 1954, its first and 
extremely detailed report on the economic, political and social situation in the territory 
under review, which was mentioned by us in an earlier book review. In that report, 
the Committee provided information relating to the years 1947-53, as well as historical 
and geographical data. The present report is mainly concerned with noting the changes 
that have occurred since 1954. However, questions bearing on real estate have been 
dealt with more fully. The maps contained in the first report have not been reproduced. 
Detailed statistical data. An addendum gives information on the social, moral and 
material situation of the indigenous population. 

The Rehoboth Community of South-West Africa. 16 May 1955, 10 p. A/AC.73/L.6/Add. 1. 
[Sc.] We mentioned in our last book review a monograph on the historical development 
of the Rehoboth community, prepared at the request of the Committee on South-West 
Africa. The present document provides additional information on that subject. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization. July 1955, I2 3 p., 
printed, $1.25. A/2911. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] The present annual report by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations covers the period from 1 July 1954 to 15 June 1955. Jt reviews the work of the 
United Nations in all fields: political and security questions, economic and social 
questions, questions concerning trust and non-self-governing territories, legal questions, 
administration and budget, etc. In the chapter on economic and social questions, 
particular mention may be made of the sections dealing with economic research, the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries, fiscal problems, statistical services, 

regional economic activities, human rights, the status of women, social questions and 
Technical Assistance activities. 


REFUGEES 


UN REF Rian of Operations for 7955. 3 ° March 1955, 101 p. A/AC.79/3. 

[l.j. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] Detailed and annotated list of the fund's projects for i9”)5. T hese 
in ( hide < Ports to find permanent solutions, particularly in Germany, Greece, Italy 

and Austi 1a, as wc 11 as emergency relief measures for certain groups of refugees, includ¬ 
ing ‘difficult cases*. Statistical data. 
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REGIME OF THE TERRITORIAL SEA 

Comments by Governments on the Provisional Articles concerning the Regime oj the Territorial Sea 
A/CN / lhe Inkr " ational Law Commission at Us 6th Session. 29 March 1955, 42 p. 

[Sc. Dp.] Comments by eight governments on the regime and the extent of territorial 
waters. The comments of nine other governments are contained in five addenda. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 1 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] I he Social Commission held its tenth session in New York from 2 
to 20 May 1955. 1 he main result of the session was the adoption of a work programme 
for the years i 955 " 57 * This programme includes 37 projects, relating in particular to 
the protection of children and the family, the readaptation of handicapped persons, 
aid to emigrants and immigrants, the prevention of crime and the treatment of delin¬ 


quents, town-planning, the training of welfare personnel. On the completion of its 
discussions, the Commission adopted a series of resolutions, each laying down the main 

lines of its activities in a particular field. 1 he following are the most important of these 
resolutions: 


Report on International Definition and Measurement oj Standards and Levels oj Living. 4 May 
* 955 , 3 P* E/CN.5/311. 

Principles oj Community Development. 6 May 1955, 2 p. E/CN.5/312. 

Training oj Weljare Personnel. 11 May 1955, 2 p. E/CN.5/313. 

Financing oj Housing and Community Programmes. 13 May 1955, 2 p. E/CN.5/314. 

Progress Report and Work Programme jor 1955-1957. 20 May 1955, 1 P- E/CN.5/315. 
International Survey oj Programmes oj Social Development. 20 May 1955, 1 p. E/CN.5/317. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

Unrestricted Transmission of Flews. 26 January 1955, 24 p. E/2681. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] I he Plenipotentiary Conference of the International Telecommunication 
Union, held in 1952, adopted a resolution recommending Members and Associate 
Members of the Union ‘to facilitate the unrestricted transmission of news by tele¬ 
communication services’. The present document contains the answers of 56 govern¬ 
ments regarding the action taken by them to give eflect to that recommendation. 

Current Principles and Practices in the Censorship oj Outgoing Mews Despatches. 4 February 
* 955 , 39 p. E/2683. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] The first part of this document gives the data collected by the United 
Nations in the course of an international survey on the censorship of outgoing news 
despatches. The second part contains the information communicated by 22 govern¬ 
ments. The communications from the governments of the Republic of China, Israel 
and the United States of America are given in three addenda. 

The Problem oj Transmitting Press Messages. 10 February ■ 955 . '13 P- E/2686. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Historical study of the problems involved in the transmission of press 
messages, and comments thereon, with particular reference to transmission rates; 
an analysis of the information supplied on this subject by the Member States of the 
International Telecommunication Union. Conclusions and remedial measures suggested 
by Unesco. The annexes contain numerous tables and charts. 


1. Including some documents and publications issued by other organs of the United Nations but having a direct 
bearing on the sphere of activities of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Public and Private Information Monopolies and their Effects on Freedom oj Information. 11 Feb¬ 
ruary 1955, 23 p. E/2687. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Information provided by 13 governments on the situation, in this regard, 
in their respective countries. In a brief introduction, mention is made of the ‘funda¬ 
mental difficulties’ which, in the opinion of the authors of the report, stand in the way 
of a detailed study of the question. Two addenda contain the replies from the Republic 
of China and the United States of America. 

The Problem of Protecting Sources oj Information oj News Personnel. 23 February 1955, 95 P- 
E/2693. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Survey based mainly on the information supplied by governments and 
professional associations. Discussion of the question of granting journalists the privilege 
of the professional secret and general outline of the present situation in various parts 
of the world. Appendixes contain the legal provisions in different countries relating to 
this question. 

Legal Aspects of the Rights and Responsibilities of the Media oj Information. 14 March 1955, 
127 p. E/2698. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] A detailed comparative study of the legal methods which have been used 
in various countries to define the permanent rights and responsibilities of the media of 
information; legal provisions governing the exercise of these rights and the efficient 
operation of the media of information. 

Programme to Promote among News Personnel Wider Knowledge oj UN , Foreign Countries 
and International Affairs. 25 March 1955, 28 p. E/2705. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.j Brief account of the means that may be used to this end: fellowships, 
seminars, expert aid, travel abroad by information personnel, programmes of the 
schools of journalism. An annex contains comments on the matter by 13 governments. 

PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 

Final Act oj the UN Conference on the Eradication oj Prejudice and Discrimination. 6 April 1955, 
17 p. E/NGO/Conf. 1/8. 

lEj. Sc. Org.] Resolutions adopted by the Conference. List of the organizations repre¬ 
sented at the Conference and which voted on the resolutions. 

ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

Implementation oj Full Employment and Balance oj Payment Policies. 15 April 1955, 113 p. 
E/2726. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.J The Economic and Social Council invites governments to inform it 
every year, of the general directives and programmes they have adopted in connexion 
with their economic policy, with particular reference to full employment and the 
balance of payments. The present document contains the replies of 17 governments to 
the questionnaire submitted to them last year. In general, these give an outline of the 
economic and social situation in the respective countries in 1954. Six addenda contain 
the replies of 25 other governments. 

Implementation oj Full Employment , Economic Development and Balance oj Payment Policies . 
21 March 1955, 41 p. E/2565/Add. 15. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] We mentioned in previous book reviews a series of replies by govern¬ 
ments to the Economic and Social Council’s questionnaire concerning the trends of their 
economic policy in 1953 and the results achieved. The present document contains the 
reply from the Guatemalan Government. 
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STUDY OF STANDARDS AND LEVELS OF LIVING 

International Definition and Measurement oj Standards and Levels of Living. 4 Mav iom 
18 p. E/CN.5/302/Add. 3. ^ 

[Ej Sc. St.] A United Nations Committee of Experts drew up, in June 1954, a ‘Report 
on International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living’. 
Member States and some organizations were asked to comment on this report. The 
present document is one of a series, containing the replies to this request, the earlier 
documents in which have already been mentioned. It contains a report by WHO on 
the problem of the measurement of standards and levels of living, considered from the 
point of view of public health. Selected bibliography. 

TRADE-UNIONISM 

Allegations regarding Infringements of Trade Union Rights. 4 May 1955, 6 p. E/C.Q/430. 
[Ej. Sc.] This document contains the text of the ‘Charter of Trade Union Rights’, 
adopted by the World Federation of Trade Unions in December 1954. 

* > 

FORCED LABOUR 

Preliminary Report by the Secretary-General oj the UJV and the Director-General oj 1 L 0 .14 March 
| 955 > 9 P- E/2699. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Following on the report of the ad hoc Committee on Forced Labour, the 
Council asked governments to send it any comments they might wish to make or new 
information. Replies have already been received from the governments of U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Union of South Africa and Venezuela. These replies are 
contained in documents mentioned in our previous book reviews. The present docu¬ 
ment gives the replies from Brazil, Ecuador and Rumania. An annex to the reply 

from U.S.S.R., concerning ‘labour conditions in U.S.S.R.’, is published in an addendum 
to the present document. 

SLAVERY 

Concise Summary oj the Injormation Supplied in accordance with Resolutions 2$8(IX), 2?6(X), 
j88(XIII), 4J$(XV) and 525 A(XVII). 9 February 1955, 111 p. E/2673. 

[Ej. Sc. Ep.] Information supplied by different countries with regard to slavery (includ¬ 
ing domestic slavery) and the slave traffic (14 countries), serfdom (7 countries), 
the traditional forms of inadequately remunerated personal services demanded by 
landowners and other employers of labour (13 countries), servitude in payment of a 
debt (13 countries), the exploitation of children, particularly under the cloak of adop¬ 
tion (12 countries), and the ‘purchase’ of wives and the ‘devolution’ of widows 
(13 countries). Five addenda contain information supplied by four governments 
and ILO. 

Comments Received on the Drajt Convention on the Abolition oj Slavery and Servitude Submitted 
by the Coverrment oj the LJr.ited Kirgdom. 3 February 1955, 13 p. E/2679. 

[Sc. Fj. Ep. Grg.] This dccument ccntains the replies by governments with regard to 
the draft ccmenticn. Nine governments state that they have no comments to make; 
six see no ctjecticn to the adeption of the draft; eight submit comments. The comments 
of four governments are contained in addenda. 

TRADE 

Fiscal Definitions oj Business Profits. 15 April 1955, 21 P-> printed. E/C.2/423. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr.] The method used in calculating taxable business profits differs considerably 
from one country to another, whereas the practical problems arising in this field are 
much the same in all countries. The International Chamber of Commerce is endea- 
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vouring to find a practical solution for this problem on the basis of universally accepted 
principles. For that purpose, it has carried out a preliminary survey, the results of 
which are explained in the present report. 

Report oj the Committee on the Enforcement oj International Arbitral Awards. 6 April 1955, 
24 p. E/2704/Rev.i. 

[Sc.] The Council requested a committee to study the position with regard to the recog¬ 
nition and enforcement of arbitral awards in international trade disputes. After 
examining the preliminary draft convention submitted by the International Chamber 
of Commerce, the Committee drew up a draft convention for the recognition and 
enforcement of foreign arbitral awards. The present document contains the draft 
convention, together with the Committee’s comments and recommendations. 

The Quest for Freer Trade. April 1955, 59 p., printed, $0.40. E/2737. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] This report contains a detailed analysis of the obstacles to international 
trade due to the commercial policy and payment difficulties of certain countries. 
It also examines the action taken at the national level and by inter-governmental 
institutions for the total or partial abolition of those obstacles. 

PRIMARY COMMODITIES 

Commission oj International Commodity Trade. 1955 Survey oj Primary Commodity Markets. 

June 1955, 122 p., printed, $1.75. E/CN.13/11. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Study of the present situation in regard to the following primary 
commodity markets: bauxite and aluminium, coal, cocoa, copper, cotton, fats and oils, 
forest products, iron and steel, jute, lead, petroleum, rice, rubber, silk, tea, tobacco, 
wool and zinc. The wheat, sugar, tin and cofTee markets are studied in the summary 
of the international problems of primary commodities in 1954 (E/2672). Several statis¬ 
tical tables, charts. 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

Economic Development oj Underdeveloped Countries. Evolution and Functioning oj Development 
Corporations. 28 February 1955, 81 p. E/2690. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. St.] Study of five particular cases, regarded as typical: Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Co. (Puerto Rico), Industrial Development Bank (Turkey), Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, Ltd. (Union of South Africa), Nacional Financiers (Mexico) and 
Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccion (Chile). The document also examines 
certain new tendencies of development corporations with regard to adminis¬ 
tration, financing and exploitation. An example of a new type of development 
corporation: the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India. Statistical 
data. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

TAC. Seventh Report oj the TAR. 4 April 1955, 269 p., printed, $3. E/2714. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] An extremely detailed report on the technical assistance pro¬ 
gramme for 1954. The four parts of the report deal respectively with the organization, 
financing and administration of the programme, the activities of the participating 
organizations, a detailed description of the programme, country by country (85 coun¬ 
tries in Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America and the Near East), and statistics (contained 
in annexes). Several charts and maps. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Annual Bulletin oj Transport Statistics , 1953. February 1955, 141 p., bilingual (English- 
French), printed, $1.50. 1955. II.E.i. 

[St. Ej. Dp.] As is its custom each year, the Economic Commission for Europe presents 
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ccn-jrrchensive and detailed statistics showing the situation of European transport 

(ra.lways road transport, water transport). The bulletin for 1953 also contains a brief 

account of the development of transport since 1949. The information concerning Eastern 

uirope is fuller than in the past. The statistical sources are mentioned in the appendix. 
Numerous charts. Maps. 


Transport and Communications Commission. Report oj the Seventh Session. February iq« 
14 p., printed, fo.15. E/2696. 

[Ej. Sc. Org.] Report of the work of the Commission’s seventh session. This bore chiefly 
on the following matters: transport of dangerous goods, Convention on the Inter¬ 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, uniform system of road signs and 
signals, licensing of motor vehicle drivers, passports and frontier formalities. 


iron and steel 


?“ ne { l rm ' 0re Res °™g- ,' 8 October 1954, 345 p „ printed, *3.50. E. 2655. 

[Lj. Sc. Dp. I r.] I his extremely detailed study is divided into two parts. The first is a 
general report intended for those who, without being technicians, are called upon to 
take decisions concerning the development of iron ore resources. The authors of the 
report begin by analysing the problems involved in the assessment of these resources 
in a given region, particularly in countries that are only slightly industrialized. In this 
analysis, they consider the general characteristics of iron ore deposits, methods of pros¬ 
pecting, techniques for the utilization of the ore in the iron and steel industries. They 
go on to deal with the cjuestion of the comparability of national statistics, and sum 
up the results already known for the main regions of the world. 

The second part of this work consists of technical studies relating to the extraction 
and utilization of the ore. An estimate is also made of the ore resources in different 
regions. Numerous tables, geological charts and maps. 


Recent Advances in Steel Technology and Alarket Development , 1954* 22 February 1955, 55 p., 
printed, £0.50. E/ECE/204. 

[ I j. Sc. St. 1 r.] I his report is the third in an annual series on the development of steel 
technology. It explains the chief improvements that are being made and shows their 
possible effects on the steel industry. I his year, the improvements noted are mainly 
in the manufacture of cast steel (blowing with oxygen), rolling and finishing. The 
report also assesses recent advances in the study of market development; the develop¬ 
ment of the new technical methods is shown in relation to their application and their 
effect on increasing consumption. Statistical tables, charts. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS: LATIN AMERICA 

A Study oj the Iron and Steel Industry in Latin America. Vol. I, December 1954, 123 p., 
printed, £1.25. E/CN. 12/293/Rev. 1. Vol. II, April 1955, 449 p., printed, £4.50. 
E/CN. 12/293/Rev. 1, Add. 1. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] A detailed analysis of the iron and steel industry on the basis of 
information collected in seven pilot-project countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom¬ 
bia, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela. Among the problems studied, mention may be made 
of the economic factors affecting the consumption of iron and steel and the cost of their 
production, fuel problems, problems concerning the extraction and composition of the 
ore, problems of transport and the location of plants, and, lastly, problems relating to 
the uses of steel. 

The second volume of this report contains various working papers presented by 
experts and relating mainly to fuels, the reduction of iron ore, the production and 
finishing of steel. Numerous tables, charts, plates, bibliographical information. Index. 

Foreign Capital in Latin America. November 1954, 164 p., printed, £1.75, E/CN. 12/360. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] The first part of this study contains an analysis of the general trends 
in this respect since the nineteenth century. The document goes on to consider the 
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present extent and nature of foreign investments, and the policies of the different 
governments. 

The second part contains a special study of each of the 20 countries in the region 
under review. An appendix giving statistical information completes the historical 
study of the development of foreign investments. 

ECONOMIC QUESTIONS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

Economic Commission Jor Asia and the Far East. Annual Report, 19 April * 955 > 47 P*> 
printed, $0.40. E/2712. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] This report, which covers the period from 19 February 1954 to 
7 April 1955, contains, in particular, a summary account of the Commission’s work in 
the following fields: industry and trade, inland transport, defence against floods 
and exploitation of hydraulic resources, research and plans, agriculture. Other chapters 
deal with the organization of the Commission, its relations with the Specialized Agencies 
and various other organizations, a report on the eleventh session of the Commission 
and the latter’s work programme. The annexes contain, inter alia , a list of the publica¬ 
tions and main documents published since the Commission’s tenth session. 

Glossary oj Commodity Terms including Currencies , Weights and Measures used in certain 
Countries oj Asia and the Far East. November 1954, 121 p., printed, 5i-25.EZCN.il/394. 
[Sc. St. Pr. Dp.] 4 he first part of this glossary contains an alphabetical list of the main 
agricultural, forest, marine and mineral products of the region, usually intended for 
exportation. Each product is briefly described; information is given on the local 
terminology, the chief characteristics of the products under review, their uses, and the 
producing countries. 

In the second part, the currencies, weights and measures of 21 countries in the 
region are given their equivalents in the metric and English systems (for the currencies, 
U.S. dollars and pounds sterling). Index of terms, references. 

Report by the FAO. 9 February 1955, 3 ° P* E/CN. 11/401. 

[Ej- Sc. St. Dp.] 1 his report begins with a survey of the general situation with regard 
to food and agriculture in the region. An increase is noted in the production and 
availability of foodstuffs. In the second part of the report, FAO gives a general outline 

of its activities in Asia and the Far East, in regard to economy, food, agriculture, forests 
and fishing. 

An annex contains a brief account of the action taken by FAO for the elimination 
of surpluses. Statistical data. 

Report oj the Committee on Industry and rrade ( ylh session) to the Economic Commission jor Asia 
and the Far East ( nth session). 24 March 1955, 57 p. E/CN. 1 1/404. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Report of the Committee’s seventh session in Tokyo, in March 1955. 
At this session, the Committee received reports from its sub-committees, working 
parties and study groups on the development of electrical power, mining resources, 
small-scale industry' and commerce, community development, the administration of 
public utility concerns, the preparation of a geological map of the region, the training 
of qualified personnel, and payment questions. 

Report on the Study Group oj Small-Scale Industry Experts on their Visit to Japan. 
1 February 1955, 293 p. E/CN. 11/I&T/108. 

| Sc. Lj. I r.] Most of the countries of Asia and the Far East have drawn up plans for the 

development of cottage or small-scale industries. In Japan, considerable progress 

as already been achieved, as far as general organization, management and the 

application of modern production and sales methods are concerned. The present report, 

which contains the conclusions and recommendations of the study group, is intended 

to assist experts engaged in the implementation of similar programmes in other countries 
in the region. 
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EDUCATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

Er C N%„?“ M < *— * * 

[ E j. Sc.] General outline of Unesco’s activities in the spheres of education, the develoD 

mem of the natural sciences and the social sciences, culture, mass communication and 
the exchange of persons, in Asia and the Far East. 

FW Control in Asia and the Far East. Standards Jar Methods and Records of Hydroloeic 
Measurements. 1954, 82 p printed. fo.So. ST/ECAFE/SER.F/6. J * ^ 

l c. Pr. St.] In view of the importance of uniformity and comparability in hydroloeic 

measurements, the Bureau of Flood Control has studied the following ouest.W 

methods of measurement, a hydrologic yearbook, hydrologic terminology. The present 

document deals with methods of measurement and the standard formula; required for 

a future hydrologic yearbook. An appendix contains a selected bibliography on these 
questions. Numerous charts. 6 F 7 


Multiple-Purpose River Basin Development. Part r: Manual oj River Basin Development. 
24 January 1955, 83 p., printed, $o.8o. ST/ECAFE/SER.F/7. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej. Dp.] In this manual, which is intended for administrators and technicians 
a study is made of the general characteristics of multiple-purpose river basin develop¬ 
ment and of the fundamental problems which arise during the preparation of a plan of 

integral development. List of river basins and projects for river basin development in 
the region. Tables, charts. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS IN AFRICA 

Review oj Economic Activity in AJrica, 1950 to 1954. May 1955, 146 p., printed, *1.50. 
[Ej. be. St. Dp.J The present report is a supplement to the ‘Report on the World 
Economic Situation*. It deals with the development of economic activity in Africa 
(excluding Egypt, hut including Madagascar) during the five years 1950-54, having 
regard to the differences to be noted in the structure and in the rate of development 
of each of the main regions: North Africa, Tropical Africa, South Africa. Following 
a general introduction, the report reviews the progress made in the following fields: 
agricultural pioduction, mining and mineral production, fuels, electricity, secondary 
industries, labour, foreign trade, taxation, investments. Annex containing statistical 
data. Numerous statistical tables in the report itself. 


Role and Structure oj Monetary Economics in Tropical AJrica . May 1955, 51 p., printed, 50.50. 
[Ej. Sc. St* Ep.] This report continues the study on ‘Development of Market Economy 
in Tropical Africa , mentioned in one of our previous book reviews. It also supplements 
the report on ‘Economic Activity in Africa, 1950 to 1954*, mentioned above. The 
object of the present report, which deals with the monetary economy in several 
territories of Tropical Africa, is to draw attention to those sections of the monetary 

economy which play an essential part in economic development. Numerous statistical 
tables. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Economic Developments in the Middle East , 1945 to 1954. May 1955, 236 P*> printed, 52.50. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] This document is a supplement to the ‘Report on the World Economic 
Situation, 1953-54’, which we have already mentioned. It completes the annual reports 
drawn up by the regional Economic Commissions and provides a sequel to the studies 
relating to the Middle East, the most recent of which is the ‘Review of Economic 
Conditions in the Middle East, 1952-53*. The introduction gives a summary of the 
main economic trends in the following seven countries: Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, Turkey. Transport questions have not been dealt with in the present 
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report; a detailed study of them will be published later. Abundant statistical data 
tables, maps. 

NARCOTIC DRUGS 

Illicit Traffic. Report oj the Committee on Seizures. 4 May 1955, 18 p. E/CN.7/L. 115. 

[Sc. Org. Dp.] Review of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs in 1954. This document 
describes the situation with regard to each narcotic drug, analyses the position in 
Israel, Italy, Lebanon and Thailand, and discusses the transport of narcotic drugs 
the traffic in acetic anhydride, and the penalties lately imposed in certain countries. 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 


GENERAL PROGRESS REPORT 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] Every year, the Executive Director of Unicef sends in a genera 
progress report, giving an outline of the Fund’s activities: budgetary questions, number 
of children and mothers who have received aid, programme developments in different 
parts of the world, public information, publications. This year, the report is divided 
into eight parts; it comprises a general statement, followed by seven addenda dealing 
respectively with programme developments in the different regions, statistics relating 
to the beneficiaries, and the present status of the milk conservation programmes. The 
report does not contain the usual chapter on the financial situation of the Fund, 

which is dealt with in a special report (E/ICEF/L.732). The various documents 
contained in the report are: 

General Progress Report oj the Executive Director. 17 February 1955, 35 p. E/ICEF/281. 

General Progress Report oj the Executive Director: Beneficiaries oj UniceJ-assisted Programmes. 
23 February 1955, 8 p. E/ICEF/281 /Add. 1. 

Programme Developments in Africa. 17 February 1955, 21 p. E/ICEF/281 /Add.2. 
Programme Developments in Asia. 1 February 1955, 33 p. E/ICEF/281/Add.3. 

1 rogramme Developments in the Eastern Alediterranean. 4 February 195"), 14 p. E/ICEF/ 
281/Add.4. 

Programme Developments in Europe. 9 February 1955, 7 p. E/ICEF/281/Add.5. 
Programme Developments in Latin America. 9 February 1955, 18 p. E/ICEF/281/Add.6. 
Some Aspects oj Milk Conservation Experience: Report on a tour of certain Unicef-aided 
milk conservation plants in France, Greece, Israel, Italy, Malta and Yugoslavia. 
8 February 1955, 12 p. E/ICEF/281/Add.7. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

Report oj the Executive Board. 13 April 1955, 120 P- E/2717. 

[Lj. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] Proceedings of Unicef’s Executive Board at its meetings in 
March, 1955. 1 his report sums up and supplements the information contained in the 

r *1 . • ^ _ main programme trends, financial situation, 

financial relations with the Specialized Agencies, description of the projects in 

35 countries in Africa, Asia, America and the Eastern Mediterranean region. Detailed 
statistical data. 


Unicef Programme Allocations by Country and Type Jrom Inception to 31 December iqn 4 
27 January 1955, 28 p. E/ICEF/L.716. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Org.] Detailed summary statistical tables showing, by country and major 

category of programmes, the allocations for Africa, Latin America, Asia, Europe and 
the Eastern Mediterranean region, from 1947 to 1954. 


,954 ' 5C - Deccmber '954. 86 p., printed, ?o, 5 o. 1954.1.25. 
It). Sc. St. Dp. Org.] Every two years, Unicef publishes a compendium describing its 
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g ; de ^ cl °P men t, objects and activities. Like the four previous compendiums, the 
presen vo ume explains what Unicef is and describes the programmes now being 

region ^ *” Afr ‘ Ca ’ Asia ’ Euro P e > Latln America and the Eastern Mediterranean 


REGIONAL PROGRAMMES 

W f<Tp F^ICEF ” 8 lhe Amerkas ‘ Statemcnt by Dr - Fred L. Soper. 15 February 1955, 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Brief account of the chief aspects of malaria as a threat to public health. 
Importance of malaria from the economic point of view; consequences of the use of 
DD 1 in combating malaria; dangers and problems. 


UmceJ Aid to Asia. Statement by Mr. S. M. Keeny. 9 March 1955, 13 p. E/ICEF/288. 

Ej. Sc.] Describes briefly the main lines of Unicef’s activities in Asia. Development 

of mass programmes, progress achieved in the campaign against malaria, trachoma 
and leprosy. 


Unicej Assistance to Latin America. Statement by Mr. Robert Davoe. 16 March iq^q 
9 p. E/ICEF/289. 

[E. Sc.] Describes briefly the main lines of Unicef’s activities in Latin America, 
particularly with regard to the question of malaria and the possibility of eradicating it. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

SOMALILAND 

Report oj the UN Advisory Council Jor the Trust Territory oj Somaliland under Italian Admi¬ 
nistration , 2 May 1955, 39 p. T/1172. 

[Ej. Sc. Org.] This report covers the period from 1 April 1954 to 31 March 1955. It 
contains information on the developments and advances that have occurred during 
this period in regard to economy, policy, social questions and education. The advice 
given to the Administering Authority by the Advisory Council and the answers of the 
Administering Authority are also included in the report. An annex contains a summary 
of the correspondence exchange between the Council and the Administering 
Authority. 


SECRETARIAT 

CENSUSES 

[St. Sc. Ej. Dp. Pr.] In regard to censuses, as in other matters of concern to the social 
sciences, the United Nations is endeavouring to secure maximum uniformity and 
comparability in the data collected. 

In anticipation of the censuses which will be taken about i960 in various countries, 
the Statistical Office has prepared a series of documents, summing up the experience 
acquired from the censuses taken in the years 1945-54 and containing recommendations 
designed to enable better results to be secured from the i960 censuses, particularly as 
far as uniformity and comparability are concerned. 

The first of these documents contains draft general recommendations, applicable 
to all countries. Each of the ensuing documents relates to a particular aspect of the 
censuses taken from 1945 to 1954. They all contain tables showing the types of data 
collected for each country on a particular subject, as well as recommendations on the 
subject in question. The following are the main documents in this series: 
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Draft International Recommendations, io May 1955, 37 p. ST/STAT/P/L.i. 
Types oj Data Collected. 10 May 1955, 7 p. ST/STAT/P/L.2. 

Total Population. 11 May 1955, 5 p. ST/STAT/P/L.3. 

Sex and Age Characteristics. 28 April 1955, 6 p. S T/S I AT/P/L.4. 

Marital Status. 28 April 1955, 5 p. ST/STAT/P/L.5. 

Place oj Birth. 28 April 1955, 6 p. ST/STAT/P/L.6. 

Citizenship (Legal Nationality). 28 April 1955, 5 p. ST/STAT/P/L.7. 
Language. 28 April 1955, 7 p. ST/STAT/P/L.8. 

Educational Characteristics. 28 April 1955, 17 p. ST/STAT/P/L.9. 

Nuptiality and Fertility. 28 April 1955, 19 p. ST/STAT/P/L. 10. 

Religion. 28 April 1955, 3 p. ST/STAT/P/L.i 1. 

Physical and Mental Disabilities. 28 April 1955, 7 p. ST/STAT/P/L. 12. 
Economic Characteristics. 28 April 1955, 30 p. ST/STAT/P/L. 13. 

Studies in Data Processing Methods. 7 July 1955, 4 p. ST/STAT/P/L. 15. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

World Weights and Measures. May 1955, 225 p., printed, £2.00. ST/STAT/SER.M/21. 
[Sc. Pr. St. Dp.] Handbook for statisticians. The weights, measures and currencies of 
all countries and their equivalents in the metric and British system; units of weight 
of different commodities; alphabetical index of the units of weight and measurement; 
index of currencies in alphabetical order of the countries concerned. 


SOCIAL WELFARE, SOCIAL QUESTIONS (BIBLIOGRAPHY) 

[Pr. Sc.] The Secretariat publishes a series of booklets entitled Social Welfare Information 
Series. Current National Literature and Coherences, bearing the general symbol ST/SOS/ 
SER.F. (French title: Serie d'information de service social. Publications et conferences natio- 
nales recentes) Each booklet in the regular series contains precise references to publica¬ 
tions on social questions issued in a given country during a six months’ period, and to 
important conferences and meetings organized during that period in the said country. 
The bibliographical headings are extremely varied, ranging from living conditions in 
general to the most specialized aspects of social security, social welfare services, etc. 
In January and February 1955, the bibliographies for the United States of America 
and Canada (i 95 2_ 53 ) an< ^ for the United Kingdom (1952) were published in thus series. 


CRIMINALITY 

European Regional Consultative Group on the Prevention oj Crime and the Treatmenl oj Offenders. 
December 1954, 68 p. ST/SOS/SD/EUR/4. 

[Sc. Ej. C )rg.] Report on the work of the group at its second session. At this session, the 
group examined, in particular, the questions of release on parole, prison labour, 

indeterminate sentence, probation, utilization of the method of technical assistance 
seminars. 


Legislative and Administrative Series, Vol. 3, 1951. Social Dejence. (Prevention oj crime, 
treatment oj offenders, suppression oj traffic in persons and oj exploitation oj the prostitution oj 
others.) 2 October 1954, printed, 51.25. ST/SOA/SER.E/ 3/Add.3. 

(Sc. Dp.] In its Legislative and Administrative Series, relating to the question of social 

defence, the Secretariat has published the legislative provisions of different countries 

bearing on this question. The present volume contains the legislative provisions of the 

following countries: Belgium, Costa Rica, Cuba, France, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, 

Panama, United States of America and Yugoslavia. It brings the scries to a close. 

Information on the legislative and administrative measures taken in regard to social 

defence will henceforth be given in a legislative index to be published by the Secre- 
tanat. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION > 

LEGISLATION 

The Influence of International Labour Conventions on Greek legislation, by Nicolas Valticos. 
June 1955, 25 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] Greece is neither among the highly industrialized States, in which labour 
legislation is advanced by comparison with that in other countries, nor among the 
underdeveloped countries, in which this legislation is still rudimentary. Situated as she 
is between the two extremes, Greece offers a particularly interesting field for a study of 
the influence of conventions, without risk of the results being distorted by the existence 
of too special circumstances. The author notes that the influence of the conventions is 
often considerable, sometimes even astonishing in its extent. 

STATISTICS 

The Eighth International Coherence oj Labour Statisticians. March 1955, 10 p., printed, 50.15. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Org.] In adopting a list of provisional professional sub-groups of the stan¬ 
dard international classification of professions, the Conference has made a step forward 
towards the establishment of an internationally acceptable catalogue which should 
enable the various countries to present comparable professional statistics. The Conference 
also proposed, for the first time, a minimum list of occupational diseases with respect 
to which all countries are invited to collect and publish statistics. In several other 
matters the Conference succeeded in improving existing international norms particularly 
in regard to employment and unemployment and to the international comparison of 
real wages. Recommendations and work programme. Text of the international classifi¬ 
cation of professions. 

PRESENT CONCEPTIONS OF CERTAIN LABOUR PROBLEMS 

The Labour Problem in Economic Development: a Framework Jor a Reappraisal. March 1955, 
13 p., printed, $0.15. 

[Ej- Sc.] A far-reaching survey on labour problems has just been undertaken in the 
United States of America, with financial help from the Ford Foundation. In the present 
article, four economists taking part in the investigations discuss the main questions 
arising in that connexion. The authors arc of opinion that the traditional analysis of 
labour problems is inadequate and that it is necessary to consider those problems from a 
wider point of view. 

The Modern Approach to Industrial Welfare , by Paul Chu. June 1955, 22 p., printed, 
50.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] A brief analysis of different conceptions of industrial welfare. After discussing 
the nature and scope of these conceptions, the author states certain fundamental 
principles which would be applicable to all countries and might prepare the way for a 
much wider definition of the idea of ‘industrial welfare’. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 

Atomic Energy and Social Policy. July 1955, 20 p., printed, 50.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] Problems which might arise in connexion with the industrial use of atomic 
energy: economic repercussions, safety and health, labour problems, etc. 


1. As a rule, ILO’s publications are issuedi n English, French and Spanish. 
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Some Effects oj Farm Mechanization , by D. L. W. Anker. March 1955, 22 p., printed, 
$0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Farm mechanization has developed at a remarkable rate in almost all 
parts of the world. This change has given rise to a number of problems, the most 
important of which are discussed in the present article: effects of mechanization on 
employment in countries where it was introduced some time ago; its influence on 
living and labour conditions in rural districts; difficulties attendant upon mechanization 
in small farm areas and in the underdeveloped countries where farm labour is in over- 
plentiful supply. 

EMPLOYEES 

Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices, 1955, 82 p., printed, $0.75. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Preliminary report for the thirty-ninth session of the International Labour 
Conference. Description of the present situation; questionnaire sent to governments 
in preparation for the drawing up of an international convention. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

The Employment 0] Women in Sweden , by Agda Rossel. March 1955, 18 p., printed, 
$0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] The present article is one of a series of studies on the situation of women 
workers in various countries or regions of the world, published by the International 
labour Review . Whilst it deals with the particular conditions of the employment of 
women in Sweden, it illustrates certain general aspects of the interdependence of the 
problems relating to the employment of women. Abundant statistical data. 

MINES 

Sajety in Coal Alines. Vol. II, 1955, 647 p., printed, $3.50. 

[Sc. Dp.] I11 1953, the International Labour Office published the first volume of this 
study, which provides statistics concerning the main causes and effects of underground 
accidents, in coal mines, together with an outline of the relevant legislation and practice 
in the countries under review. The second volume analyses the most important provi¬ 
sions of a number of laws and regulations on the prevention of accidents in the following 
countries: Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Netherlands, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States of America. An Annex contains a list of the laws, 
regulations and other legally enforceable provisions which are reproduced, summarized 
or mentioned in this volume. Alphabetical index. 

TRADE-UNIONISM IN ASIA 

Freedom oj Association and Industrial Relations in Asian Countries , by E. Daya. April-May 
*955> 6 5 P-» printed, $0.25. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] In the first part of this article, the author shows how workers* 
and employers’ associations have developed. He then reviews the legislation and the 
practice adopted with regard to trade union freedom, collective negotiations and collec 
tive conventions. The second part deals with labour disputes, co-operation between 
governments, employers and workers, workers’ education, and the training of workers’ 
representatives, trade union officials and employers’ representatives. 

FORCED LABOUR 

Forced labour. 1955, 33 p., printed, £0.25. 

[Ej. Sc.] The question of forced labour has been included in the agenda of the thirty- 
ninth session of the International Labour Conference. The present document is a 
preliminary report containing a brief account of the events and discussions leading to 


10 
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the inclusion of this question in the agenda, as well as a questionnaire and an analysis 
ot the items to be discussed. 1 


INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 

Lii ing and Working Conditions of Indigenous Populations in Independent Countries . iq^ i8q d 
printed, £1.50. y 

(Ej. Sc. Dp.] Preliminary report analysing the relevant legislations and practice in the 
different countries, together with the usual questionnaire addressed to governments. 
Description of international action on behalf of indigenous populations; the main 
groups of indigenous populations; the fundamental living and working problems of 
these populations; their legal and administrative status. 


RADIATIONS 


'The Protection oj W orkers against Ionizing Radiations. August 1955, 66 p., printed, $0.50. 
[Ej. Sc.] Description of the various aspects of the protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations. Consideration, from the practical point of view, of the nature of the injuries 
caused by ionizing radiations, the norms for exposure to these radiations, and the 
various measures for protection appropriate to the different domains in which the 
radiations are used, particularly in industry. This report also briefly discusses certain 
problems that arise in connexion with the extraction and treatment of radioactive ores 
and with the transport of radioisotopes. Tables, illustrations, bibliographical informa¬ 
tion, recommendations. 

ELECTROPATHOLOGY 

Electropathology: Recent Experimental and Clinical Studies and Present Trends in Research , 
by Dr. R. C. Francois. March 1955, 14 p., printed, 5.015. 

[Fj. Sc.] T he extension of the use of electricity has led to an increase in the number 
of accidents caused by electric contact. In many countries, therefore, experts are taking 
a greater interest in the study of electropathology. T he present article is divided into 
two parts. T he first contains a description of recent studies of the conditions in which 
an electric current can give rise to pathological effects. The second deals with the 
clinical aspects of accidents due to electricity, and with the treatment which seems to be 
the most effective. Several charts, references. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 

LAND TENURE, LAND REFORM 

Bibliography on Land Tenure. 1955, 385 p., trilingual (English-French-Spanish), printed, 

$ 3 - 5 °- 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] List of books, pamphlets, articles and legal provisions relating to land 
tenure and land reform. For the most part the works listed deal with situations directly 
related to the existing state of affairs, but standard works, certain laws, and books 
providing a useful historical background have also been included. Almost all the 
European languages and some Asian languages are represented in the bibliography 
which is arranged in the alphabetical order of the authors’ names, under the country, 
territory or region to which they refer. Titles in a language other than English, French 
or Spanish are followed by a translation in English or French. 

Plantations and other Centrally Operated Estates. June 1955, 4 1 P*> printed, $0.50. 

[Ej. Sc.Pr. Dp.] A detailed study of the main social and economic problems raised by the 
different types of large estates. One of a series of documents concerning land tenure, 
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intended to draw attention to the most important facts to be taken into consideration 
in land reform programmes. Summary bibliography. 

FORESTS 

Forest Plant Protection against Diseases and Parasitical Insects. July 1955, 48 p., printed, #0.50. 
[Sc. Dp. Pr.] FAO has undertaken a series of studies on tree planting, with particular 
reference to the selection of species and sites, harvesting, the treatment and dispatch of 
seeds, the parcelling out of nurseries, methods of planting and methods of direct sowing 
in different areas. These studies will be published in a revised form in an International 
Manual oj Tree Planting. The present document is the first study in this series. It sums up 
the experience gained in several countries in Europe, America, East Africa, South 
Africa and Australasia, and recommends preventive measures against diseases. Biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Tree Planting Practices Jor Arid Areas. March 1955, 126 p., printed, $1.50. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] This handbook, which is based on experience gained in reafforestation 
in the Near and Middle East, discusses the methods used for the production and planting 
of trees, from the collection of the seeds to the plans for reafforestation. Tables, illustra¬ 
tions, bibliographical information. 


NUTRITION 

Joint FAO-WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition. Report on the Fourth Session. July 
* 955 > 58 P-, printed, 50.60. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] At its fourth session, the Committee discussed the nutrition pro¬ 
grammes carried out by FAO and WHO during the last two or three years, as well as 
proposed programmes for the future. The Committee also examined various aspects of 
the campaign against malnutrition, with particular reference to the diseases resulting 
from it. An annex contains a chapter on education in regard to nutrition, and a list 

of FAO’s programmes and proposed programmes relating to nutrition, food techniques 
and domestic economy. 

Problems oj Food and Agricultural Expansion in the Near East. 1955, 53 p., printed, 50.50. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. St. Org.] The first part of this document contains the report on FAO’s 
Regional Conference on the selected expansion of production and consumption in the 
Near East. At this Conference, delegates from seven countries studied the food and 
agricultural situation in the Near East, and considered ways of securing the planning 
and co-ordination ol the food and agricultural policies of tfie different States in that 
r( gion. I he second part of the document reviews the food and agricultural situation 
of the region in the period i953"54 an( l discusses the prospects for 1954-55, recent 
adjustments in the policy followed by the States, and the main problems arising in 
this sphere. Recommendations, statistical data. 


CATTLE-BREEDING 

Problems oj Animal Feeding in Europe. June 1955, 147 p., printed, 51.50. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. St. Pr.] Since about 1930, the increasing use of home-produced fodder has 

given rise to new problems in a large number of European countries. After discussing 

these problems in general, the present document goes on to make a special study of 

those relating to the feeding of horned beasts, pigs and poultry. Statistical data, biblio¬ 
graphy. 


RICE 


/In Annotated Bibliography of Rice Sods and Fertilizers. August ,954, ,80 p„ printed, #..50. 
L c. r. p.] List of works, mostly published since 1929. Three main chapters relate to 
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works on soils, cultivation processes (including irrigation) and fertilizers. Each title is 
followed by a brief explanatory note. Index of authors. 

International Rice Commission. Report oj the Fourth Session oj the Working Party on Fertilizers . 
June 1955, 54 P-> printed, Jo.50. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr. Org.] At this session, the Working Party examined, inter alia the plans 
and programmes for expanding the use of industrial fertilizers and manure crop, 
relations between the soil, water and plant in the cultivation of rice, physiological 
diseases of rice, the effect of fertilizers on the different kinds of rice, laboratory analyses 
and field experiments, the reaction of rice plants to chemical fertilizers, manure crops 
and improved methods. List of the communications received. Thirty delegates represent- 
i n g 1 5 countries attended the Working Party’s session. 

AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 

Uses oj Agricultural Surpluses to Finance Economic Development in Underdeveloped Countries. 
June 1955, G5 p., printed, $1. 

[Lj. Sc. St. Pr.J Report on a pilot-survey, undertaken in India, on methods of using 
agricultural surpluses to finance investments in underdeveloped countries, without 
prejudice to the usual importations or exportations of the country concerned. This 
report is intended to serve as an example for underdeveloped countries faced with 
similar problems. Statistical data. 

LEGISLATION 

Food and Agricultural Legislation. Vol. Ill, No. 4, 1954, 103 p., printed, J1.50. 

[Sc. Dp.] Th is compendium, published quarterly in three separate editions—English, 
French and Spanish—contains a selection of laws and regulations concerning food and 
agriculture which are of international interest. Volume III contains provisions relating 
respectively to the cultivation of cotton in Elonduras; the quarantine of plants in Austria; 
land tenure and land reform in Spain, the Netherlands and the Philippines; the fodder 
and fertilizer trade, and the import and export of fish, in Denmark. Table of Contents 
and Index of Volume III. 

legislation on Fertilizers in Latin America. March 1955, 85 p., printed, <1. 

Compilation of legislative texts from 14 Latin American countries. Brief comparison 
with the legislation in force in Europe and North America. In conclusion, the main 
elements of adequate legislation in the matter under review. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 

NUTRITION 

Joint FAO- WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition. Fourth Report. Technical Report 
Series, No. 97, July 1955, 63 p., printed, Jo.60. 

[Ej- Sc. Dp. Org. | After a general examination of the programmes of the two organiza¬ 
tions, during which particular attention was paid to the question to their co-ordination, 
the Committee discussed the needs of young children in respect of calories and proteins 
and foods rich in proteins, the addition of vitamins A and D to powdered skimmed milk, 
the addition of chemical substances to foodstuffs, education and vocational training 
with regard to nutrition, pellagra, endemic goitre, nutrition and diseases consequent 
upon degeneration, anthropometry applied to nutrition, assessment of the state of 
nutrition, and the particular case of old people. An Annex contains a study on the 
education of the public in regard to nutrition and a list of FAO’s technical aid projects 
in this domain, whether already carried out, in process of execution, or merely at the 

planning stage. 
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Infant Nutrition in the Subtropics and Tropics , by D. B. Jellife. 1955, 237 p., printed, $5. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.] Study of the methods in current use in the tropics and subtropics in 
the matter of infant nutrition: chief problems, diseases due to malnutrition, differences 
between infant nutrition problems arising in these areas and those arising in Western 
Europe and North America. Numerous illustrations, statistical data, complete biblio¬ 
graphy, index. 

PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 

legislation Affecting Psychiatric Treatment. Fourth Report of the Expert Committee on 
Mental Health. Technical Report Series, No. 98, June 1955, 25 p., printed, £0.30. 
[Ej. Sc.] The chief matters dealt with in this report are changes in the attitude of 
society towards mental diseases, criticism of existing legislation, the fundamental 
needs which should be met by legislation, the problem of sick persons who are unwilling 
to undergo treatment, the organization of psychiatric services, the principles that 
should govern legislation relating to psychiatric treatment, the problems raised by 
certain categories of sick persons (the mentally deficient, old people, epileptics, alcoho¬ 
lics), the application of legislative principles according to types of social organi¬ 
zation. 

Hospitalization of Mental Patients. 1955, 106 p., printed, *1.25. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr.] A comparative study of existing legislation, on the basis of information 
supplied by more than forty countries. Brief historical account of the question, proce¬ 
dures for admission and discharge, protection of mental patients, trends of proposed 
laws and regulations. Tables, bibliography. 

ALCOHOLISM 

Alcohol and Alcoholism. Report of an Expert Committee. Technical Report .Series, 
No. 94, June 1955, 13 p., printed, £0.30. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Alcoholism as a medical and socioeconomic problem; peculiarities of the 
problems raised by alcohol in different countries; relations between alcoholism and 
toxicomania; forms of excessive consumption of alcohol other than alcoholism. 

MIDWIVES 

Expert Committee on Midwifery Training. First Report. Technical Report Series, No. 93, 
July 1955, 21 p., printed, £0.30. 

[Ej. Sc.] The Committee considered the situation of midwives and the problem of 
their training, particularly in underdeveloped regions. It studied these questions in 
their bearing on the maternity programme, as an integral part of the general public 
health programme, and from the wider point of view of the social and economic 
situation of various countries. 


HYGIENE OF SEAFARERS 

Joint ILO-WHO Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers. Second Report. Technical Report 
Series, No. 92, July 1955, 20 p., printed, $0.30. 

I Fj. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] The Committee paid particular attention to the following ques¬ 
tions: medical consultations by radio for the benefit of ships at sea; medical examination 
of sailors for the detection of tuberculosis; ship pharmacies; prevention and treatment 
of venereal diseases among maritime populations. An annex contains a summary of the 
working paper prepared by WHO on the anti-venereal campaign among maritime 
populations. Statistical data. 
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STATISTICS 

Epile/’S)' Mortality and Morbidity. Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 8 

JNo - °> 1 955 > 209 p., printed, bilingual (English-French), $1. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] Statistical series going back to the beginning of the century and covering 

a large number of countries. The present document also contains statistical data on 

cases ol whooping-cough and brucellosis in various countries and the deaths due to 
these epidemics. 

Mortality Jrom Malignant Neoplasms oj the Respiratory System. Epidemiological and Vital 

Statistics Report, Vol. 8, No. 7, 1955, 302 p., printed, bilingual (English-French), 

$ 2 . 

[St. Sc. Dp.] This document supplements the general study on mortality from cancer 
contained in the Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report of January-February 1952. 
The tables have been arranged so as to facilitate statistical analysis. This volume also 
contains statistics on deaths due to the plague and measles in different countries. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Annual Report 1 355. International Monetary Fund. 195 p., printed. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Covers the financial year ending on 20 April 1955. Evolution of inter¬ 
national payments; the Fund’s activities. Statistical data. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 

ORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

First Meeting oj Directors oj .National Research Councils. Milan, 15-19 April 1955, 1 June 
!955, 8 p., Unesco/NS/123. 

[Ej. Sc. Org. Pr.] This meeting was attended by 36 delegates from 24 countries; it 
discussed, in particular, the role of National Research Councils in the formulation 
of a national policy for and the financing of scientific research; the possibility of setting 
up a minimum programme for regular co-operation between National Research 
Centres; assistance to be given by Unesco in this respect; the career and professional 
status of the research worker. The present document contains the meeting’s conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Career and Projessional Status oj the Research Worker. 9 June 1955, 9 p., Unesco/NS/124. 
[Ej. Sc. Pr.] Phis document was prepared for the Meeting of Directors of National 
Research Councils; it deals with the relations between the scientist or research worker 
and society: recognition of the professional status of the research worker, the appropriate 
research climate, the place of the research worker in the organization of scientific 
research and in society. 

COLLECTIVE SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The International Register oj Current Team Research in the Social Sciences (1950-1952): a 
Tentative Survey. 1955, 309 p., printed, bilingual (English-French), 1,100 Fr.fr. 

[Sc. Dp.] A list of the research institutes working mainly in the following fields: cultural 
and social anthropology, demography, economics, international relations, industrial 
relations, political science, social psychology, sociology. The register mentions the field 
of research, the composition of the personnel, the current research and resources of 
each institute. This reference work, covering 56 countries, is intended for authorities 
and for specialists in the social sciences; it is the first of a series of works to be published 
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by Unesco, with a view to providing a general picture of current social science research. 
Index and directory of research institutions; subject index. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

International Bibliography oj Political Science. Vol. II, 1955, 279 p., bilingual (English- 
French) 950 Fr.fr. 

[Sc. Dp.] Continues the first volume which was published by Unesco in 1954 and 
contained a list of books, articles in periodicals, national and international documents 
issued in 1952. The present volume contains some 5,000 references to similar publications 
issued in 1953, relating to the following fields: political science, its sphere and methods; 
teaching; associations and congresses; bibliographies; political theory; government 
and public administration; governmental process; international relations; area studies. 
It covers some fifty countries. Other bibliographies, relating to law, sociology and 
political economy, have been published under the same programme. Subject and author 
indexes. 

EDUCATION 

Final Report oj the Expert Committee on Education jor International Understanding and Co¬ 
operation , 6 June 1955, 27 p., Unesco/ED/142. 

[Ej. Sc. Org.] At its meeting in October-November 1954, the Committee considered 
Unesco’s methods of action in this field and the programme for 1955-56. The present 
report contains the Committee’s conclusions and recommendations on the administra¬ 
tion and remodelling of Unesco’s future programmes. An Annex contains a list of 
Uncsco’s publications relating to education for international understanding and co¬ 
operation. 

Documents relating to Improvement oj Textbooks and Teaching Materials. 24 May 1955, 3 p., 
Unesco/ED/143. 

[Sc. Dp.] Unesco has published a number of documents relating to the improvement 
of textbooks and teaching materials from the standpoint of better international 
understanding and co-operation. The present document contains a list of 14 such 
publications already issued. 

EDUCATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Sirs-El-Layyan. Light and Hope Jor the Arab World. 1955, 26 p., printed, 75 Fr.fr. 

[Ej. Dp. Sc.] An account of the work of the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre, 
set up by the Egyptian Government and Unesco at Sirs-el-Layyan. The main objectives 
of the centre are to train leaders to take charge of fundamental education in the Arab 
countries; to study and produce teaching material specially adapted to the needs of 
the regions concerned; to train its students in the techniques of using and making this 
material; to provide the fundamental education staffs in the different Arab countries 
with the necessary documentation. Numerous illustrations. 

The Builders and the Books. 1955, 52 p., printed, 175 Fr.fr. 

[Ej. Dp.] General picture of the development of fundamental, vocational and technical 
education in eight countries in the Middle East: Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya and Syria. Numerous illustrations. 


REFUGEES 

Flight and Resettlement. 1955, 228 p., printed, 950 Fr.fr. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] 1 he problem of refugees and ‘displaced persons’, considered mainly 
from the point of view of social psychology. Each aspect of the problem is dealt with 
in a special study by a competent expert. Charts, statistical data, numerous illustrations. 
Index and bibliography (154 titles). 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

The Arts and Crajts in General Education and Community Life. 27 May 1955, 18 p., Unesco/ 

CUA/66. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Report on the seminar held in Tokyo in August-September 1954. The 
objectives of the seminar were as follows: to study the present situation of the arts and 
crafts in general education and community life in various countries; to consider ways 
in which the teaching, practice, appreciation and production of the arts and crafts 
can be encouraged and improved; to formulate recommendations on the appropriate 
measures to be adopted. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

National Governments and International Organizations , by Roger Gr^goire. Undated, 88 p., 
printed. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] At Unesco’s request, the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences in Brussels conducted an inquiry on the following matters: problems relating 
to the structure and functioning of governmental bodies responsible for the relations 
of States (particularly new States) with the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
(administrative practices in this respect, fulfilment of the obligations assumed by States 
with regard to international institutions, co-ordination of governmental activities in 
this connexion); problems involved in the recruitment and training of civil servants 
responsible for relations with international organizations. The investigations bore 
mainly on the following six countries: India, Indonesia, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. An Annex contains a list of chief documents used. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 

Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 

questions. 

Org. - Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 

organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 

government officials, members of international organizations and economic 
and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 

Ivrakis, S. C. ‘Speculations around the Privileges and Immunities of the United 

Nations’, Revue hellenique de droit international 7(2-4), April-December 1954, 

P* 1 75 - 93 - 

For nearly 150 years, the problem of the privileges and immunities of international 
organizations has been a constant source of misgivings and misunderstandings. The 
United Nations Charter and the General Convention of 1946 have given rise to a 
considerable advance in international law in this respect by affording a ‘functional' 
definition of these prerogatives, regarded as arising out of the needs of the international 
civil service provided by the United Nations and its Agencies. Some difficulties remain, 
however, especially as regards relations between the Organization and the State on 
whose territory it is established. For instance, the United States of America have not 
ratified the 1946 Convention, and serious differences have arisen between the Secre¬ 
tariat and the American Government. What is needed, if these obstacles are to be 
smoothed away and the mission of the United Nations made easier, is not so much a 
new codification of international law as a better understanding of the very basis of the 
privileges and immunities of the United Nations. It is difficult to see how these could 
give rise to abuses. 


Lcewenstein, K. ‘Souveranitiit und zwischenstaatliche Zusammenarbcit’ (Sovereignty 
and inter-State co-operation), Arc/iiv des djjentlichen Rechts 80(1-2), March 1955, 


p. 1-49. 

International co-operation—an empirical notion, ill-defined legally but an undeniable 
reality in the modern world—has gradually led to a considerable modification of the 
scope of the principle of State sovereignty and equality. In fact, since World War II the 
division of the world into two blocs under the direction of the two predominant powers 
has compelled a large number of States to forgo a part of their economic, military and 
even ideological independence, for the benefit of an international community. In 
exchange for this sacrifice of sovereignty, the States concerned obtain a measure of 
security greater than that they would enjoy if they remained isolated. One result of 
this is that international co-operation, as it is at present developing, is of a peculiar 
type: almost entirely intended to strengthen one or other of the two opposing blocs, 
it rarely has that universal character which it should have; the United Nations 
does not play its proper part in it. A study of the organs of international co-operation 
enables us to distinguish, in all fields, those which tend to impose or strengthen the 
hegemony of a great power from those whose only object is to promote the co-ordination 
of national activities in a spirit of equality between the participating States. The efforts 
ot the United States to establish their hegemony have provoked fairly violent reactions 
on the part of certain countries and created a veritable crisis in the field of international 
co-operation. It seems desirable that international law, and particularly the notion of 

sovereignty, should be brought into line with these realities, so as to enable international 
co-operation to develop more rationally. 


Mikesell, R. I*. Economic Doctrines reflected in UN Reports’, American Economic 
Review , Papers and Proceedings 44(2), May 1954, P- 570-82. 

United Nations reports do not reflect any consistent economic doctrine; the variety of 
schools to which their authors belong makes it difficult to establish their general policy. 
However, an analysis of these reports—and, in particular, of their approach to the 
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three basic problems of international balance, economic development and full employ- 
rcent reveals a definite break-away from classical economic theory. As a general 
rule, it is felt that traditional practices are incapable of bringing about any acceptable 
solution of present-day difficulties; on the contrary, planning and government control 

are recommended and regarded as likely to produce the best results, at least so far as 
their ‘social cost’ is concerned. 


Papacostas, A. N. ‘The Meaning of Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter’, Revue 
de droit international , de sciences diplomatiques et politiques 33(2), April-June I955> 
p. 1 34-4 

Article 2, paragraph 7 of the United Nations Charter, which lays down the principle 
of non-interference by the United Nations in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of Member States, should be interpreted in the light of the 
corresponding article of the League of Nations Covenant (Article 15, paragraph 8) 
and of the preparatory work at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. The fact that, in 
the last resort, States remain sole judges of the extent of their ‘domestic jurisdiction’ 
—with the exception of problems constituting a threat to international peace—shows 
that the United Nations Charter is based in this matter on a realistic view of the 
present state of international society, although the enforcement measures provided for 
in Chapter VII afford a means of ensuring that the domestic jurisdiction clause does 
not become a factor of international anarchy. 


Thompson, K. W. ‘Beyond National Interest: a Critical Evaluation of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Theory of International Politics’, The Review oj Politics 17(2), April 1955, 
p. 167-88. 

Analysis of R. Niebuhr’s contribution to the theory of international relations. Niebuhr 
argues that the scientific and positivist method is not applicable to this field and advo¬ 
cates a political philosophy based on a general concept of human nature. This attitude 
leads him to original ideas concerning the part played by national interest in world 
politics. 


Wandycz, P. S. ‘T he Theory of International Relations’, The Review oj Politics 17(2), 
April 1955, p. 189-205. 

For the traditional opposition between realist and idealist theories of international 
relations, it seems advisable to substitute a classification based on that of the political 
phil osophies giving rise to these theories. For instance, conservatism, liberalism, 
Marxism, Fascism and the doctrine of democracy each have their special concepts of 
international problems, a detailed analysis of which would be most useful for the 
understanding and eradication of some of the major causes of international 
tension. 


Wright, Q,. ‘International Organization and Peace’, The Western Political Quarterly 

8(2), June 1955, p. 149-65. . 

The advances of modern science and the threat constituted for every nation by the 
destructive power of nuclear weapons should be conducive to the establishment of 
a peaceful international order. However, history shows that, in similar circumstances, 
the peoples have proved incapable of taking the necessary action to protect their 
common interest and their civilization. The tenth session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which will have the problem of the revision of the Charter on its agenda, 
will therefore be of outstanding importance and will afford a decisive opportunity for 
reconsidering the question of organizing international peace. It is worth analysing the 
factors which will determine national political decisions in this connexion. To some 
extent at least, these decisions will naturally reflect international public opinion. 
It is regrettable that the essential educational work for the formation of an international 
public conscience, which is vital for the building of a lasting peace, has hardly yet 
begun. In this respect, there is much to be done by governments and internationa 
institutions, both at the political and administrative level and with regard to t e 
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media of communication, so that the peoples of the world may gain a better comprehen¬ 
sion of international questions. 


REVISION OF THE CHARTER 

Campbell, J. R. ‘La Revision y el problema del veto en la Carta de la O.N.U.’ (The 
revision of the United Nations Charter and the problem of the veto), Politica Inter¬ 
national 19, July-September 1954, p. 101-19. 

The right of veto enjoyed by the permanent members of the Security Council is undoub¬ 
tedly one of the major obstacles to the progress of the United Nations. It is therefore 
one of the points on which many Member States hope that the revision procedure 
provided for in the Charter will yield tangible results in 1956. However, many attempts 
since 1946 to weaken the big powers’ right of veto have met with systematic hostility 
from the U.S.S.R., and it is highly improbable that its representatives will take a 
different stand on this point. Significant in this respect is the experience of the Interim 
Committee for Peace and Security. Further illustration was recently given of the 
paralysis of the Security Council in the matter of the admission of new members and 
of the impossibility of remedying this situation by a new interpretation of the Charter. 
However, the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, adopted by the General Assembly in 1950, 
was a turning point and without leading to the withdrawal of the U.S.S.R., it did 
much to lessen the threat to world peace constituted by the ineffectiveness of the 
Security Council. The United Nations will succeed in carrying out its mission through 
action of this type—and the strengthening of regional organizations—rather than 
through any revision of the Charter, w'hich would in any case be difficult. 


Giraijd, E. ‘Les Nations Unies doivent-elles mettre en veilleuse la security collective?’, 

Politique etrangere(2) y April-May 1955, p. 179-204. 

I he problems raised by the operation of the United Nations collective security system 
are of two kinds—legal and political. 1 he legal difficulties are traceable to two errors 
made by the authors of the Charter: firstly, the rule of unanimity on the part of mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council, and, secondly, the obligation imposed on Member States 
to join in any sanctions it has been decided to apply against an aggressor. These two 
basic faults have fortunately been remedied in practice. The right of veto in the matter 
of collective security has been set aside by the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution; moreover, 
the Security Council wisely confined itself to recommending that Member States 
assist the Korean Republic during the Korean w'ar. On the other hand, political 
difficulties are a more serious obstacle to the effectiveness of the collective security 
system. It would, however, be going too far to conclude, as Mr. Lacharrii re does in a 
recent article, that this system should be abandoned, for, even if the tension in the 
present international situation does, in fact, make the success of such a system proble¬ 
matical, at least it has no major drawbacks and it helps to mould international public 
opinion. It would be a serious mistake to limit the political action of the United Nations 
to conciliation, as proposed by Mr. Lacharriere. On the contrary, it would be desirable 
for the United Nations to curtail its unduly wide responsibilities in the economic and 

social field and to increase its political powers, for the more effective protection of 
international peace and security. 

Kumleben, G. ‘Die Vereinten Nationen nach zehn Jahren; Moglichkeiten der Revision 

der Charta* (The United Nations, after 10 years; life possibilities of revising the 

Charter), Aussenpolitik June 1955, P* 374-80. 

Prior to the tenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, several efforts have 
been made by governments or private bodies to define the general form which any 
revised Charter might take. As early as 1953, the Assembly instructed the Secretariat 
to assemble the necessary material for the preparation of such a reform; the Government 
ot the United States of America made its official attitude known last January, and the 
Netherlands Government expressed itself in favour of convening a General Conference. 
Furthermore, the World Association of Parliamentarians for World Government 
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proposed a programme of reforms known as the ‘Copenhagen Plan’, the most important 
features of which are the universalization of the United Nations, the recognition of 
international citizenship and the establishment of an international police force. The 
organs of the United Nations would also be considerably modified; a bicameral system 
would replace the present Assembly as the representative of the peoples, the Security 
Council would become an international executive and the International Court of Jus¬ 
tice would be given wider powers. The authors of the Copenhagen Plan do not rule out 
the possibility of the Soviet Union’s gradually coming to accept the idea of a reform 

of the Charter, even if it meant the forfeiture of national sovereignty implied by such 
a measure. 7 

Castro Roal Canosa, J. M. ‘Ante la proxima Conferencia General de la Unesco’ 
(Before Unesco s next General Conference), Politico. Internacional July-September 
* 954 > P- 49 - 76 . 

The eighth session of Unesco’s General Conference, at Montevideo, prompts the author 
to sum up the role played by this Specialized Agency of the United Nations. Successor 
to the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation established under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, Unesco has more effective resources and greater authority than had the 
Institute. Directly attached to the United Nations, but able to admit as member States 
(such as Switzerland) which are not members of the United Nations, Unesco now 
(at the time of writing) has 70 Member States (including, since 1953, Spain). Its 
mission is to reduce the causes of international tension by promoting the development 
of culture and international understanding. Its organs are: the General Conference, 
attended by representatives of Member States and certain inter-governmental or 
non-governmental organizations; the Executive Board, consisting of 20 members 
elected by the General Conference; and the Secretariat, placed under the control of 
the Director-General. Further, each Member State has set up a National Commission 
to follow the Organization’s work and co-ordinate national activities undertaken in 
liaison with Unesco. The agenda of the eighth session included questions of basic 
importance for the Organization’s future: the withdrawal of a Member State, the 
determination of competent jurisdiction with regard to violations of cultural rights, the 
admission of Rumania to membership, and the draft biennial budget. 

Castren, E. ‘Neutralitat’ (Neutrality). Archiv des Volkerrechts 5(1-2), March 1955, 
p. 21-40. 

The classical notion of neutrality, an integral part of the law of war, has considerably 
developed since World War I. The non-intervention of neutral States in an international 
conflict, and the respecting of neutral States by belligerents, would raise difficult 
problems in the event of ‘total warfare’. The question is particularly complex with 
regard to ‘economic neutrality’, and it seems desirable to revise international law in 
this field, for the principles established by the Hague Conventions no longer correspond 
to present circumstances. 

Dayan, M. ‘Israel’s Border and Security Problems’, Foreign AJJairs 33(52), January 
! 955 > P- 250-67. 

Seven years after winning its independence, the State of Israel still has its right to 
existence disputed by its Arab neighbours. This situation gives rise to security problems 
of unusual magnitude, which the repeated intervention of the United Nations is far 
from having solved. The Arab States have always stood in the way of Israel’s efforts to 
create a lasting peace out of the Armistice; this systematic opposition is a flagrant 
violation of the spirit of the measures promulgated under United Nations supervision, 
and is all the more dangerous for Israel as this State, unlike its Arab neighbours, 
does not belong to any defence organization and is not bound to any power by mutual 
assistance pacts; it can therefore count only on the support of the international 
community whose authority is flouted by its neighbours. 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

Giniewski, P. ‘La Paix Israelo-Arabe est-elle possible?’, Politique etrangere (3), July 1955, 
P- 355 - 68 . 

Recent incidents in Gaza have re-awakened international public opinion to the fact 
that the Israeli-Arab conflict still remains one of the acutest symptoms of international 
tension. The efforts made by the United Nations since 1947 to establish peace between 
Israel and its neighbours have met with only partial success. Although the legal basis 
of a just and lasting peace has been worked out by the United Nations, the refugee 
problem still remains unsettled, despite United Nations relief, and threatens to bring 
to a head a hostility that no compromise could allay, at least so far as the Arabs are 
concerned. The only possible solution, imperfect as it is, emerges as the result of the 
pact between l urkey and Iraq. The conclusion of a defense pact in the Middle East 
where American influence would probably be decisive, would in fact, induce the Arab 
States to forgo their claims against the State of Israel, which would join them in aligning 
itself with the West. 


J acquemyns, J. ‘Paix ou guerre. La Politique des £tats-Unis et de l’U.R.S.S.; la recon¬ 
naissance du gouvernement de la Chine communiste’, Institul universitaire d'information 
economique et sociale, 1955 (2-3), p. 1-60. 


One of the questions asked in an opinion survey conducted in Belgium early in 1954 by 
the University Institute for Economic and Social Information, was the following: 
‘Are you in favour of admitting Communist China to the United Nations’? Replies 
showed a clear majority in favour of admitting Communist China, and it is interesting 
to see this majority is divided up between the various groups of the population. The 

r< asons underlying these opinions can also be deduced from the comments 
accompanying replies. 


Loizides, S. 1 he Cyprus Item in the United Nations’, Revue hellenique de droit international 
7(2-4), p. 214-19. 


Although the consideration of the Cyprus question by the United Nations, at the ninth 

session of the General Assembly, did not yield any constructive solution of the Anglo- 

Cypriot dispute, it at least clarified certain legal points of great interest. To begin with, 

it was found that the claim put forward by Cyprus, based on the principle of the right of 

peoples to self-determination, was clearly within the competence of the United Nations 

and that Great Britain could not legally invoke Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter 

to 1 ulc out a debate in the Assembly. Secondly, the right of Greece to raise this question 

and call the attention of the United Nations to the question of Cyprus was also 

recognized by the Assembly, despite the fact that the annexation of Cyprus by 

Great Britain was an outcome of the Treaty of Lausanne, which was ratified by 
Greece. 7 


Pienaar, S. YV. ‘Siidafrika will nicht untergehen’ (South Africa wishes to survive). 

Aussenfjohlik 6(3), March 1955, p. 165-70. 

According to the author, the campaign led by India against the Union of South Africa 
at the United Nations, with regard not only to the mandate over South-West Africa 
but to the treatment of the Indian minority, has considerably developed and provides 
the Lnited Nations General Assembly and its commissions, annually, with much 
matter for discussion. So far, it has met with stubborn resistance on the part of the 
South African Government. It is worth identifying the basic reasons for this attitude 
nd realizing that the Union of South Africa cannot abandon the policy which is 
criticized, without endangering its own existence and that of the white community 
established on its territory. It is also important to elucidate the motives which incite 
certain States to advocate intervention by the United Nations in order to ensure respect 

he TT, ^ n r AfnCa> and those which indu °e other powers to support 

the stand taken by the Government of Pretoria. 1 
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Svuknevig, T. P. ‘The Scandinavian Bloc in the United Nations’ Social Research 
22( i), Spring 1955, p. 39.56. 

The cohesion of the Scandinavian bloc in the League of Nations and later in the United 
Nations has considerably strengthened the influence of the four Nordic States in the 
international community. Although they belong to the group of small powers, Denmark 
Sweden, Norway and Finland have never adopted the narrow legal and equalitarian 
attitude generally cherished by such States; at San Francisco they even stoutly defended 
the principle of the right of veto. The same spirit of realism and moderation has 
characterized the action of the Scandinavian countries in the United Nations since the 
establishment of the Organization. These countries are hostile to any decision that 
could not be approved by the Organization; they have also always made a stand against 
any action to undermine the authority of the United Nations. These basic trends 

account for their caution in the field of collective security and their scepticism regarding 
the results of any revision of the Charter. 


Ailleret. Armc biologique et d^sar me merit’, Revue de defense nationale 11, August- 
September 1955, p. 144-55. 

The use of biological weapons in any conflict would raise difficult problems of organiza¬ 
tion. Furthermore, they seem to have decidedly less destructive power than atomic 
or chemical weapons. However, like atomic weapons, bacteriological weapons lend 
themselves more easily than eonventional weapons to clandestine manufacture and 
stock-piling, and might become a serious threat in a world in which other means of 
mass destruction were subjected to international control. If war is to be made impossible, 
it is therefore necessary to maintain the same strict control over this aggressive potential 
as over nuclear weapons. This is a particularly difficult technical problem to deal with, 

but it should not be overlooked when a general agreement on disarmement is being 
negotiated. 

‘Disarmament: Proposals and Negotiations, 1946-1955’, The World Today 11(8), 
August 1955, p. 334-48. 

Until January 1952 the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and of the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments had yielded no practical results. The merging of two 
commissions into one, which was to be known as the Disarmament Commission, was 
then the starting point of seemingly dead-end discussions between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers, since the two blocs had radically different views concerning 
the order of the steps to be taken. I he Union of Soviet Socialist Republics thought 
there should be three successive stages—prohibition of atomic weapons, reduction of 
military forces and, lastly, control of armaments. The Western plan provided for the 
same stages but in the opposite order—firstly, control, then reduction of armaments 
and lastly, prohibition of nuclear weapons. A sub-committee, set up in 1954, attempted 
to break this deadlock. The Franco-British plan, advocating synchronization of the three 
stages of disarmament, was considered during that year and accepted as a basis of discus¬ 
sion by the Soviet Union. The conflicting attitudes have to some extent been reconciled 
through this plan; this reconciliation has already led to positive results and gives grounds 
for hoping that genuine disarmament will be brought about in the near future. 


DISARMAMENT PROBLEMS 

Moch, J. ‘Lcs Problcmes actuels du disarmement’, Politique Etrangere (2), April-May 
I 955 > P- 127-40. 

The increasingly destructive power of modern weapons, from the conventional weapons 
used in the second world war to the thermo-nuclear bomb, is sufficient to demonstrate 
the importance of the disarmament question. Ever since the United Nations was set 
up, it has been concerned with this problem. However, until recently, the incompatibility 
between the Russian and American points of view had paralysed the efforts of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Disarmament Commission. The decision taken by 
the Soviet Union in September 1954 to accept the Franco-British memorandum of 
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June 1954 as a basis for discussion raised new hopes which were realized in the unanimous 
vote of the General Assembly on the control of armaments. This vote does not overcome 
all difficulties, yet when considered in conjunction with the likewise unanimous 
decision of the General Assembly to set up an International Atomic Energy Agency, 
it must be conceded that substantial progress has been made, largely as a result of the 
resolutely peaceful and constantly conciliatory attitude of France. However, it would 
be idle to imagine that more substantial results can be gained as long as the major 
disputes between East and West (Austria, Germany, Korea, Formosa) remain unsettled. 

NiNcid, D. ‘Problem zazoruzanja i Ujedinjene nacije’ (The disarmament problem and 
the United Nations), JVasa Stvarnost 8(6), June 1954, pp. 11-21. 

It is not possible to separate the problem of disarmament from the other major ques¬ 
tions of international politics. Concrete results cannot, in fact, be achieved in this field 
unless and until the difficulties responsible for international tension are swept away. 
This view is confirmed by the record of the United Nations’ work. The Korean conflict 
had a direct influence on the discussions of the Disarmament Commission, and only 
since 1952, with a measure of detente , have the Western and Soviet points of view become 
gradually less at odds. This development has been partly owing to the influence 
exercised on the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
by the small countries, whose security will only really be guaranteed when an effective 
agreement on the control and progressive reduction of armaments has been concluded. 

Noel-Baker, P. ‘Weltaufrustung und Weltabrustung’ (World rearmament and world 
disarmament), Deutsche Rundschau 81(4), April 1955, op. 329-37. 

The disarmament problem is of such import for the world that it must necessarily 
take precedence of all other international problems. For, if the present armaments race 
continues, the peoples will be menaced with total destruction. Disarmament plans such 
as those drawn up by the United Nations Disarmament Commission are regarded, in 
certain quarters, as Utopian. But what would really be Utopian would be to imagine 
that, if a practical plan for disarmament—as complete and detailed as possible—w r ere 
not rapidly evolved, the world could avoid the catastrophe now threatening it. The 
United Nations plan represents the first step towards disarmament. This step is possible, 
but a long stretch of road will still remain to be covered before an international police 
force can be established, sufficiently strong to prevent all danger of war. The means of 
destruction accumulated during the past 70 years, and the engines of war devised by the 
rival blocs, cannot be liquidated within a day. But all these difficulties will be overcome 

if the peoples awake to the seriousness of the dangers now threatening mankind as a 
whole. 


I he 1 eaceful Uses of Atomic Energy’, Current Aotes on International Affairs 26(1) 
January 1955, p. 97-107. 

1 resident Eisenhower s proposal to the United Nations General Assembly in December 
1 953 concerning the establishment of an International Atomic Energy Agency, was 
for a year treated with hostility by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which made 
its participation in any such body conditional on a general agreement regarding the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. However, the negotiations continued during the ninth 
session of the Assembly and led in November 1954 to a unanimous resolution of the 
General Assembly which, while providing for further negotiations concerning the new 
agency furnished positive proof of the easing of international tension by accepting the 
principle of a scientific conference, to be held in 1955 under the auspices of the United 
INations, to consider the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


K - G. ‘International Officials: a Question of Loyalties’, The World Today io(ti) 
November 1954, p. 488-95. v 

The problem of the independence of international civil servants arose some time ago, 
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in the days of the League of Nations, the United Nations Charter seemed to have 
settled this question with a concern for precision and effective guarantees that would 
rule out all possibihty of controversy. Yet recent legal disputes between the administra¬ 
tive heads of the United Nations and Unesco and officials of those Organizations, who 
ueie dismissed as a result of more or less official action on the part of the American 
Government, demonstrate the difficulty of providing full protection for officials of 
international organizations against interference by governments. 

V 

Cistjakov, A. ‘Razvitie ekonomiceskogo sotrudnicestva stran socialisticekoko lagerja, 
so slaborazvitymi stranami’ (7 he development of economic co-operation between 

the bloc of socialist countries and the underdeveloped countries), Voprossy Ekonomiki , 
January 1955, p. 72-83. 

Whereas, in their relations with underdeveloped countries, the Western Powers are 
trying to establish their hegemony and are following an imperialistic policy, the 
Socialist States are giving considerable aid to underdeveloped countries—in the form 
of technical assistance and the supply of equipment—without encroaching on those 
countries sovereignty. This policy of co-operation on a footing of equality illustrated 
by the commercial agreements concluded between the Socialist States and certain 
underdeveloped countries, is producing remarkable results, as is shown by statistics. 
It represents the only valid answer to the misdeeds of Western imperialism. 

Golding, E. W. ‘Local Energy Sources for Underdeveloped Areas,* Impact oj Science 
on Society 5(1), Spring 1954, p. 27-46. 

1 he rapid growth of the world’s population makes it increasingly necessary to develop 
the underdeveloped areas. Rational utilization of the energy sources in these areas is 
one of the first requirements for the attainment of this end. The long-distance transport 
of electric power and mineral fuels necessitates such costly investment that most of 
the underdeveloped States have to fall back on energy sources available on their territory 
(e.g. wind, solar radiation, peat and waste vegetable matter). Experiments with these 
energy sources are now being conducted in several countries. However, despite exchange 
of information and the technical assistance supplied by the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations, waste of time and effort is still apparent. Accordingly, it would be 
desirable to arrange, at the international level, for a systematic census of energy sources 
and to conduct pilot surveys, the results of which could be widely circulated, on forms 
of energy of which little use has yet been made. Complete control and rational utilization 
of energy could only be dealt with by a world organization with full powers. 
Unfortunately the time is not yet ripe to consider such close international co-operation. 

Higgins, B. ‘Development Financing’, International Conciliation 502, March 1955, p. 275- 

3 * 4 - 

The term ‘underdeveloped zones’ is applied to areas differing widely in their living 
standards, their potential resources and their rate of development. In some of these 
countries substantial progress can be expected from better employment of manpower 
without heavy capital investment, yet there is no denying that the problem of financing 
is usually the main difficulty besetting the underdeveloped areas. As there are fairly 
narrow limits to inflation financing, the underdeveloped countries must rely on further 
local capital or on foreign capital for their economic growth. Analysis of methods 
calculated to increase savings and national investment shows that there is no hope of 
obtaining by this means more than half of the capital required for reasonable economic 
development. Extension of international investment is thus a basic prerequisite for the 
improvement of living standards in these areas. 

‘The Colombo Plan’, International Labour Review 71(5), p. 553"7 2 . 

The network of economic development programmes drawn up for South and South- 
East Asia since 1950 (known as the Colombo Plan) is one of the most important post¬ 
war ventures in the field of economic and technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. The aim of this plan is to meet the two main needs of these countries capital 
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and technicians. Although planned mainly as a British Commonwealth undertaking, 
this programme has the full support of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
Tangible results have already been achieved in the first three years of its operation; 
the psychological significance of the Colombo Plan is at least as important as the 
material contribution it makes to the countries of Asia. 

Malenbaum, W. ‘International Public Financing’, International Conciliation 502, 
March 1955, p. 315-39. 

Although the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Export- 
Import Bank have for several years been investing 400 to 500 million dollars a year 
in the underdeveloped countries and the total annual flow of foreign capital to these 
countries since the end of the second world war (through United States economic 
aid, the Colombo Plan and colonial programmes) is practically double this figure, 
these investments still fall far short of needs, which United Nations experts have 
estimated at four or five thousand million dollars a year. Yet it does not seem impossible 
for international investments to reach such a figure. However, a new international 
agency—or even the International Bank if it had wider powers—should assume 
responsibility for the economic development of these areas and assist the countries 
suffering from economic stagnation. The ideals underlying this assistance should be 
the same as those that guide the Food and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization in their campaigns against hunger and disease. The proposed 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development would afford an ideal means 
of meeting these needs if the new body co-operated closely with the Bank and 
the Technical Assistance Administration. However, the adoption of the project and 
the effectiveness of the fund depend primarily on the ability of Member States to under¬ 
stand the part they have to play in this venture without precedent in the history of 
mankind. 


May, S. ‘Folklore and Fact about Underdeveloped Areas’, Foreign Affairs 33 (2), 
January 1955, p. 212-24. 

I here is too much talk about the underdeveloped areas for it to be possible to give a 
precise and commonly accepted definition of such areas. However, one of their essential 
characteristics is that their economy depends primarily on the export of raw materials. 
Attempts to draw up international agreements for the stabilization of the prices of 
raw materials, and the recommendation adopted by the United Nations in 1952 
concerning the systematic extension of such agreements, would seem to be of particular 
concern to the underdeveloped areas. Yet it is doubtful whether the various market 
stabilization methods proposed and studied by international organizations are of 
greater benefit to these regions than to the industrialized countries, and the economic 
theories on which these plans are based appear to overlook a number of essential facts. 


( )rbankja, A. G. ‘Algunos aspectos del fomento economico de los paiscs insuficiente- 
mente desarrollados’ (Aspects of the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries), Moneda y Credito 52, March 1955, p. 21-39. 

1 v\o great problems must be resolved if underdeveloped countries are to progress 
economically. One is the improvement of technical (industrial and agricultural) 
knowledge; the other is the question of foreign investments. International organizations 
have endeavoured to take effective action in these two matters. The Expanded Pro¬ 
gramme of 1 echnical Assistance has already certain definite successes to its credit, 
and each year sees an improvement of the United Nations’ techniques in this particularly 
difficult and little-known field of international co-operation. On the other hand, the 
second problem that of financing the expansion of underdeveloped countries—has 
barely been raised. 1 wo important bodies, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
'ind Development and the Export-Import Bank, ensure the granting of public credits 
to underdeveloped countries; but their resources, and even more perhaps the criteria 
a opted by these banks for the granting of loans, are not well adjusted to the needs 
of the borrowers. Projects are now being considered for the establishment of a Special 
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international investment. A comparison of the standpoints of representatives of bnr 
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investment and the conditions required for its increase, makes it possible to draw 
practical conclusions and formulate a policy for States which, like Brazil, are entering 

capitah ^ mtenSe eCOn ° mic dev elopment and must have recourse to foreign 

<R M?f ° f thC ( Un r e c C °? miU ee of Experts on International Definition and 

Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living’, Indian Labour Gazette 12 (?) 
p. 442-7; 12 (6), p. 533-9; 12 (7), p. 679-84. 

Analysis of the conclusions of the United Nations Committee of Experts on Definition 
and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living. So far as India is concerned it 
is possible to assemble most of the statistical information considered necessary by the 
Committee for a study of the population’s living standards. Despite this favourable 
situation, the country still has much to do in the way of co-ordination and centralization. 

he National Income Unit of the Central Statistical Organization seems to be 
especially well fitted to carry out this task. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

Rivlin, B. ‘Self-determination and dependent areas’, International Conciliation *01 
January 1955, P- 195-271. ’ 

The second world war has greatly strengthened the movement for the right of peoples 

to self-determination, which has become one of the major topics of United Nations 

discussions, second only to that of the cold war. Although the pressure exerted on the 

colonial powers on behalf of this principle has helped to increase international tension, 

it must nevertheless be acknowledged that it has definitely speeded up the granting 

o reforms by these powers. This twofold result is clear from an analysis of United 

Nations action to ensure the observance of human rights in the non-self-governing 

territories, and of the work done by the Trusteeship Council and the Committee of 

Information from Non-self-governing Territories. Yet some problems raised by the 

application of the right of peoples to self-determination—such as the problems of 

Palestine, the former Italian colonies, Indonesia, Morocco and Tunisia, and Cyprus— 

have been further aggravated by the dangers they involve for international peace and 
security. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Coursier, H. ‘Le probl£me de l’assistance juridique’, Revue international de la Croix 
Rouge, June 1955, p. 386-402 (to be continued). 

I he Fifth International Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations interested 
in Migration included in its agenda the question of legal assistance to foreign refugees 
and stateless persons. In 1953, the Secretary-General of the United Nations had 
informed the conference of the importance attached by the Organization to the 
elaboration of a programme of action in this field. The report presented to the con¬ 
ference by Mr. H. Coursier is a full survey of the legal assistance services available to 
emigrants and refugees in the principal countries of the world. 
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Feinberg, N. ‘L’exclusion de la Soci£t£ des Nations et 1 c principe de l’unanimiUP, 
Revue de droit international , des sciences diplomatiques et politiques 33(1), January- 
March 1955, P- 3-*2. 

In an article published in 1945, Mr. Leo Gross argued the illegality of the procedure 
which, in 1939, led, at the request of Finland, to the expulsion of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics from the League of Nations. Careful study of the circumstances 
in which this decision was taken shows that there is little to support this view. The 
resolution was adopted by seven votes only, as Jour Member States abstained and two 
others were not represented at the Council’s meeting; Mr. Gross founded his con¬ 
clusions on Article 16, paragraph 4 of the Covenant, stipulating that any Member 
which has violated any covenant of the League may be declared to be no longer a 
Member by a vote of all the other Members represented on the Council. However, the 
author cannot subscribe to Mr. Gross’ argument without making a legal interpretation 
of this Article, investigating the circumstances in which it was drafted and considering 
it in its proper context in the Covenant. Apart from the fact that no member of the 
League of Nations—not even the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—has ever disputed 
the validity of this decision, any such study shows that neither the absence nor the 
abstention of one or more Members when the vote for expulsion was taken could make 
the vote invalid, so long as there was the stipulated quorum. 

MacDonald, R. S. J. ‘Some Aspects of International Fisheries Control in United 
States-Canadian Relations’, Revue helUnique de droit international 7 (2-4), April- 
December 1954, p. 194-213. 

In the absence of any international high seas fisheries control, the United States of 

America and Canada are applying a programme of co-operation for the protection and 

development of resources of interest to both States. The importance of this action lies 

in the self-imposed obligations of the two countries to safeguard resources that are 

international by their very nature, and in the efforts made by the United States of 

America and Canada to associate in their action other States concerned with fisheries 

in the North Atlantic and the North Pacific. The measures of implementation provided 

for in the North Pacific Agreement (United States of America, Canada and Japan) 

are an interesting innovation in international law in that they give each of the parties 

the right to arrest nationals of another contracting party found infringing the rules 
laid down in the agreement. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

PiOTROWSKi, G. ‘Les Resolutions de 1 ’AssembRe generale des Nations Unies et la portee 
du droit conventionne)’, Revue de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et Pali- 
tiques 33 (5), April-June 1955, p. 111-25 (to be continued). 

Ihe problem of the legal implications of resolutions adopted by the United Nations 

General Assembly is a crucial point in the conflict between national sovereignty and 

the authority of the world Organization. While many arguments can be advanced in 

avour of considering the Assembly resolutions purely as statements or recommendations 

distinguished lawyers (Scellc, Lauterpacht) consider these decisions as sources of 

international law on the same footing as contractual provisions in general. Considering 

how limited the body of international case law is at present, these resolutions may even 

be considered one of the major sources of international law. This view is borne out by 

consideration of the practical consequences of certain Assembly resolutions and of the 
circumstances in which they were adopted. 

Sl T E r"’ V' r Die Staatsangeh<irigkeit der politischen Fliichtlinge’ ( The nationality 
of political refugees), Archw des Volkerrechts 5 (1-2), March 1955, p. 63-79 V 

Among the points left unresolved by the ,95, Convention relating to the Status of 

the ® ees ’.° ne of ^ most important is that of refugees’ nationality. Generally speaking 
the question of the stateless person still remains to be solved. The United Natiom 
International Law Commission, and the Intergovernmental Conference held in New 
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York in 1954, have not succeeded in achieving a final settlement of these difficulties. 

Determination of the nationality of refugees is in fact a particularly complex chapter 

of international law. Yet the experience of international bodies (IRO, the Office of 

the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees) does enable certain distinctions 

between displaced persons’ to be made. It is also necessary to distinguish between 

refugees and ‘emigrants’. The legal solution of the concrete problems of the status 

and nationality of refugees depends, in fact, largely on a better definition of the various 
categories of refugee. 

Aroneanu,^ E. L Intervention d’humanitd et la Declaration universelle des droits de 

1 homme , Re cue dc dioit international , de sciences diplomatique s et poliliques 33 (2), April- 
June 1955, p. 126-33. 

Many observers consider it impossible, in the present state of international society, 
to penalize offences against international security and non-observance of the universal 
rights of man. It is a fact that States are not willing to make the voluntary renunciation 
of sovCieignty that would be required for the establishment of international criminal 
courts and the acceptance of formal legal undertakings to take action against any 
member of the international community violating the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. However, the establishment of the United Nations is 
surely a genuine world-wide democratic revolution and, even now States surely have 
legal responsibilities towards the human person, imposed on them by the international 
public conscience and the law of nations. 


Aroneanu, E. ‘Vers une juridiction penale international’, Politique etrangire 20 (4), 
August-September 1955, p. 467-86. 

The very violence of the crimes perpetrated by the totalitarian States during the second 
world war brought about the triumph of the United Nations’ democratic ideal and 
opened the way for an international public order which will take final shape once an 
international criminal jurisdiction has been established. However, not all the obstacles 
to the attainment of this aim have been overcome. The General Assembly’s resolution, 
dated 14 December 1954, deferring consideration of the draft statute for an international 
criminal court until agression has been defined and a Code of Offences against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind has been adopted, is doubtless logical but in actual 
fact means the indefinite postponement of this question. There is also a weakness in 
the drafts studied, in that they do not take into account the three stages necessary 
for all criminal procedure—inquiry, instruction and judgment. A specialized body 
should deal with each of these stages. Accordingly it seems desirable to set up as speedily 
as possible—without awaiting the legal definition of aggression and the preparation 
of a Code of International Offences—a Commission of Inquiry into Offences against 
Mankind, at a later date an examining bench and, lastly, a court which would be 
responsible for judging offences against the human person. For the time being, only 
this third form of jurisdiction is being considered, doubtless because the precedent of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal is in people’s minds. However, the International War Crimes 
Commission, set up at the end of the war, foreshadowed the international body of 
inquiry advocated by the author of the article under review. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PEACE AND SECURITY OF MANKIND 

Pella, V. V. ‘Le Code des crimes contre la paix et la security de Phumanite’ (conti¬ 
nuation), Revue de droit international , de sciences diplomatiques et poliliques 33 (1), January- 
March 1955, p. 13-25. 

A list of the infringements liable to be penalized under the Code of Offences against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind prompts consideration of the circumstances 
attenuating or absolving offences, which could be invoked by an aggressor State, e.g. 
action taken under duress applied by a foreign power, attempt to repair injuries inflicted, 
state of necessity, consent of the victim of aggression and, lastly—the point which 
gives rise to the most extensive comments—state of legitimate defence. 
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Tsoutsos, A. G. ‘Facteurs determinant la notion du crime international’, Revue hellenique 
de droit international 7 (2-4), April-December 1954, P* 1 64-74. 

In 1947 the United Nations undertook to draw up a Code of Offences against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind and the statute for an international criminal court. What 
are the basic criteria for the international offences which the United Nations is thu- 
attempting to define and to penalize? Firstly, a world-wide public conscience, which 
is gradually taking shape and is reflected in the international organizations themselves; 
a second useful guide for defining the concept of international offence is the inters 
national law in force; however, it will also be necessary to take account of national 
legislation, which is sometimes in conflict with the requirements of world public order. 
Another important point to be borne in mind is the fact that many international 
offences are apt to be left unpcnalized by national legislation and that their punishment 
presupposes not only penal rules laid down by a world authority but also supranational 
judiciary bodies. Lastly, generally speaking, it is advisable to take into account the 
present state of international society and to avoid promulgating excessively severe 
international penal laws; the difficulties of carrying such laws into effect would be apt 
to lessen the confidence of States in the progress of the concept of justice. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

‘Constitutional Problems in the ILO’, Current Notes on International Affairs 26 (4). 
April 1955, p. 262-6. 

The entry of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Byelorussia and the Ukraine 

into the International Labour Organisation in May 1954 revived the discussions 

already occasioned before the war by the representation of the Socialist States. The 

tripartite structure of the organization, arising out of Article 3 of the Constitution. 

seems difficult to reconcile with the system of socialized production in force in these 

States. Since 1945, therefore, many schemes have been worked out for guaranteeing 

that representatives of employers and workers remain independent of their respective 

governments. A special committee appointed by the Director-General has 

been instructed to submit a report on the problem to the Governing Body in 
October 1955. 0 


‘Conclusions de la Urc conference rfegionale europtfenne de l’O.I.T.’, La Revue syndicate 
suisse 47 (6), June 1955, p. 157-200. 

The first European Regional Conference of the ILO, at which 25 countries were 
represented, considered a number of practical problems (retirement age, disparity 
of social security expenditure, productivity, financing of social security, building of 
homes) and defined the responsibilities of the ILO with regard to social problems, 
within the framework of European economic co-operation. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

ai?k G A k TT ' aU i OU , rd hui ’’ Affaires exlerieures 7 (4), April 1955, p. ,,,_ I9 anc l ,,,, 
PATT^r m ,9 j 8 . thcrc was talk of setting up an International Trade Organization 

GATl (Oencra! Agreement on TariIT s and Trade) has, since .947, had full respond 

sibihty for promo,mg the mternational co-operation required ,0 diminish the obstacles 
in the way of international trade. I hree important questions were on the agenda of 
the ninth session of GAIT m 1955: preparations for the accession of Japan to the 
agreement, the revision of the agreement to reflect the improved balance of payments 
of most Member States, and lastly, the conversion of GAIT into a permanent truly 
international organization. I lie special problems of the underdeveloped regions were 
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a |so discussed. Furthermore, Canada reaffirmed its full support for the principles 
of GATT. r 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

L Unesco et PEducation de base’, Cahiers d'action religieuse et sociale 15, June 1955 
P* 367‘73 (to be continued). 

Unesco has always been greatly concerned with the progress of fundamental education 
in the underdeveloped countries. This work, which is essentially practical, is adapted 
in its forms and techniques to the special needs of each country. To help responsible 
governments and encourage them to further action, Unesco has established an exchange 
centre, organized meetings of experts, conferences and regional seminars and set up 
a central study bureau. The Organization, not wishing to take the place of local 
authorities, has made every effort to encourage the establishment of national com¬ 
mittees for the purpose of assisting it in the extension and improvement of fundamental 
education. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RF.CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Spengler, J. J. ‘IBRD Mission Economic Growth Theory’, American Economic Review. 

Papers and Proceedings 44 (2), May 1954, P- 563-99* 

Although the reports from missions sent by the IBRD to the underdeveloped countries 
are not intended to be surveys of economic theory, but are systematically focused on 
everyday problems and the practical ways in which they may be handled by govern¬ 
ments in co-operation with the Bank, there are certain unfortunate gaps in the analyses 
contained in these reports of obstacles to economic development and ways of over¬ 
coming them. However, a critical study of the reports dealing with Ceylon, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Iraq, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Surinam and Turkey provides some useful 
guidance for the elaboration of a general theory of economic growth. 

UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

Brdlik, V. ‘International Organization of Agriculture’, International Peasant Union 6, 
June-July 1955, p. 22-28. 

Historical account of the international organizations which were concerned with 
agricultural problems before the establishment of the FAO and description of the present 
instruments for international co-operation in agriculture. Stress is laid on the part 
played by the International Federation of Agricultural Producers and on the trans¬ 
formation of the former International Confederation of Agriculture into a European 
Confederation (ECA). Lastly, the special effort made by the European States under 
the auspices of the OEEC may be regarded as a notable sign of the progress made in 
international agricultural co-operation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘Le Canada et les institutions sp^cialisees*, Affaires exterieures 7 (4), April 1955 * P* I2 p"6* 
Canada plays an active part in the technical assistance programmes of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. It ranks third—after the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom—among the financial contributors. In addition, 
there are many Canadian experts—70 out of 700—taking part in missions to the 
underdeveloped countries and working in a variety of fields. Mention should also be 
made of the training that is given to foreigners in Canada and of the share taken by 
that country in the application of the Colombo Plan. Besides the responsibilities alrea y 
devolving on the Specialized Agencies, account should be taken of the vast fielc o 
action afforded by the peaceful uses of atomic energy which, as a result of recent 
decisions taken by the United Nations, is now open to international co-operation and 
in which Canada is bound to play a leading role. 
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W. P. W. ‘L’alliance cooperative intemationale k Hambourg’, Revue de la cooperation 
international 48 (6), June 1955, p. 130-6. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Co-operative Alliance 
held at Hamburg in April 1955 was specially concerned with the assistance which 
the co-operative movement might give to the underdeveloped countries, and with 
relations between the Alliance and the United Nations, Unesco, FAO, GATT and 
the International Labour Office. 

Benjamin, B., et al. ‘Current Population Problems with Particular Reference to the 
United Nations World Population Conference’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
118 (1), 1955 , P* 12-27. 

Review of the demographic statistics prepared by the United Nations Secretariat for 
the International Population Conference at Rome, and discussion of the Conference’s 
work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTI RNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Giraud, E. ‘Les tentatives d’organisation intemationale et leurs tehees’, Chronique 
sociale de France , semaine sociale. Pau, 1953, 8vo, 20 p. 

An analysis of the setbacks suffered by the League of Nations and of the failures of the 
Lnited Nations enables us to reject the over prevalent idea that these reverses were 
due to essentially legal causes. The problem of peace cannot be reduced to legal terms; 
it depends on political and moral factors. 1 he existence of ‘aggressive and subversive’ 
great powers on the one hand, and the weakness of the democratic governments on the 
other, remain the chief obstacles to international security. It would therefore be idle 
to expect peace to result from treaties and pacts alone, in a world in which certain 
interests are irreconcilable. The democratic States must have the courage to defend, 
by force if necessary, the rights given to them by conventions, and must co-operate in 

the application of the sanctions which the International Organization decides to take 
against an aggressor State. 


Die politischen , wirtschaftlichen und milit dr i schen £usammenschlusse des Wes tens und die 
Organisation der Vereinten Nationen (Stand vom Marz 1954) (The political, economic 
and military relations between the Western Powers and the United Nations). Essen, 
Vienna, Zurich, Siegler & Co., 1954, in-folio, unpaginated, folder. 

An analysis, in the form of tables, of the various international organs of a political, 
economic or military nature constituting the framework of the Western alliance. The 
last table is devoted to a brief description of the structure of the United Nations. 

Price, P. Power and the Law. A study in peaceful change , with special reference to the British 
Commonwealth and the United Nations. E. Droz, Geneva, 1 954, 4 to, 1 55 p. 

1 reaties and conventions govern the relations between nations, without taking into 
account possible changes in the international situation. Thus, with certain rare 
exceptions, no legal machinery is provided for dealing, by peaceful procedure, with 
inevitable deterioration in the relations between States. The recent history of the 
British Commonwealth clearly shows that it is idle to expect judicial organs, such as 
the I rivy Council, to resolve problems mainly involving political interests; and the 
record of the League of Nations shows that it is useless to define, in advance, conditions 
ioi the peaceful evolution of the international community, as it was sought to do in 
Article 19 of the Covenant. On the other hand, the political organs of the United 
Nations have in many cases succeeded, without any previously established plan, in 
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effecting important changes by peaceful means—of. the Kashmir conflict, the problem 
of the former Italian colonies, and the Indonesian question. So long as there is no inter¬ 
national legislative power, such peaceful changes can be brought about only by 
essentially political, empirical and improvised methods. Despite certain weaknesses 
due to the conflict between its two most important members, the United Nations has 

shown that it is capable of performing this complex and difficult task.' 

% 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

Goodrich, L. M. and Simons, A. P. The United Nations and the Maintenance of Peace and 
Security. The Brookings Institution, Washington, 1955, 4to, 709 p. 

Within the framework of a wider study devoted to the United Nations, the Brookings 
Institution has published an initial volume, which analyses the methods employed by 
the United Nations to ensure international peace and security—the fundamental 
aim of the Security Council and, to a lesser extent, of the General Assembly. It is 
mainly on the results which it has achieved in this matter that the International 
Organization must be judged. It has intervened in a large number of disputes resulting 
from the two major conflicts at present existing between the Western democracies and 
the Communist countries, and between the Asian-African bloc and the colonial powers. 
Although its intervention has generally been political rather than legal, and the action 
of the Assembly and of the Council has been more fruitful than that of the International 
Court of Justice, the United Nations has constantly acted with a view to the establish¬ 
ment and the development of a legal system applicable to the international com¬ 
munity. A detailed examination of the procedures followed by the United Nations, 
and their comparison with the machinery of the League of Nations, show the progress 
that has been achieved as regards the peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
and make it possible to determine the extent of the Organization’s authority with its 
Member States. The projects for the control of armaments, supported by the United 
Nations, must also be counted among its activities in favour of peace and security; 
and though the balance sheet of these activities may still not be all that it should be, 
it is by no means certain that a modification of the Charter, at the present stage, would 
enable the Organization to intervene more effectively, for the success of such inter¬ 
vention depends more on the goodwill and practical co-operation of its Member States 
than on instruments that bind them purely legally. 

Vallat, F. A. ‘The General Assembly and the Security Council of the United Nations’, 
The British Yearbook of International Law (1952). Oxford University Press, London, 
New York, Toronto, 4to, p. 63-104. 

The problem of the relations between the Security Council and the General Assembly 
is remarkably complex. This is due, firstly, to the Charter itself: the functions and 
powers of the two organs are sometimes exclusive, sometimes parallel; and secondly, 
to the fact that in certain fields, the Council and the Assembly have to intervene 
jointly. However, a legal analysis of the Charter gives an incomplete idea of this 
problem, which has evolved significantly since 1946, particularly in connexion with the 
Korean war. It seems in fact that, although responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security devolves upon the Security Council, the General 
Assembly can, to a certain extent, act in its place, in virtue of the broad competence 
conferred on it by the Charter. 

Wade, W. W. The UN Today. The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1954, 4to, 211 p. 

A collection of articles and lectures, so presented as to give a general picture of the 
structure and activities of the United Nations and provide a balance sheet of its 
advantages and disadvantages. The documents are arranged under four main headings: 
maintenance of peace, construction of an international community, the Specialized 
Agencies, and opinions concerning the United Nations and its future. 

The subject of the last two articles is the revision of the Charter—a problem which 
is to be dealt with at the tenth session of the General Assembly, in 1955. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

Bentwich, N. and Martin, A. A Commentary of the Charter of the United Nations. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1951, 8vo, xxviii -f 244 p. 

It has become necessary for an ever-growing section of the public to know something 
about the United Nations, a fact which reflects the broadening of the Organization’s 
field of intervention as compared with that of the League of Nations. Owing to the 
tension between the great powers, the fundamental principles of the United Natioas, 
as defined in the preamble and first articles of the Charter, do not correspond to 
international political realities; yet they indicate the ideal towards which the 
Organization is working. .An analysis, article by article, of the San Francisco Charter 
is in any case very useful, both to the general public and to experts in international 
law. Following the plan of the Charter itself, such an analysis will deal, successively, 
with membership and the various organs of the United Nations, the pacific settlement 
of disputes, threats to international peace and security, regional arrangements, and 
international economic and social co-operation. With regard to all these matters, the 
Charter must be explained in the light of the decisions of the International Court of 
Justice, the rules of procedure of the General Assembly, and the agreements concluded 
between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

Sub-Committee on the United Nations Charter. Review of the United Nations Charter: 
a Collection of Documents. United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 

* 954 > 4 to > 8 95 P- 

1 he United States Government having officially announced that it would favour the 
calling of a general conference for the revision of the Charter, a special sub-committee 
was set up in the Senate in order to study the constitutional problem of the United 
Nations, lo facilitate its task, the sub-committee assembled a collection of the main 
official documents required for a detailed study of this question. These documents 
include not only the texts of the inter-Allicd agreements which gave rise to the San 
Francisco Charter, but also a compilation of the proceedings of the United States 
Congress with regard to international organization; numerous basic documents 
permitting an analysis, sector by sector, of the activities of the United Nations since its 
establishment; and an outline of the official attitudes adopted by the Organization’s 
Member States towards the revision of the Charter. 

Bibliographic de la Charte des Nations Unies. United Nations, Information Department, 
*955, 4 lo > 127 p. 

Bibliography of works and articles bearing on the historical background of the United 
Nations Charter, the comparative study of the Charter and the League of Nations 
Covenant, and the analysis of the main provisions of the Charter. T. his bibliography 
contains some 3,000 references. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Iitzmaurice, G. G. ‘The Law and Procedure of the International Court of Justice: 
International Organizations and I ribunals*, Jhe British Yearbook oj International Law 
(* 95 2 )- Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto, 4m, p. 1-62. 

1 h< judgiTK nts and opinions of the International Court of Justice have made it possible 
to clarify a number of points of law relating to international organizations. The judg¬ 
ment delivered by the Court, at the request of the United Nations, with regard to the 
ill-treatme nt accorded international officials sent on official missions to certain States has 
led to recognition ol the international personality’ of international organizations, and 
of their right to institute proceedings against a State; it has also led, more generally, 
to a closer definition of the legal competence of international bodies. The same judgment 
defined tin status of international civil servants. Further, the Court was asked to give 
its opinion on the conditions governing the admission of new States to membership of 
the United Nations and, at the same time, to interpret Member States’ obligations on 
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the occasion of a vote, the extent of the right of veto, the legal scope of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the General Assembly, and the relations between the latter and the Security 
Counc.l; Other dec.s.ons constitute interesting rulings with regard to the competence 

of the Court and other international tribunals, and with regard to various points of 
procedure. r 

Lauterpacht, H. ‘The Problem of the Revision of the Law of War’, The British Year¬ 
book of International Law (1952). Oxford University Press, London New York 
Toronto, 4to, p. 360-82. ’ ’ 

The four Conventions worked out at Geneva in 1949 by a conference at which 61 States 
were represented have completely revised the Law of War. With regard to a large 
number of points, these Conventions even dealt with problems neglected by the Hague 
Conventions. Although the undeniably humanitarian principles underlying these 
texts are an encouragement for all peaceable States, and for organizations like the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the jurist cannot ignore the fact that many 
uncertainties still remain and that the practical effect of these Conventions is prob¬ 
lematical, for the Law of War has always been, at least so far as its sanctions are concerned, 
the weakest part of international law. ’ 

Brandon, M. ‘The Validity of Non-Registered Treaties’, The British Yearbook of Inter¬ 
national Law (1952). Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 4to 
p. 186-204. ’ ’ 

Article 18 of the League of Nations Covenant, which provided that treaties not regis¬ 
tered with the League Secretariat would not be enforceable, had given rise to contra¬ 
dictory interpretations. Article 102 of the United Nations Charter takes these difficulties 
into account by providing that no party to any non-registered treaty may invoke that 
treaty before any organ of the United Nations. This text also, however, raises a number 
of legal problems which a careful examination of the preparatory work of the San 
Francisco Conference, Article 102 itself and the decisions of the International Court of 
Justice enable us to elucidate. 

INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Laurent, P. Le Service public international de Vassistance technique. Cours de l’lnstitut d’etudes 
politiques de l’Universit£ de Paris, Les cours de droit, Paris, 1955, 8vo, offset, 137 p. 
International technical assistance is the most positive form of solidarity and co-operation 
between States. It is therefore one of the most attractive aspects of the work of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Problems so vast that their solution still 
exists only in outline call for the establishment of a veritable international public 
service, whose structure, methods of action, and objectives, even, are as yet ill-defined. 
The preparation and implementation of technical assistance programmes encounter 
serious obstacles, technically and scientifically as well on the plane of administrative 
organization and the co-ordination of activities. 

International action also affects the political life and constitutional form of the States 
that lend their assistance or receive aid from the international community. To all 
these difficulties are added those resulting from the violence of the political conflicts 
which rend the world and which make assistance to underdeveloped countries at once 
more necessary and more uncertain. 
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THE FIFTH CONFERENCE OF NON-GO VERNMENTAI 
ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN MIGRATION 


United Nations, 2-6 May 1955 


Organized under the auspices of the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation, the Fifth Conference of Non-governmental Organizations Interested in 
Migration was held at the United Nations Headquarters in New York, from 2 to 
6 May 1955, under the presidency of Mr. Lawrence A. Moyse, of the World’s Alliance 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and was attended by representatives of 65 non¬ 
governmental organizations. 

In addition to the United Nations and the International Labour Organisation, 
as sponsoring bodies, observers were sent to this session by the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the World Health Organization, Unesco, 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration and the Organization of 
American States. The session was also attended by representatives of 14 governmental 
delegations to the United Nations. 

On the basis of reports presented by the working parties which consisted of represen¬ 
tatives of the member organizations and which had met either in Geneva or in New 
York, during the previous year, the Conference adopted a number of resolutions 
designed to facilitate the solution of various problems, including those connected with: 
the application of general principles concerning the protection of migrants; assistance 
to migrants in professional categories; legal assistance to migrants; non-European 
migrants; the survey of inter-country social services; and the methods to be adopted for 
the study of migration problems. The Conference also unanimously approved the 
following general statement which, along with the resolutions of a technical nature, 
expresses the present preoccupations of members of the Conference concerning the 
difficulties encountered by migrants, and constitutes an appeal to all organizations and 
governments interested in migration: 

‘We live in an age which has been terrorized by war, hunger and homelessness. 
The process of recovery, even relief, is far from finished. Mankind has suffered—and 
still suffers—enormous casualties, inflicted on itself by itself. Inhumanity has not yet 
been vanquished by the forces of humanity. 

‘One of the most tragic products of our political, social and economic convulsions 
is a turgid, never-ending stream of hapless refugees, moving—wherever and whenever 
movement is possible—at the mercy of other men. Resettlement is not always the only 
solution, but in thousands and thousands of cases it is. 

‘Added to the stream of refugees is the flow of migrants who seek new homelands in 
response to population pressures at home and population needs in other countries. 
We must realize that this movement of peoples can, and should be, one of the great 
positive forces for world integration and understanding. Owing to the increased 
complexity of modern life, even these migrants are in greater need than ever before of 
special services. Much has already been done throughout the world. 

‘The fifth Conference of Non-governmental Organizations Interested in Migration 
deplores two common evils of our era: first, the use of force and persecution in driving 
men, women and children from their homes and countries, and secondly the existence 
of vexatious barriers impeding admission to new countries and of obstacles to full 
acceptance in the community, even in new-found homelands. We call upon all govern¬ 
ments, as well as inter-governmental and private agencies, to work towards the following: 
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‘I* P e W( ! rld - Wide . rec o/nition of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 

‘2. The careful scrutiny of all migration plans to assure the most favourable social 
of reception . eC ° n ° miC advanta S es to the immigrant family, as well as to the country 

<3 ‘ I h tionamv° n ° f a " diS , Criminat °7 ! mmi S ration legislation and practices based on 
nationality, race or religion, and the elimination of unreasonable restrictions to 

f artificial hindrances to the ° f — ** 
‘ 4 - The attainment of greater co-operation between all agencies, governmental and 

on-governmental, with a view to obtaining all the facts and the funds necessary 
to solve migration problems and to reap the benefits that migration offers.’ 


THE SECOND SEMINAR ON FAMILY RESEARCH 

S&vres, 23-28 May 1955 

Under the auspices of the Unesco Institute for Social Sciences, the Second Seminar 

on Family Research was held at the Centre Internationale d’£tudes P£dagogiques, 

Sevres, France, 23 to 28 May 1955. Uie participants included 17 research scholars 

cn S a R e d in various studies on family problems, the countries represented being Austria 

Belgium, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and the United States. 

At Sevres the seminar participants were the guests of the French Unesco Commis¬ 
sion. Funds for other expenses of the seminar had been provided through a grant to the 
Unesco Institute for Social Sciences by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Uni¬ 
ted States). Following the seminar, on 1 June, a panel of six participants discussed its work 
at the international convention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Geneva. 

This was the second of these seminars. The first was held at Cologne in June 1954, 
on the theme of The family in the Changing Social Order’. It lasted for one week 
and was attended by 14 participants from nine different countries. The theme of the 
second seninar was ‘Family Relations and the Development of the Child’. 

Both seminars were cross-disciplinary: the Sevres meeting included sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and educators. And while research techniques and objectives 
differed, all the papers presented dealt with problems involving relationships within 
the family. Some were more specifically concerned with child development per se in 
different types of families; others treated the problems of children outside the family, 
and parent-child relations within the family. 

None of these papers were reports of completed research. It is intended that they 
should later be published either as working papers or as progress reports, but they 
are not likely to reach the publication stage until a year hence. 

In this type of seminar students are able to exchange criticism on research methods 
and objectives; it is useful to have a mixture of disciplines participating in the discussion. 

I hese seminars also serve the useful purpose of bringing together those scattered 
researchers in different countries who are working in the family problem field. The 
younger researchers specially benefit from such an opportunity to meet and exchange 
views with colleagues from other lands. 

The importance of this question of contact may be illustrated by some of the initiatives 
undertaken by the group at Sevres. The Unesco Institute was asked to assume the 
responsibility of issuing periodically a circular letter in which sample questionnaires 
and items on bibliography would be included. Members of the group having similar 
interests in special fields of family research designated correspondence leaders for the 
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purpose of exchanging information and materials. Moreover, the Unesco Institute is 
now collecting from members of both seminars a list of bibliographical items, which 
will be assembled, classified, mimeographed and distributed. 

The participating member from Egypt indicated his intention of preparing a similar 
small seminar for the Arab countries, where family problems are often different from 
those in Europe. The research seminar for the Middle East, in which certain European 
scholars would be asked to participate, would need to be oriented to the special research 
needs of those countries. 

No date or place for the next seminar has yet been decided. The theme tentatively 
adopted is ‘Sociological and Psychological Consequences of Family Iastability’. One 
problem confronted by the seminar at S :vres was that of size. For this type of meeting 
the group must be kept within discussion-group size. It is also important that the 
papers be oriented to the theme. In the first two meetings the papers were unusually 
well linked to one another, as will be evident when the publications appear. 

For this kind of seminar all the papers should be received far enough in advance, so 
that they may be translated, mimeographed, distributed, and read by each participant 
before the meeting. This obviates the necessity of the author reading his paper; he 
can merely give a ten-minute summary of the main points, thus leaving more time for 
discussion. At Sevres the additional device was used of having a different rapporteur 
summarize the discussion on each paper. These summaries were dictated, mimeo¬ 
graphed, and distributed. 

If the seminar is kept small, informal relations are easier, and afford a better oppor¬ 
tunity for the exchange of thought than do the large seminar meetings. These informal 
contacts also enable the participants, most of whom have not met previously, to make 
personal acquaintance. The Centre International d* Etudes Pddagogiques proved to 
be ideal for such purposes, since the members of the seminar were quartered, had their 
meals, and held their meetings in the same establishment. 

'I he 1954 family research seminar held in Cologne was under the chairmanship 
of Professor Rene Koenig of the University of Cologne. At Sevres the chairman was 
Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago. Chairmanship for the session 
was rotated among the participants. The group has nominated as chairman for next 
year Dr. P. Chombart de Lauwc, Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris, actively engaged 
in family research in France with the Croupe d’Ethnologie Sociale at the Musee de 
l’Homme, Paris. The Unesco Institute for Social Sciences has been designated as the 
continuing Secretariat for the seminar. 

At the second seminar it was decided that the group should constitute a permanent 
body, the International Seminar on Family Research. Collective publications of the 
members will be published in the name of the newly-formed seminar. 

I he chairman proposed to the International Social Science Council, during its 
June meeting in Paris, that the seminar be affiliated with the Council. The decision of the 
Council was favourable. It remains to work out certain details involved in the affiliation. 


THE ADVANCED REFRESHER 
COURSE IN ECONOMICS 

21 June to 30 July 1955, Poona 

An advanced Refiesher Course in Economics organized under the joint auspices of the 
International Economic Association and the Indian Economic Association was held 
in I oona for a period of six weeks from 21 June 1955 to 30 July 1955. Poona was chosen 
because of its excellent climate during the period, its proximity to Bombay City and 
the spacious accommodation that it could offer. Four overseas experts, and four Indian 
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experts in turn participated in the course. Professor Lorie Tarshis of Stanford 
University, California came to India on 19 June and left on 17 July 1955 Mrs loan 
Robinson, Cambridge University, was present throughout the course.^o^Mr Nicho 
las Kaldor, Cambridge University, and Mr. J. Downie, Oxford Institute of Statistics 
rrived on 29 June and were with us to the end. Except for occasional visits to Bombay 
and other places near, throughout the period of their stay in India these experts were 
m Poona. Of the Indian experts, Mr. J. J. Anjaria, Economic Adviser to the Ministry 
of Finance and the Planning Commission, Government of India, was the first to attend 
He participated in the course during the first week, from 21 June to 28 June Professor 

’ th ireC l°fi’r , G ° kh t' e £ mt f ltUte of Politics and Economics, participated during 
the fourth and fifth weeks. Professor Karve in the fourth week and Dr. V. K R V 

Rao, Director, Delhi School of Economics, in the last week. 


SELECTION OF SCHOLARS 

To obtain the objective of this Refresher Course, it was essential that the number of 
participants be strictly limited. Accordingly, each Indian university was asked to 
nominate one scholar only to the course, preferably belonging to the age-group 25-30. 
I he university concerned was expected to bear the travelling expenses of the trainee 
from his place of work to Poona and back. The Indian Economic Association was 
prepared to make arrangements for accommodation, food and various facilities for 
the trainees, or if that was not possible, to give grants to cover their expenditure. With 
the exception of three, all the Indian universities sent nominees. 

The course was also intended for the benefit of neighbouring countries. Accordingly, 
the governments of Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya were requested to send 
nominees to the course. We had one from Pakistan, two from Purma and one from 
Malaya. In these cases, the governments or uni/ersities concerned financed the cost 
of travelling and other expenses of the scholars. 


SEMINAR PROGRAMME 

Arrangements for the course were made at the Deccan College, Poona, which is 
excellently equipped for this purpose. The course started on 21 June with an introduc¬ 
tory talk by Professor C. N. Vakil. At first there were 2 seminars a day of 2 hours 
each; 10 a.m. to 12 noon and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. It was soon found that a seminar of 
2 hours was rather long; the duration was therefore curtailed to 1 y 2 hours, but the 
number of seminars held each day was increased to 3. Between each of them there was a 
break of half an hour or more so that if the trend of the discussion demanded, the seminar 
could last for more than the stipulated time. The third seminar of the day was generally 
confined to an informal discussion of the topics dealt with in the morning seminars. 
A joint seminar in which all the experts participated was held on Saturdays. Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons were kept free. 

The following list of subjects discussed at the seminars and the joint seminars gives 
an idea of the field covered by the course: 

Professor L. Tarshis: National Income Accounting; Econometric Models of Inflation 
and Deflation; Leontieff’s Input-Output Approach to International Trade—A 
Critical Assessment. 

Mrs. Joan Robinson: Towards a Long-run Dynamic Theory of Economic Development; 

Obstacles to Rapid Economic Progress in India. 

Mr. Nicholas Kaldor: (a) A Survey of Trade Cycle Theories; (b) Cyclical Fluctuations 
and Economic Growth; Characteristics of Economic Development; Economic Aspects 
of Taxation; The Expenditure Tax. 


1. Professor J. K. Galbraith of Harvard University had agreed to come to India, owing to an unfortunate acci¬ 
dent he had to cancel his visit ; at short notice Mr. Downie came instead. 
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Mr. J. Downie: Theory of Business Structure; Price Theory and Policy; National 
Income Accounting and Forecasting; Input-Output Analysis and Its Application; 
Changes in Market Shares of High and Low Cost Forms. 

Professor J. J. Anjaria: Main Considerations in Problems of Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries; The Draft Frame of the Second Five Year Plan; Policy 
Implications of Bolder Planning in India. 

Professor D. R. Gadgil: The Need for Empirical Analysis of Economic Problems; 
Historical Review of Rural and Industrial Development of India; Rural Credit in 
India; Employment and Economic Planning for Development; The Bhoodan Yagna 
(The Land-Gift Movement). 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao: Taxation and Economic Development in India; Deficit Financing. 


JOINT SEMINARS 

‘Trend and Cycles’, 2 July 1955, initiated by Mrs. J. Robinson. 

‘Rural Development in India’, 16 July 1955, initiated by Professor D. G. Karve. 
‘Dynamic Factors in Economic Development with Special Reference to India’, 23 July 
1955, initiated by Professor D. R. Gadgil. 

‘Some Problems in regard to the Draft Frame on Second Five Year Plan’, 28 July 1955, 
initiated by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. 

‘A Survey of the Development of Economic Theory’, 30 July 1955, initiated by Mr. Ni¬ 
cholas Kaldor. 


OTHER MEETINGS AND EXCURSIONS 

All the scholars were housed at the Deccan College Hostel, which gave them an excellent 
opportunity of coming into close contact with one another and developing an esprit 
de corps. As it was difficult to accommodate the experts at the college, arrangements 
were made for them to stay at the Wellesley Hotel, situated about 3 miles from the 
Deccan College. In order that the scholars could have personal informal contact with 
the experts, they took lunch with the group on Saturdays after the joint seminar. The 
experts generally remained in the common room long after their seminars were over 
and often had lunch or tea with the group on other days also. A number of visits and 
receptions were planned for them which, incidentally, enabled each of them to know 
others better and also to meet socially persons in Poona interested in economics. 


ORGANIZATION 

The course was organized by Professor C. N. Vakil who acted as Hon. Director and by 
Dr. D. T. Lakdawala, Hon. Secretary. Professor Vakil is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the International Economic Association and Dr. Lakdawala Hon. 
Secretary of the Indian Economic Association. 


APPRAISAL 

This was the first time that such a Refresher Course in Economics has been organized 
in India. For the first time young economists from India and neighbouring countries 
had the opportunity of coming into close contact with one another for a period of six 
weeks. The group became familiar with the technique of conducting seminars and of 
discussing advanced theoretical problems at a high level. New ideas in economic 
thought were freely exchanged. The course should help young economists to improve 
the teaching of economics in their respective universities. 
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A CONFERENCE ON ASIATIC PROBLEMS* 

University of Chicago, 28 June to 2 July 1955 

1'“°™ o,gani “ d iu "**>’- 
Asia’. J y 955) around the following theme : ‘The Role of India in 

S' Pohcy' S’' ■S’V'K. f' "• 23S 

Asia Policy (H.E. Mr G. L. Mehta, Ambassador of India); ‘Non-political Factors 
conditioning India’s As,a Policy’ (Mr. Morris Opler); ‘Basis for Pol ca Accord 
between India and America’ (Mr. Richard L. Park); ‘Intellectual and Cultural Co 
operation (Mr. Wayne M. Hartwell); ‘The Problem of Communications in Indo 

(mTrTi h C '| tl0nS i (M r^ Ithid P ° 0l); ‘ The Bases of fndo-American Co-operation’ 
Mr. Ralph Iurner); Co-operation through Economic Assistance’ (Mr G R 


DEMOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS IN INADEQUATELY 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES AND COUNTRIES 
UNDERGOING RAPID ECONOMIC EXPANSION 2 

Bandoeng and Rio de Janeiro, November-December 1955 


At the initiative of the Population Council (U.S.A.) and UN Specialized Agencies, 
two seminars, each about two weeks long, have been planned. These seminars, to be 
held under the auspices of the Techric; 1 Assistance Administration and the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, with the collaboration of the International 
Social Science Council, were scheduled to take place in Bandoeng (Indonesia) in 
November 1955 and in Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) in December 1955. 

The initial programme covers the following points: 

I* Holographic situation and juture population trends. Present situation and past and future 
trends of mortality, fertility, international and internal migration, population growth 
and age structure in various countries in the ECAFE region. 

II. Relation of population trends to problems of planning for economic and social development. 

I he demographic trends will be considered not merely from the point of view of their 
implications for economic and social development in various fields but also from the 
point of view of the possible influence of the development in various fields upon popu¬ 
lation trends. Among the fields to be considered are the relationships between population 

and manpower, employment, public health, education, housing, consumption, capital 
formation, investment and level of living. 

III. Needed demographic research. The demographic studies in various fields needed to 


1. Reprinted from Information. No 5, July 1955, a publication of the International Research Office on Social 
Unification of Technological Change, International Social Science Council. 

2. Reprinted from Information, loc. cit. 
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elucidate the problems outlined under Section II will be discussed. Consideration will 
be given not only to the types of analysis required but also to the types of data needed for 
each type of study and the means of obtaining these data from census and vital statistics, 
field surveys and other sources of information. 

The discussion will concentrate on the following fields of research: (a) Fertility and 
mortality: trends and differentials; causes and consequences; effects of economic 
development, social change, public health and other programmes; (b) Population 
size and composition: effects of changing fertility and mortality; economic and social 
consequences; (c) Amount and character of internal migration; causes and 
consequences; effects of development programmes; (d) Family composition; age at 
marriage; (e) Demographic aspects of labour force. 

IV. Organization of demographic training and research, (a) Types of demographic training 
needed; (b) Improvement of the organization of demographic research and training 
in universities, research institutes and government agencies; International co-operation 
in demographic training and research by governments, and other organizations and 
institutes: (i) Exchange of information, materials and personnel; (ii) Regional research 
and training programmes. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE CHOICE OF TECHNOLOGY 

IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 1 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1956 


I his conference is to be held in 195G under the auspices of the Centre for International 
Studies, and directed by Dr. M. F. Millikan. 

The project of organization is preliminary and may be changed considerably. The 
following headings have been contemplated: 

I. Concepts and Methods: (a) The identification of inputs. This paper would attempt to 
examine critically in what sense capital may be said to be scarce in underdeveloped 
economies, what kinds of capital are particularly scarce, and with respect to what other 
inputs this scarcity is relative. It would attempt to identify and define much more 
sharply for the purpose in hand the various other inputs which must be used in a 
complementary way with different kinds of mechanization and different degrees of 
capital intensity, (b) Alethods oj analysing alternative technology possibilities. This paper 
would discuss a number of techniques recently developed for exploring the degree of 
substitutability of inputs and the flexibility of technology. This would include a consi¬ 
deration of process analysis as developed at the Rand Corporation and elsewhere, the 
applications of linear programming to this problem, and some of the more practical 
empirical problems of collecting and analysing data bearing on the problem. 

II. Case studies oj technological alternatives. T hese papers would discuss both actual alter¬ 
natives found in practice (e.g., earth moving by bulldozer as compared with baskets 
on people s heads) and also the possibility of development of technologies not now 

found anywhere, (a) 1 extiles; (b) Construction; (c) Chemical industries; (d) Metal 
working. 

III. Morals. Summary and conclusions. 


x. Reprinted from Information, loc. cit. 
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MEETINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 

ASSOCIATION 


£33£3«= MsraSEi: 

Flrstda y- Migration and the International Economy: Professor Brinley Thomas tU K 1 

S T ^ ° n Effects produced in Immigrant Receiving Countries by p^'ioi 
Immigration: Professor J. J. Spengler (U.S.A.). 7 P 939 

Jhird day. Experiences of Immigration Countries since iqas - Dr W L 

Fourth day. Migration within Europe and the Prospects of E„™n T^ ( )- 

Dr. F. Edding (Germany). Prospects of European Integration: 

Fifth day. Free for Excursion (or two half days) 

Sixth day Miration Problems of the Far East: Professor T. H. Silcock fMalaval 

Tp. SniTTSi 0 ": Capi,al Fo ™ a,i “ and >"»«ion.ry sSifpSL, 

Eighth day. Psycho-social Aspects of Migration: Professor A. Sauvy (France). 

Ninth day. Are there Preferable Alternatives to Migration in Economic Development?- 

Professor Howard S. Ellis (U.S.A.). cvciopmenc.. 

The following Country Papers gave the background for the discussion: 

Countries of Emigration 


Migration (External and Internal) and the Economy of Eastern Europe: 
Ur. J. Zubrzycki (Australia). 

The Work and Experience of the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration: Dr. Pierre Jacobsen (ICEM). 

External Migration and the Economy of Great Britain since World War II- Dr 1 Isaac 
(U.K.). ‘ J ‘ 

Irish Migration: J. F. Meenan (Eire). 

Emigration and the Economy of Italy : a study of past trends with special reference 
to the situation since World War II: Professor G. Parenti (Italy). 

Migration and the German Economy: Dr. Hilda Wander (Germany).' 

Emigration and the Economy of the Netherlands: Professor E. W. Hofstee (Netherlands). 

The Economic Impact of Large-scale Involuntary Population Transfers, with Special 
Reference to Events in India in 1947 and thereafter: Dr. P. R. Brahmanada (India). 

Countries of Immigration 

Immigration and the Economy of the United States. A Study of Past Trends with 
special Reference to the Situation since World War II: Dr. E. Rubin (U.S.A.). 

Regional Aspects of Recent Immigration into France: Dr. X. Lannes (ILO). 

Immigration and National Development in Australia: Dr. W. D. Borrie (Australia). 

Canadian Immigration with Special Reference to the Post-war Period: Professor 
Mabel Timlin (Canada). 

Immigration and the South African Economy: Professor H. M. Robertson (South 
Africa). 

The Development of the Brazilian Economy and Immigration during the past 30 years: 
Padre F. Bastos de Avila S. J. (Brazil). 

Immigration to Israel: Professor R. Bachi (Israel). 
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Immigration and the Economy of Indonesia: Dr. N - Ke Y fitz ( Cana ^ a )* 

Attending but not giving papers were: Professor L. Baudin (France); Dr. G. Beijci 
(Netherlands); Dr. S. Chandrasekhar (U.K.); Douglas Hague (U.K.); Professor 
W. Hoffmann (Germany); Professor E. James (France) ; Professor E.Lindhal (Sweden ; 
Professor E. A. G. Robinson (U.K.); Professor V. Travaglmi (Italy); R. Turvey (U.K.); 

E. Rahardt (ICEM); H. M. Phillips (Unesco). 

Mr Douglas Hague will edit the records of the discussion and the papers will 
be edited by Professor Brinley Thomas. They will be published in a single volume by 

Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London. . . r . T .. , 

Before and after the Round Table, the Executive Committee of the International 

Economic Association held its annual meeting. _ ,. , 

Future policy was discussed concerning the International Economic Papers of which 

the fifth volume will be published in November-December 1955 (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
London). It was agreed that a series of more specialized volumes might be published, 
bringing together articles published in less accessible languages within a single field. 
These should be brought out alternately with volumes of the kind published in previous 


A report was received concerning the arrangements made for the first Congress of 
the International Economic Association which is to take place in Rome from 6 to 11 
September 1956. The subject of the Congress will be ‘Stability and Progress in the 

World Economy’. . 

In 1957 the IEA, with the assistance of Unesco, will hold a Round I able in Latin 

America on Economic Progress. A Round Table on the Economic Implications of the 
Size of Nations is also planned for 1957. 

The Indian Economic Association submitted a report on the Advanced Refresher 
Courses which it had assisted in organizing in India during the summer of 1955. 

The IEA had asked four economists from the U.S.A. and the U.K., and four Indian 
economists to lecture and hold discussions during these courses. Most of the Indian 
participants were of the age-group 25-30 and came from the Universities of India. 
A few participants came from Pakistan, Burma and Malaya. The course lasted for 

six weeks. 

The Executive Committee decided to organize similar courses in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean in French, and one in English in the Far East, either in Singapore or in Bangkok. 
The IEA has now 25 member associations. 

Careful consideration was given to an invitation from Unesco to participate in the 
study of the economic aspects of peaceful coexistence which was made a special subject 
for study by Unesco at its Montevideo conference. 


AN EXPERT MEETING ON THE PROMOTION 
OF TEACHING OF RACE QUESTIONS 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Unesco House, 19-23 September 1955 


The Expert Meeting on the Promotion of Teaching of Race Questions in Primary 
and Secondary Schools was convened on behalf of the Director-General by the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Sciences of Unesco in execution of Resolution 3.4232 adopted by the 
General Conference at its Eighth Session. The following experts took part in the 
proceedings: Professor Joseph Barbag, Ministry of Education (Warsaw), Poland; 
Dr. Cyril Bibby, University of London, Institute of Education, United Kingdom; 
Professor Juan Comas, University of Mexico, Mexico; Dr. Stuart W. Cook, New York 
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India- Mr Amhnnv H r-YJtt . . ’ Ur ■ l - Karv ^> Poona University, 

Dr Harrv L I a' Rlchmo ^’ University of Edinburgh, United Kingdom 
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■ ^ ,S . CrVCrS weic P re sent from the following non-governmental organizations 4 Alliance 
Israelite umverselle, Centre deludes des probldmes actuels, CommSn of the 

Churcbes on International Affairs, Friends World Committee for Consultation 

■ 1 national Movement for Friendly Relations among Races and Peoples Ligue 

W r iTn° na - 6 , COnt 1 re Ie raasmc et I’Antisdmitisme, New Education Fellowship 
sioP r UV,'? | ne T r '° 0 | ’ , Wnrld Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Proles- 
cT,h r v J ew, f h Congress, World Union of Catholic Teachers, World Union of 

C A^K C fi VV ° mCnS ° rSanizat ' ons > World Union for Progressive Judaism. 

t the first meeting Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, U.S.A., was appointed 

porteur 3 "’ ^ Anthony H - Richmond, of the University of Edinburgh, Rap- 

The main documents presented for consideration by the experts were two draft 

handbooks prepared at the request of the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco 

and intended for use by teachers proposing to deal with race questions in their schools: 

ucation in Race Relations’, by Dr. Cyril Bibby, and ‘Learning to Live Together 
without Hate, by Professor Charles Hendry. 

The following supplementary papers were also presented and made available to 
participants either before, during or after the meeting: ‘American Experience in Inter¬ 
group Education’ by W. E. Vickery; ‘Die Behandlung des Rassenproblems in den 
ochulen der Bundesrepublik Deutschland’, by H. W. Haupt; ‘Inter-group Education 
in the Schools of Hawaii’, by D. S. Noda; ‘Some Socio-psychological Considerations 
Relevant to the Manner in which Race Questions should be Presented to Children’, 
by A. H. Richmond; ‘Teaching on Race Relations in Great Britain’, by A. I. Polack. 

A paper was also submitted by a non-governmental organization, the World Jewish 
Congress, entitled: ‘The Treatment of Anti-Jewish Bias in School Education (with 
special reference to Dr. Cyril Bibby’s handbook, Education in Race Relations )*. 

Mrs. Alva Myrdal, in welcoming the experts, pointed out that the work of Unesco 
on the race question had now reached a fourth stage. The first step had been to obtain 
the views of leading scientists upon the meaning of race and the nature of racial dif¬ 
ferences. The statement prepared by the scientists had received considerable publicity 
and a series of pamphlets popularizing their findings have been published by Unesco. 

I he second step was to publish further pamphlets which dealt with the views of the 
main religions of the world on questions of race and toleration. A third series of 
publications were based upon studies of the situation in particular places. Unesco is 
now about to embark upon the fourth stage, in which it hopes to promote the teaching 

of race questions in schools with a view to removing the false stereotypes which the 
various races hold about each other. 

The principal business before the meeting of experts was to consider the draft docu¬ 
ments prepared by Dr. Cyril Bibby and Professor Charles Hendry, with a view to their 
revision before publication. It was originally intended that Dr. Bibby’s document should 
be suitable for use in secondary schools, and that of Professor Hendry in primary 
schools. It soon became apparent upon examination of the two draft handbooks that 
thev were distinguished from one another, not by the age group for which they were 
suitable, but bv the whole approach of the authors to their task. Dr. Bibby had provided 
a useful compendium of information and suggestions on the teaching of race questions. 

He devoted a large section of his document to a definition and explanation of the race 
concept as it is now understood and used by scientists. He then proceeded to contrast 
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this with popular ideas about race, and examined some of the factors which lead to 
ethnic group prejudice. 

He concludes with a discussion of ‘School and Society’. 

Professor Hendry approached the problem from a rather different point of view. 
The main section of his draft handbook consisted of an abbreviated account of the 
experiment in improving attitudes towards other races, which is more fully reported 
in the book They Learn what they Live, by H. G. Trager and M. R. Yarrow. The objects 
of this experiment were: ‘(a) To study children’s attitudes toward racial and religions 
groups in the context of their homes, schools and neighbourhoods; (b) To study 
teachers’ attitudes and values and their effects upon children; (c) To study parents’ 
attitudes and values and their influence upon the development of children’s attitudes: 
parents’ perceptions of the school’s role in developing children’s attitudes; and (d) To 

carry out an experiment on changing children’s and teacher’s social attitudes and 
behaviour.’ 


Ihe emphasis throughout Professor Hendry’s paper was upon the need to promote 
the right atmosphere in the classroom and the importance of positive relationships 
between teachers and pupils which contribute to the elimination of anxiety and 
insecurity, thereby diminishing the tendency to project hostility upon other groups. 

This is not meant to imply that Dr. Bibby was not also aware of the importance of 
the teacher’s relationship with his pupils. On the contrary, he made an important 
point in this connexion when he pointed out that: 

‘The child who exhibits racial prejudice is as much in need of help as the child who 
is subjected to it, should be treated by the teacher with the same sympathy and under¬ 
standing, and in some cases may actually need protection by the teacher from the 
indignation of classmates who resent all racial prejudice. The securer the child feels, 
the less emotional need he will have to indulge in discrimination: and the teacher must 
therefore take care, while indicating unambiguously his own racial tolerance not to 
appear to reject the prejudiced pupil. Each child’s self-respect must be built up in 
every possible way, and this can only be done if the teacher tries to enter into the mind 
of his pupil no matter how much he may disapprove of its distortions and confusions 
and contradictions. It is a painful process, as any honest teacher will recognize from 
his own experience, to give up prejudices behind which one has sheltered for years 
and we must not be surprised if our pupils offer unconscious resistance to efforts at 
their enlightenment. Any sudden and ruthless stripping away of a child’s protective 
covering may in the long run do more harm than good, and the teacher should seek 

rather to be a “lightening conductor” by which his pupils’ emotional tensions and their 
accompanying prejudices may safely leak away.’ 

One problem which arose out of an examination of Dr. Bibby’s document concerned 
the use of the term race . ‘Race’ considered in the strictly biological sense, is only one 

a number of possible causes of tension in human relations. Dr. Bibby realized this 
and therefore, although his paper was entitled Education in Race Relations, he felt that it 
uas proper that he should mention problems such as anti-semitism, which are strictly 
speamgemtura and not racial in origin. Attention was drawn also to Hindu-Muslim 
relationships and the tensions generated by caste barriers in India, which although 

ddTerences. CU ‘ Ura “* ° ngln ’ PreSCnt Sim ‘ lar prob,cms ‘hose which arise from raefal 

Many of the experts considered that it would be better if the terms of reference of 
both documents were extended to include the field of inter-group relations as a whole 
There was some objection to this from the French-speaking participants who felt 
hat the term inter-group’ was not easily translated, and who were not quite so sensitive 

meaning of the word ‘race’ as understood by English-speaking scientists 
This difficulty permeated all the discussions, and in the final resolution (paragraph 1 ) 

1 was found necessary to suggest that while the term ‘race’ should always be used m 
its strictly scientific sense, the handbooks for teachers should deal with other ethnic 
group prejudices as well as those generated by race relations 

I he experts were unanimous in recognizing the necessity for, and the importance of 

te information approach to the improvement of ethnic group relations, but they 
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felt that the mere passing on of information was not enough in itself. It was emphasized 
that prejudice had its roots in the social environment in which the child grew up, and 
that there were emotional as well as purely cognitive aspects of the problem. It was felt 
that the teacher was a key person in any attempt to modify prejudice among children, 
but that very often teachers themselves were not sensitive to problems of human rela¬ 
tions. If a campaign to promote the teaching of race questions in schools is to be a 
success, attempts must be made to bring home to teachers the importance of their own 
relationships with their pupils, together with the influence of the home and the commu¬ 
nity. It was felt that the kind of‘action research’ which involved the teacher in a project, 
and where he or she was helped to overcome the type of classroom problem of which 
they were aware, would lead gradually to a greater appreciation of other problems as 
well. It was recognized that the actual content of the experiment conducted by Trager 
and Yarrow might have very little relevance to the situation which is found, for example, 
in India, where problems of‘ceremonial purity’ are of greater significance. Nevertheless, 
the underlying principle of ‘action research’ was applicable. That is to say, with the 
assistance of experts, teachers in India and elsewhere could be helped to deal with the 
kind of practical problems of human relations with which they come into contact in 
the ordinary course of their duties. 

The experts recognized that there were a number of essential preconditions for the 
success of any attempt to improve racial attitudes through schools. In many cases, 
unsuitable buildings and overcrowded classrooms created a situation in which teachers 
felt compelled to use authoritarian methods to maintain order, thus creating an atmo¬ 
sphere which was not conducive to the success of experiments such as those described 
in Professor Hendry’s paper. It was felt that every attempt must be made to create a 
‘democratic’ atmosphere in the class-room, while recognizing that this did not mean any 
diminution in the proper status and authority of the teacher. To encourage freedom 
and spontaneity did not mean allowing anarchy in the classroom. 

It was urged that Unesco should endeavour to arrange a number of conferences in 
different parts of the world where teachers and experts could consider the adaptation 
of the handbooks prepared by Dr. Bibby and Professor Hendry in the light of the special 
needs of their localities. World Brotherhood offered to assist in the arrangement of 
such regional conferences. Collaboration with non-governmental organizations and 
other bodies was recognized as of vital importance if Unesco was to be successful in 
promoting the teaching of race questions in schools. In some countries it might be 
necessary to set up a special organization to undertake the work. The experts were of 
the opinion that the Social Sciences Department of Unesco should work closely with 
the Education Department, who have already considerable experience of curriculum 
development, and particularly of promoting courses in world citizenship and related 

questions. 

Before the proceedings concluded, the rapporteur presented a composite resolution 
in draft form, which, with several amendments to wording and two additions of sub¬ 
stance, was accepted unanimously by the experts. These resolutions are listed below. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The meeting of experts called together by Unesco and meeting in Paris 19-23 Septem¬ 
ber 1955, to consider the promotion, in primary and secondary schools, of the teaching 

of race questions, 

Congratulates the Social Sciences Department of Unesco on the initiative it has taken 
in this matter, 

Welcomes the extension of Unesco’s work on the race question to a new stage involv¬ 
ing a systematic attempt to promote the study of race questions in schools, 

Commends the draft documents that have been prepared by Dr. Cyril Bibby and 
Professor Charles Hendry, subject to amendment in the light of the discussions that have 

taken place at this meeting of experts, 

Suggests that Unesco should consider whether or not the two documents should be 
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combined into a single publication and that, while the term race should always be 
given its scientific meaning, the manuals should not be confined to a consideration of 
the race question, in the strictly biological sense of that term, 

Recommends Unesco to submit the documents to meetings of teachers and experts 
from various cultural regions and countries with a view to the adaptation of the manual 
to the special needs of these localities, 

Emphasizes the importance of relating the dissemination of information on the race 
question to the more complex problem of modifying prejudicial attitudes which have 
their roots in environmental influences in the family, the peer group and the commu¬ 
nity, and which cannot be modified simply be the provision of correct information, 
Recognizes that teachers are in a key position to influence the attitudes and behaviour 
of their pupils and that a democratic atmosphere in the classroom provides a foundation 
for tolerance and a genuine acceptance of others in adult life, 

Considers that teachers, community organizations and commercial enterprises 
concerned with education should be encouraged, with the assistance of Unesco, to 
develop additional teaching material, particularly films and other visual aids, related 
to questions of racial and cultural relations, 

Invites Unesco to consider the possibility of including in its future programme 
the institution of pilot studies, within the framework of major projects concerned 
with the amelioration of prejudice, dealing with the training of teachers in the best 
methods for developing in their pupils international and inter-racial understanding, 
such studies to be devised and evaluated in a way which will enable them to have the 
widest application, 

Urges the Social Sciences Department to collaborate with the Education Depart¬ 
ment of Unesco in any attempt to introduce race questions into school curri¬ 
cula. 

Considers that, wherever possible, non-governmental organizations should be invited 
to assist Unesco in its work for the eradication of prejudice and discrimination in 
accordance with the resolutions of the Conference of non-governmental organizations 
called by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, held in Geneva 
in March 1955. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


European Centre 


PRIZES IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


I he Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in order to encourage research 
by Europeans into problems of international organization, to help young scholars to 
have interesting works in this field published, and to make generally available studies 
which might not otherwise see the light of day, announces an international competition, 
which will take place annually until 1959. 

REGULATIONS 

1. Subject. 1 he contributions may deal, on the basis of a serious analysis of experience, 
with any aspect of the activity of international organizations. They must consist 
neither of abstract speculations regarding the nature and utility of international 
organizations, nor of mere descriptions of the functioning of institutions. For the 
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purpose of this competition, the term ‘international organization’ will be understood 
to mean general or regional intergovernmental agencies. 

2. Closing Dale .Entries must be received not later than i July 1956 in order to be 
eligible for the prizes offered in 1956. y5 er to be 

3 ‘ fl 8ib !! ily ' Ina5>muc , h a , s thc Purpose of the prizes is to encourage research by persons 
who have not yet had an opportunity to establish a reputation, the competition is 

open only to persons who have published at most one book in the fields of hStorv 

Z ,h '1" d«e™i„i„ 8 eligibilUy, . doc,or,l d £rtS„ IS-’ 

duced in a limited number of copies will not be counted as a published book. 

•l, n h ° rde ^ t |° I C ? U ! 1Z ? th ^ c °uditions of competition, two parallel series of awards 
will be established, the first for manuscripts and the second for printed books 
Dissertations will be accepted as entries if they fulfil the conditions of contest 

, J „ ‘ eSta "f ln r , Clthcr cate S°ry must also satisfy the following additional conditions: 
(a) Nationality: Competitors must be nationals of the United Kingdom, Ireland or 

one of the countries of Continental Europe, or have resided in one or more of those 

C T T V?" S ’ 35 ° f ' July I956 ' A * : Contestants must not have 

passed their fortieth birthday on i July 1956. 


4. Language. Entries may be written in English, French, Italian or German. 

5. Form of Submission. Entries in the manuscript section of the contest must be type- 
wntten, double-spaced, on one side of the page only. Carbon copies are acceptable 
provided they are clearly legible. Published works shall be submitted in the form 
of the printed volume. In either case, five copies are required. 

b. Length. It is expected that studies will be of the order of 90,000 words or 300 printed 
pages. Primary emphasis in judging will be placed on content rather than on length. 

7 * Judging* Entries will be judged by a committee of five specialists in the field of 
international relations, including three Europeans, one North American and one 
member from another continent. 


8. Form of the Awards, (a) The Carnegie prize in thc manuscript section of the contest 
will comprise a cash award of 500 dollars and publication of the winning entry at 
the Endowment’s expense, in an edition of at least 2,000 copies; (b) The Carnegie 
prize in the book section will comprise a cash award of 1,500 dollars; (c) One 
honourable mention of 250 dollars will be awarded in each category; (d) Should 
the judges decide that no entry in either or both category is worthy of thc 

Carnegie prize, they may at their discretion make special awards or increase the 
number of honourable mentions. 


9 * Disqualifying Clause. All present and former employees of thc Carnegie Endowment 
are disqualified from participating in the competition. 


1955 AWARDS 

Category ‘Books : First prize: Stanley Hoffmann, Organisations internationales et pouvoirs 
politiques des Ftats. Honorable mention: Pierre F. Brugi^re, Les pouvoirs de VAssemblce 
generale des Nations Unies en matifoe politique et de securite. 

Category ‘Manuscripts’: First prize: David Wightman, Economic co-operation. Honorable 
mention: F. S. Northedge, Intellectuals and the League of Nations. 

Entries and all correspondence regarding the contest should be addressed to: Centre 
Europ^en de la Dotation Carnegie, route de Ferney 172, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anzilotti, D. Covso di Diritlo Inter nazionale. Vol. I: Inlroduzione. Teorie gcnerali, 
4th ed. with new notes from the author and a chapter on the Laterano Agreements, 
Cedam, Padua, 1955, xx + 439 P- 

Apter, D. E. The Gold Coast in Transition. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1955, 
xiii + 355 P- 

Cuademos de Information Economica y Sociologica. Edited by the Section of Economics and 
Sociology and the Provincial Deputation of Barcelona, Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, Barcelona, 1955, 235 p. 

Durga das Basu, Commentary on the Constitution of India. 3rd edition, vol. I, S. C. Sarkar 
& Sons Ltd., Calcutta, 1955, lvi -f 875 P- 

Fraga Iribarne, M. La Crisis del Estado. Introduction by D. Segismundo Villanova, 
Aguilar, Madrid, 1955, xvi -f 306 p. 

Irrigation Civilizations: a Comparative Study. A Symposium on Method and Result in 
Cross-Cultural Regularities, Social Science Monographs, No. 1, Social Science 
Section, Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 
78 p. 

Kantor, H. Ideologiay Programa del Movimiento Aprista. Introduction by Russell H. Fitz- 
gibbon, Ediciones Humanismo, Mexico, 1955, 247 p. 

Van Leur, S. C. Indonesian Trade and Society. Essays in Asian Social and Economic 
History, W. Van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, Bandung, 1955, xxii -f- 4G5 p. 

Mulenzi, J. La tutelle inter national e el le problbne des Unions administratives. Introduction 
by G. Malengrau, Editions Nauwelaerts, Beatrice-Nauwelaerts, Louvain and Paris, 
r 955> * + 223 p. 

Smith, L. L. Mexico and the Spanish Republicans. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1955, 315 p. 

Hsin-pao Yang. Factfinding with Rural People. Agriculture Division, FAO, Rome 
! 955 > x d + 138 p. 

I he Tear Rook of World Affairs ic j55 . Ed. G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger, 

published under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs, Stevens 
& Sons, London, 1955, xiii 392 p. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL SCIENCE 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


The social sciences are developing considerably at the present time, and are 
arousing increased interest not only in universities but in such varied quarters 
as the international organizations, government departments and the business 
world. The allocation of increased funds for social science teaching and research 
is a direct result of this expansion and a clear indication of its extent. The 
cause of the expansion is the growing realization that social science can do 
much to solve the innumerable difficulties confronting present-day 
communities. This seems to be the moment to make a general review of the 

results achieved and to define the problems remaining to be solved and the 
difficulties they entail. 

In the first place it should be noted that the progress of the social sciences 
has varied considerably in different countries. Development has been very 
unequal, not only as between one country and another but even within a 
particular country. There is no doubt, however, that despite all the efforts 
made during the past few years, and which seem to justify a certain optimism, 
there are still very few countries where the position of the social sciences is 
satisfactory or even tolerable, let alone ideal. It should also be noted that the 
unsatisfactory position of the social sciences carries different implications in 
different countries. To begin with there is a group of countries in which, for 
various reasons, the whole system of teaching is mediocre. The problem here 
is to build up or reconstruct an entire intellectual apparatus, and it is hardly 
to be expected that progress in the social sciences will be more rapid than in 
the system as a whole. But there is another group of countries where the 
satisfactory—in some respects even brilliant—state of the general educational 
system is in contrast to the weakness, sometimes the great weakness, of the 
social sciences. This is true of several western European countries, where those 
sciences are definitely backward in comparison with the other branches of 
knowledge. 

I will point to only one cause of this backwardness, a cause which is probably 
fundamental: the weight of a system handed down from the past, the strength 
of the traditional subjects of study. In many old countries with a high standard 
of culture, the social sciences emerged, or are now emerging, as offshoots 
of the traditional disciplines; and as in all such cases, the process of division 
has not taken place without opposition. So that by a strange paradox, the 
development of the social sciences may be handicapped by a weight of existing 
culture. In such cases they are apt to reach their maximum expansion, not in 
traditional institutions, but in establishments created and operated—at any 
rate in the initial stage—separately from the actual universities. 

A second point should not be overlooked. So far we have spoken of the social 
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sciences as though they formed a compact unit whose position ranged from the 
satisfactory to the inadequate. This is not the case. Not only does the status of 
the social sciences vary from one country to another, but there is a degree— 
sometimes a marked degree—of inequality between the different branches of 
social science. It it not my intention to deal here with the problem of the field 
covered by social science. While that is the subject of considerable controversy, 
particularly in regard to the ‘borderline’disciplines (such as economic and social 
history and anthropogeography), it seems to be generally agreed that social 
science includes the following branches: social and cultural anthropology, 
economics, political science, sociology and social psychology. It is these five 
main subjects which we shall consider in this survey. And their treatment in 
the universities differs very widely. Generally speaking, economics occupies a 
privileged position: it is recognized as an independent subject in almost all 
countries and certain facilities for teaching and research are everywhere 
available. No other branch of the social sciences as yet enjoys this position. 
It is, however, difficult, to make any reliable estimate of the extent to which 
the various social sciences, apart from economics, have penetrated university 
life—especially as there is no universal agreement on the exact scope and 
limits of the several subjects. In practice we often find the same subject being 
taught under different names in different countries, or two somewhat different 
subjects being taught under the same name. Only a series of extremely detailed 
national reports could bring out the strong and weak points in this teaching, 
and, in particular, reveal omissions and shortcomings. It should be realized 
at once that, generally speaking, there can be no immediate remedy for this 
state of things. To announce that all the universities in a particular country 
must have chairs of political science would not make that step immediately 
possible. The facilities available to students of social science cannot be increased 
without due preparation—as we shall see when considering the problems 
connected with the expansion of teaching in this field. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 

Aims of Teaching 


One of the chief purposes of social science teaching is to train teachers who 
can transmit the knowledge they acquire to new generations of students and 
carry that knowledge further. This is one of the principal tasks of teaching in 
any branch of human knowledge. In addition, however, social science teachers, 
like their colleagues in the field of natural science, must make it their concern 
to tiain students to apply what they have learnt to situations arising later on in 
ical life. There lies the whole problem of applied social science (social engi¬ 
neering), on which I will offer a few comments. 

I he aim of social science is to provide an objective understanding of existing 
society. 1 he chief functions of the social scientist, as of the specialist in any 
otlici branch of learning, is to add to and perfect his knowledge—not to put 
it to use. But now that human society is becoming, however dimly, conscious of 
its defects, its diseases, its weaknesses, and of the need to set matters to rights, 
the responsible authorities will inevitably, sooner or later, call upon the 
specialists in the various branches of social science to announce the results of 
their investigations and make suggestions for solving existing problems. Social 
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scientists must not turn a deaf ear to this appeal and shut themselves up in an 

;: 0 ;VT' Jt 7 for r them ensure the transition from knowledge to action, 
to take the lcsults of scientific research and the prospects opened up by the 

application of scientific methods to the study of society, and to transform 

these into practical measures or useful standards for the benefit of the entire 
community. 

The time seems ripe for a considerable expansion of applied social science. 
People are realizing more and more clearly that to submit to the ‘invisible 
hand means disorder and anarchy, that no natural machinery exists to regulate 
social developments, and that once the social order is thrown out of balance 
things tend to grow automatically worse, as no corrective reaction is produced. 
Hungei, unemployment and racial tensions are no longer regarded as inevitable* 
scourges which must be submissively accepted, but as distortions or diseases 
of the social body which it is possible and essential to fight. This situation is 
cleaiest of all, peihaps, in the economic field, for the great slump in the 1930*5 
cngendcicd a deep detei mination to hold the authorities ultimately responsible 
foi economic development and social progress. But economics is by no means 
the only spheic in which planned activity has been deliberately substituted 
foi the blind interplay of liberal forces. We need only consider, for instance, the 
development of population policies since the end of the second world war, 
from tlie point o l view both of quality and of quantity. Family allowances, 
action to combat infant mortality, the protection of school-age children, and 
the application (timid though it still is) of certain eugenic measures—all 
these and many other endeavours bear witness to a determination that the 
development of the human race shall no longer be left to the mercy of natural 
phenomena. Another example of the expanded application of social science is 
the increasing use made by governments of machinery for ascertaining and 
analysing public opinion. During the past few years sampling and interview 
techniques have begun to be used in providing guidance for the public 
authorities, and the results obtained by those techniques have been very 
promising. In fact, governments are being led more to call upon social 
scientists and to apply social science methods and results to the wide range 
of problems connected with a rational organization of human communities. 
Naturally, this trend has reached its culmination at the international level, 
in connexion with Technical Assistance. The States receiving this assistance 
now ask not only for engineers, doctors and technicians of all kinds, but also 
for social scientists—to help them, in particular, to achieve a better working 
of the governmental machinery. 

It should be mentioned that governments have no monopoly of the help to 
be obtained from social scientists and social science students. Industry is 
taking a very similar course and in several cases has even been first in the field. 
One of the most notable examples of the application of social science techniques 
to industrial problems was the survey carried out from 1927 to 1932 at the 
Hawthorne factory of the Western Electric Company by a team of specialists 
headed by Elton Mayo. This survey was of capital importance in as much as it 
actually paved the way for a reform of industrial relations. It convinced 
business men that the advice provided by social scientists tended to improve 
the atmosphere in a firm and to increase output. This gave social science a 
footing in the business world, where its applications were destined to exert an 
influence which is particularly evident in the present-day development of 
public relations. 
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The creation of a general system for the teaching of the social sciences is a 
large-scale undertaking. Experience has shown the first step to be the most 
difficult, since it is taken in the face of much prejudice and die-hard tradi¬ 
tionalism. This first step may be taken by universities, by government circles, 
or on some occasions by industry. However, in cases where there is as yet little 
or no awareness of the role to be played by the social sciences, encouragement 
from outside sources can be of considerable help at the initial stage. One of the 
major tasks of the international organizations concerned with social science is, 
perhaps, to arouse this awareness and speed up the resultant activity. Just as, in 
technological matters, the underdeveloped countries can leap forward scores 
or even hundreds of years by taking advantage of the progress achieved in 
other parts of the world, so they can profit by the experience of the more 
advanced countries in matters of social science, avoiding their original mistakes 
and hesitations and resorting immediately to the most effective methods. 
They must not, however, merely imitate those methods; any system of social 
science teaching is conditioned by the cultural atmosphere of which it forms a 
part, and its spirit, content and methods need revision if it is to be transferred 
to a different atmosphere. Consider, for instance, the problem of using foreign 
textbooks; this may save much time and therefore be very helpful; in most 
cases, however, a straightforward translation is unsuitable and the textbook 
must be adapted to the customs and institutions of the country in which it is 
to be used. Those remarks may seem self-evident, but in practice there has 
often been a complete disregard for the dangers of a word-for-word adaptation 
which takes no account of the diversity of cultures. 


rhe Social Sciences in the University 

People are apt to underestimate the importance of organization in the 
development of the social sciences. It would, however, appear that the expan¬ 
sion of those disciplines is difficult, if not impossible, unless they are allowed a 
considerable measure of independence within the university system. That 
independence implies the taking of certain practical steps to ensure that the 
social sciences have their own curricula, that full-time professors are available 
to teach them and that examinations are held and degrees awarded in those 
subjects. Any proposal to subordinate all or any of the social sciences to other 
disciplines, such as philosophy or law, should be considered with the greatest 
caution. Independence within the university seems an indispensable beginning 
if the potentialities of the social sciences are to be fully exploited. For instances 
the connexion which several western European countries have established 
or are trying to establish between public law and political science is, in practice, 
detrimental to the latter subject and greatly hampers its development, parti¬ 
cularly by cutting it off from highly desirable contact with psychology 
sociology and economics. Great attention should, therefore, be given to 

practical measures for ensuring the independence of the social sciences within 
the university system. 

The best way obviously is to treat the various social sciences as individual 
subjects in the university courses while regarding them as linked and inter- 
epen ent studies. One method is to group the social sciences as a homogeneous 
unit, varying in name and form according to the teaching system used. In some 
cases the unit may be a school-like the London School of Economics and 
ohtical Science, whose curriculum, despite its restricted title, covers the 
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whole field of social science; or like the Institut d’fitudes Politiques of the 
University of Paris, where the curriculum covers several of those subjects. 
In othei cases it may be a faculty—one of the many faculties of social science 
(or of economics) and social science (or of political and social science) which 
are now being opened up all over the world. Another method, largely used in 
American universities, is to establish a number of departments, each dealing 
with a particular branch of social science and coming under the direct author¬ 
ity of the university, without using a channel such as the faculty of social 
science. Opinions may vary as to the respective merits of the homogeneous 
unit and the series of separate departments, but the main thing is to facilitate, 
by either of these means, the transition from one subject to another, in accor¬ 
dance with the present tendency to attach increasing importance to the 
interdisciplinary approach. It must again be emphasized that in most countries 
by no means all the social sciences have won full recognition. Economics and 
political science are, for instance, taught in most universities in India, but this 
is by no means the case with anthropology and sociology. Most Italian uni¬ 
versities have a Faculty of Economics and Commercial Science, but only very 
few of them possess a Faculty of Political and Social Science, whilst the teaching 
of sociology is still very much restricted in that country. In the long run, pro¬ 
gress is achieved by successive advances towards independence on the part of 
the various social sciences and by their gradual integration. 

In most countries, especially in those where the universities are flourishing 
on traditional lines, it takes, on the whole, rather a long time to make the 
essential structural reforms. In some cases it has proved possible to establish 
as a sort of ‘collateral’ institution, an experimental school which serves the 
university as a laboratory for the new social sciences. In France, for instance, 
there is the ficole Pratique des Hautes fitudes, the sixth section of which, 
opened only a few years ago, is devoted to the social sciences. But these expe¬ 
dients, necessary though they be, are not enough. Without doubt, one of the 
underlying reasons why the social sciences cannot yet satisfy the numerous 
demands made upon them is that many university systems are inadequately 
adapted to the requirements of these branches of study, whose followers have 
long been, and in some cases still are, obliged to rest content with the crumbs 
from the general feast. 

Methods of Teaching 

One of the basic conditions of the expansion of social science is that training 
shall to a certain extent cover all its branches. The division of the study of 
social phenomena into a number of separate disciplines is due principally to 
our inability to take a bird’s-eye view of the entire social situation and explain 
it accordingly. But if the social science student is acquainted only with the 
methods and results of a single branch of his subject, he will be in danger of 
over-specialization and may become incapable of the right reaction to situa¬ 
tions in real life, which are often very difficult to classify in pre-established 
categories. 

There is general recognition of the need for teaching social science on an 
inter-disciplinary basis; but in practice this is seldom carried as far as is 
desirable. If it were, all social science students would receive a kind of common 
training, imparting the basic elements of the principal branches of their subject. 
This general training may be given—and usually is, when given at all at the 
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beginning of social science teaching; but there seems no reason why it could 
not equally well serve as the culmination of those studies. Discussion still 
continues as to the respective advantages and drawbacks of giving this general 
training at the beginning or at the end of the period of study; but the essential 
point is that it shall not be omitted altogether. As the first example of this 
inter-disciplinary training we may point to the new system introduced in the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. Examinations in this 
school are now held in two parts, the first being taken as a rule at the end of 
the second year, and the second at the end of the third year (and apparently, 
in many cases, at the end of the fourth year). The first part includes seven 
compulsory subjects—principles of economics; applied economics; political 
history; economic history; elements of public law (government); history of 
political ideas; elements of statistics—and two optional subjects chosen from 
among the following: mathematics; logic and scientific method; accountancy; 
elements of English law; elements of social structure; structure of international 
society; psychology; principles of statistical and social geography; international 
law; a modern language. Only after acquiring the very wide knowledge of 
social science subjects is the student allowed to specialize in one of them 
for the second part of the examination. As a further example we may mention 
the preparatory year of the Institut d’fitudes Politiques of the University of 
Paris. That year, which is compulsory for all students who do not hold a 
licence (or a diploma of equivalent standard) includes the following subjects: 
general political history; history of political ideas; economic and social 
history; anthropogeography; introduction to political science; elements of 
economics. In the United States the form favoured appears to be an integrated 
course of social science preceding specialized study of one particular branch. 
This course is usually given by specialists in the different branches, as part of 
a general programme. This inclination towards at least a slight degree of 
inter-disciplinary training—which is also to be found in the present Swedish 
plans for the improvement of social science teaching—seems to give evidence 
of a universal trend which should now be developed and intensified. 

Another point which should be considered is the attention to be devoted, 
in any training connected with social science, to the study of the ‘behavioural 
sciences’. It is essential for social scientists to be able to arrive at an increasingly 
exact interpretation of the behaviour of people in various situations and in 
different communities. I hese behavioural sciences must first of all be defined 
thoroughly and studied by the joint application of psychology, anthropology and 
sociology. Considerable work has been done along these lines in the United 
States during the past io years; several university bodies have made contribu¬ 
tions to it for example, the Institute for Social Research of the University 
of Michigan. All social science students should be given some insight into these 
subjects; for, if the social scientist does not base his work on the study of 
behaviour insofar as that study is possible in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge it is liable to remain too theoretical. 1 hus, both the progress of the social 

sciences and theii application requires that the study of the behavioural 
sciences be stressed. 

Considerable efforts have also to be made in the field of methodology, so 
as to adapt the teaching of social science to the needs of the present-day world. 
In the hist place, generally speaking, the methods themselves require to be 
taught on a larger scale. It is surprising to note that in many countries socio- 
logical ancl even economic surveys are carried out by people who lack the most 
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elementary acquaintance with statistical methods and the technimie of' 
accountancy. Moreover, there i, one method of teaching which itT^rti 
" J derirablc to adopt more frequently—that of field work. It would be 

studies, to devote a certain period to investigating bfhaviou 
mena in their most positive form. There is also the method of teamwork 
ocial science students are still too frequently trained according to traditional 
systems where attention is centred on individual achievements. Even here 
when attempting the transfer from teaching to practical application, it is 
esirable to stress the importance of team work, for which purpose an artificial 
field of e^enment may, if necessary, be created for the students. 

These considerations are already being put into practice, in part if not 
completely, in a number of higher educational institutions. But their general 
application is too often hampered by financial difficulties. In many countries 
the proportion of students to teachers is so high that the only possible method 
is that of class lectures—which, in the field of social science, is particularly 
unsuitable and even, when used by itself alone, definitely bad 


Spreading of the Teaching of the Social Sciences 

The foregoing are some of the difficulties encountered in the specialized 
teaching of social science. But even when methods of teaching have been 
determined, the problem of the position of the social sciences in the general 
system of education is not yet settled. There remains the highly important 
question of social science teaching for those who do not intend to specialize 
in any of its branches. This question arises at various levels. 

First of all at the level of higher education. To what extent is it useful or 
necessary for all students in institutions of higher learning to receive some 
instruction in the social sciences, and how is this to be provided? Some spe¬ 
cialists in those sciences doubt the value of introducing them into all higher 
educational curricula, the syllabuses are at present extremely crowded, and 
there is a danger that any new subject added to them might receive only the 
most supeificial study. There is some truth in this argument, but I do not 
think that it justifies us in taking an entirely passive attitude. It is becoming 
m °re and more desirable to spread a knowledge of the social sciences to a wider 
< ncle than that of the actual social scientists. In an increasing number of 
professions a knowledge, however restricted, of the main questions covered 
by the social sciences deserves to be encouraged. 

Schools of engineering are in a special position in this respect. Political 
economy has already been taught for a long time in a number of schools 
and institutes which train engineers for work in industry, and particularly 
for responsible positions. In the United States, for instance, there is the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and in France the £ :ole Poly technique 
and the £:ole des Mines. This trend should now be further developed by 
including in the curricula of those schools some basic information on the 
structure of human relationships. Since industrial undertakings are no longer 
controlled entirely from the higher level, every effort being made to obtain 
the willing co-operation of the workers in output, it seems absolutely necessary 
for future engineers to have som: knowledge of the principal techniques for the 
study of human relationships and the chief discoveries made in that field. 

The view has also sometimes been put forward that the social sciences 
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should be regarded as a part of general education and should therefore be 
included at some stage in all school curricula, not only at the university level. 
Experiments have sometimes been made on these lines (in France, for instance, 
elementary sociology is taught at all levels of education). But the experience 
gained is not yet sufficient to permit of valid conclusions, and social scientists 
are still dubious. Many of them take the view that the social sciences form a 
group of studies too complex to be usefully included in the curricula of ele¬ 
mentary schools. This, they say, could be only done by over-simplifying the 
studies themselves, which would defeat the purpose. The problem is, in fact, 
still open to discussion. 

A further question is that of the provision of schools to train students in 
social work. Schools of this kind enjoy considerable facilities in the Scandinavian 
countries and in the United Kingdom; they train vocational advisers and 
welfare workers, trade union officials, etc., and seem likely to become 
widespread. They constitute the furthest outposts in the teaching of social 
science, for the majority of them claim to work on a purely practical level. 
It would, however, be a pity if social scientists ignored this movement, which 
is very closely connected with the development of the Welfare State. It there- 
lore seems desirable to strengthen the connexion between the social sciences 
and these social service schools. 

I referred just now to the development of the Welfare State. It should not 
be overlooked that, as a condition of that development, an increasing number 
of civil servants must receive some training in social science to fit them for 
their tasks. 1 his explains the fact that government departments, when recruiting 
officials, attach increasing importance to such qualifications. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, where a university degree in any branch of learning 
was formerly considered as a qualification for admission to the civil service, 
much greater value seems to be attributed since the war, to the possession of a 
degree in one ol the social sciences and more especially in political science. 
However, while this has already led to important results, it should not yet be 
regarded as a universal tendency. In many cases there does not so far appear 
to be a definite link between the social sciences and the civil service. 


Role of the International Organizations 

I he foregoing observations indicate the fundamental importance of the 
teaching ol social science in the interests of social development, and the 
inadequacy sometimes the marked inadequacy—of the national system of 
instruction in this field. 1 his is where the international organizations, and 
Unesco in paiticular, have their part to play. One of the essential tasks of 
these institutions is undoubtedly to encourage an awareness of the role of 
social science and of the need for teaching it more widely. That is the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from the important survey on social science teaching 
conducted during recent years by Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences 
with the assistance of the chief international social science associations. This 
survey was carried out in several stages. In the first place, each social science 
association prepared a series of national reports, followed by a general report 

iT ief branch of stud V; then ca me an inter-disciplinary phase during 
w . 1C nesco called a meeting of specialists in the various branches of social 
science and asked them to draw a number of generally applicable conclusions; 
the third and final stage was marked by a transfer from the general to the 
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regional level, and by an effort to adapt to individual situations the general 
conclusions reached during the interdisciplinary phase. Thanks to the action 
taken by Unesco, it thus became possible, for the first, time, to consider the 
problem of social science teaching, in all its complexity, on an international 
scale. But teaching, important as it is, is not enough. Scientific research is 
also indispensable, and I now have a few observations to make on that subject. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 

Services rendered by the Social Sciences 

I he development of the social sciences calls for a corresponding expansion of 
research facilities. The social sciences, like all other branches of study, can make 
no real progress in knowledge except through research; and if they are desired 
to play an ever-increasing part in the improvement of man’s society, greater 
research facilities must be made available to them. The need for this has now 
been appreciated and during the last few years, in particular, the number of 
bodies devoted to social science research has considerably increased. Before 
describing the rhain aspects of this development, I should like to give a brief 
summary of the different types of questions which may be submitted to research 
workers in the field of social science, and of the various services they may be 
asked to render. 

The first of these services is to give policy makers as detailed and systematic 
an analysis as possible of the nature, constituents and conditions of a given 
situation. Every social situation in fact represents a shifting and complex 
collection of attitudes and facts, and a purely empirical study provides only 
a very incomplete notion of the whole. Those with whom decisions rest are 
becoming increasingly anxious to obtain the fullest and most objective informa¬ 
tion possible about the various factors entering into a situation. From this 
point of view, the recent developments in national accountancy constitute a 
particularly favourable factor; but national accountancy will be lacking in 
precision as an instrument until a means of including the cost of men in its 
calculations has been discovered. Moreover, a social situation cannot be 
expressed in purely quantitative terms. No decision can be rational unless 
it makes allowance for attitudes, for the psychological factor which often 
decides the success or failure of an undertaking. The social sciences have 
learnt to measure attitudes. One of the most striking examples of this ability 
is the analysis and statistical determination of religious observance, as carried 
out in France by the use of available data regarding attendance at religious 
services. But it remains to determine the reasons for these attitudes. That is 
undoubtedly the most difficult part of the interpretation of any social situation. 
The social sciences are now able, by the use of a variety of constantly improving 
methods, to investigate the motives of the actors in a given situation; admit¬ 
tedly, these techniques are still in the initial phase, but the first results obtained 

already suggest interesting possibilities. 

Planners and policy makers, however, may frequently need to ask social 
scientists to do something much more difficult—to make forecasts. Any social 
development policy at whatever level, must be based on an interpretation oi 
the trend of future events, and thus necessitates some attempt to foresee those 
events. Hitherto, such forecasts have seemed somewhat empirical and were 
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sometimes mere gambles. Efforts are now being made to come to closer grips 
with the problem. But here the greatest caution is necessary. It is no reflection 
on the social sciences to admit that they are not yet very well equipped for 
making such forecasts. Too many variable factors of fundamental importance 
elude rational assessment. There are, however, some fields in which com¬ 
paratively reliable forecasts may be attempted, such as that of population 
trends. A knowledge of the probable trend is essential, for instance, in deciding 
on educational policy. Some towns, too, are now trying, by reference to various 
factors, to foresee their future expansion and the main lines that it is likely 
to follow, so that development may be planned accordingly. The longer the 
period involved, obviously, the more tentative these forecasts must be; social 
scientists must realize that this is so—even as regards population questions— 
when they are asked to help in drawing up plans for the future. 

A second type of service for which policy makers may ask social scientists is 
to advise them on the best and safest way of achieving their aims. This is not 
the place to outline a general history of the methods adopted, but a few 
remarks seem necessary to explain why the co-operation of social scientists 
is increasingly desired in all forms of social development. There is a general 
tendency to replace orders by persuasion, or at least to base regulations on 
voluntary acceptance. This attempt to secure the co-operation of those 
concerned is dictated alike by the advance of democratic ideas and by con¬ 
siderations of efficiency. As the authoritarian aspect of social development 
work diminishes, the collaboration of social scientists in the preparatory 
stages ol that work is seen to be more necessary. Another underlying reason 
for this is the weakening of the belief that certain specific difficulties can be 
solved by purely mechanical means. Hence the steady increase in the number 
of questions submitted to research workers regarding the motives and behaviour 
of those concerned in a given social situation. 

Should social science research into methods lead to any attempt to influence 

aims? In other words, should the social scientist, if so requested, agree to 

participate in determining the aims, fixing the objectives, of social policy, or 

should he rest content with helping to determine the means of achieving aims 

which have been laid down without his being consulted? This is a delicate 

question, for it involves a decision regarding the limits of what society may 

reasonably expect from social scientists. In my opinion the social scientist 

should not be saddled with tasks that are too heavy and that are perhaps 

incompatible with the spirit of his true function. To give advice regarding 

the application of a policy, to determine its cost and to point out its difficulty 

or even its impossibility in a certain situation and in relation to that situation— 

all these are tasks entailing heavy responsibilities, and it does not seem desirable 

to go further and ask social scientists, as such, to assist in laying down the aims 
to be pursued. 


Suggested bields of Research 

It may perhaps be worth mentioning here, by way of example, some of the 
important social problems of our day on which social scientists have been 
asked—or are habitually asked—to carry out research with a view to rendering 
to policy makers the various types of services mentioned above. 

In the first place, race relationships and the situation of minorities have 
been the subject of some of the most important research work carried out in 
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the field of social science. Race prejudice is undoubtedly one of the most 
serious and most dangerous defects of present-day society; but the origin, 
conditions and consequences of this prejudice must be considered as part of 
the general cultural background, as part of the political, economic and social 
relationships prevailing within a given community. Here, Myrdal’s study of 
the American Negro is a classic example. The problem of the American Negro 
was far too complex and far too specific to make it possible to establish measures 
for improving the situation on the basis of the general experience gained by 
anthropologists, sociologists and social psychologists in the matter of race 
relationships. If the problem were to be presented clearly and completely, a 
special study was indispensable. Then there is the very general question of 
the cultural assimilation of immigrants. This is a problem of vital importance 
which, as a result of the work done by Unesco and by several specialized 
scientific institutions (such as the Institut National d’fitudes Demographiques, 
in France) is gradually winning a place in the domain of scientific knowledge. 

There is today one field offering special opportunities for the social sciences— 
the introduction of technological advance in underdeveloped countries. The 
current expansion of social science should make it possible, by means of 
appropriate surveys and investigations, to modify the natural consequences of 
technological change in such countries, and, in particular, to make economic 
and social provision for the migrations of workers which are one of the first 
results of industrialization. There are grounds for hoping that, in this way, 
industrialization will prove less costly to the countries concerned, in human 
terms, than it did to us in the West. 

Finally there is a problem of the utmost importance—that of land reform. 

I shall not dwell here on the tremendous significance of that problem in regard 
to the political stability of the countries affected and to the expansion of food 
production. In the past a great number of attempted land reforms have failed 
for lack of sufficient preparation and owing to an inadequate grasp of the 
problems involved. The prominence given by the United Nations in its pro¬ 
gramme to the problem of land reform shows an intention to advance beyond 
the purely empirical stage in this field. 

The Promotion and Carrying Out of Research 

I will now refer to the chief facilities at present available to social science 
research workers. There is no space here to give a brief list of the innumerable 
social science research centres to be found all over the world, paiticularly 
since the end of the second world war. These research centres, which go by 
a wide variety of names, naturally differ considerably in scale and in financial 
resources. Some of them are maintained by the work in some instances 
voluntary—of a few investigators grouped under a professor, while others 
employ teams of properly paid scientists. Moreover, they are organized on 
widely differing lines. Some of them are established by private initiative and 
have no connexion with any university or government department. t ers 
owe their existence more or less directly to educational institutions wis ing 
to embark upon research, and again others, while coming un er t e tate 
education system, are not attached to any educational institution, ina > 
there are a number of research centres which rank more or less as government 
services or which have been established under government auspices, lne 
methods of financing these various centres depend largely, o course, on t e 
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type of organization selected. It is practically impossible to give a general 
opinion on the comparative value of these different types, particularly from 
the point of view of financing. This depends chiefly on the national system. 
In France, for instance, a research centre which accepted subsidies from 
private industry would awaken grave—and, it would seem, justifiable— 
doubts as to its impartiality; on the other hand, there are some countries 
where such suspicion might be more readily awakened by the receipt of funds 
from government sources. So no universal rule can be laid down in this 
respect. 

In addition to centres which are actually engaged upon social science 
research, there are a number of bodies whose purpose is rather to facilitate 
and promote such research. Before making a brief list of those bodies we should 
take a glance at the main lines of their activity. This is directed first and 
foremost to procuring the funds necessary for the conduct of research. It has 
perhaps not yet been sufficiently realized that social science research is a 
costly matter. But a further aim of those organizations is to determine, to 
some extent, the direction of research. This calls for extreme prudence. Some 
people advocate planning research in such a way as to abolish duplication 
and place all available funds at the disposal of the most essential undertakings. 
It is greatly to be feared that such planning might result in a considerable 
degree of sterility. All duplication is not in itself undesirable, and it is sometimes 
very useful for one subject to be considered from different angles by different 
groups of investigators. In addition, it would be dangerous for the work of 
research scientists to be directed only towards subjects laid down in advance 
by a central body. A perfectly sound feature of the activity of the organizations 
we are about to describe is, however, the collection and dissemination of 
information on current research projects. And, while there are grounds for 
criticizing any tendency by a central organization to direct all research in 
accordance with a pre-established plan, it would be highly advantageous for 

such an organization to suggest subjects and even to back up its suggestions 
by the offer of appropriate funds. 

J he prototype of those organizations is what is generally known as the social 
science research council. The best known example is probably that of the 
Social Science Research Council in the United States, which was set up to 
promote research in the social sciences. During the past few years councils of 
this type have been set up in a number of countries, including Australia, 
Canada, Norway and Sweden, while similar bodies are now being established 
in other countries, including India and the Philippines. The majority of 
countries, however,do not as yet possess a scientific research council specializing 
in social sc ience. I his is attributable to one of the following reasons: (a) a 
dislike for the very idea of establishing a central research council in any 
subject whatsoever—this unwillingness is evident in several countries; (b) 
refusal to set up a council for social science alone, its various branches bein<r 
dealt with in an organization covering the whole field of science (includin'- 
natural science) or a very wide field of human knowledge (philosophy, huma" 
nistic studies and social science). The Centre National de la Recherche 

cientifique, in France, is a good example of a council covering the whole 
field of science. 

This report is not the place in which to discuss the advisability of establishing 
a national centre for the promotion of research; but in cases where such a 
centre is regarded as desirable, the best arrangement from the social science 
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point of view appears to be for that branch of knowledge to have its own centre. 

or in a centre, or council, which includes natural science, and humanistic 

studies as well, it is more than probable that social science, as the latest arrival 

will have difficulty in obtaining the share of funds to which its importance 
entitles it. r 

Attention should now be called to the work done in the field of social science 
by what are usually known as foundations. So far, these foundations have 
nourished more particularly in the United States, where more than 500 of 
them are engaged in financing disinterested activities, including social science 
research. The gicat Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations were both established 
at the beginning of the century, and their activity has undoubtedly spread 
from the national to the international level. The American foundations appear 
to be devoting more and more attention to the study of human relationships, 
and in this connexion special mention should be made of the Russel Sage 
Foundation, the Falk, Grant and Haynes foundations, the Viking Fund and, 
of course, the Ford Foundation, established in 1936 and the wealthiest of all. 
Outside the United States, foundations play a smaller part; and there are 
even countries (such as France, where the Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
I olitiques which, incidentally, was established in very special circumstances 

is almost an exception) where the laws are not much in favour of them. 
The United States is not, however, the only country where foundations exist 
and are used to promote scientific development; we need only mention the 
powerful Nuffield foundation in the United Kingdom, part of whose funds 
are allocated to social science, and the work done in India by the trustees of 

the Sir Dorabji Tata I rust—in particular the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
established at Bombay in June 1936. 

The outl me of research facilities thus presented has many encouraging 
aspects. But it should be noted at once that the facilities available to social 
science are still very inadequate by comparison with the immense tasks to be 
tackled. Above all, it should be realized that the possibilities open to social 
science research arc concentrated in a very few countries, among which the 
United States is in a position of overwhelming superiority. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that the organization and facilities available to research are on the 
whole inferior, and sometimes very much inferior, to those available to teaching. 

In other words, the research facilities enjoyed by social scientists are not 
proportionate to their responsibilities. It is therefore essential to secure an 
increase in such facilities, and here we may mention the assistance which can 
be given to social science work by certain international organizations, among 
which Unesco takes a leading place. 


Role of the International Organization 

Unesco, and in particular its Department of Social Sciences, has already done 
much to increase the facilities available for social science research. It is impos¬ 
sible to describe all the work of the Department in this paper, but we may 
draw attention to those of its activities which are most closely connected with 
the development of social science research and, speaking more generally, of 
social science as a whole and in each of its constituent parts. 

Mention should first of all be made of the research carried out directly by 
the Department and of the contracts concluded in consequence with a number 
of organizations. This research helps, in particular, to throw light on certain 
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topics of universal interest and to bring a spirit of international collaboration 
into social science research. The resultant pamphlets and volumes may do 
much to promote the development of a particular question or discipline. In 
this connexion we may mention the collective volume, Contemporary Political 
Science , which has certainly stimulated general interest in this subject. Mention 
should also be made of the support provided for social science by the publica¬ 
tion, each quarter, of the International Social Science Bulletin , every number 
of which contributes to the study of the most important questions coming 
within this sphere. 

It is only fair to call special attention to the documentation work done by 
the Department, either direct or through the International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentation. This has already borne fruit in the publication 
of some valuable bibliographical works, and it is hoped that the joint activity 
of the Department and the committee will finally result in the production 
of an international bibliography of the social sciences. The Department is 
also taking steps to prepare an international list of current research projects 
in' the social sciences, which should be extremely useful. 

These are some of Unesco’s contributions to social science research. The 
Organization has also given general assistance in this field by promoting the 
establishment of a number of international associations, such as the Inter¬ 
national Economic Association, the International Association of Political 
Science, the International Sociological Association, the International Union 
of Scientific Psychology, etc., and by steadily supporting them. It is still too 
early to assess the work done by these associations. Their first results, however, 
though difficult to estimate with precision, appear to be definitely satisfactory. 
They have stimulated international co-operation in the field of social science, and 
each of them has helped to increase the facilities available in its own subject, 
in countries where this was insufficiently developed. By round table meetings, 
congresses and publications, these associations have striven to promote 
interest in the social sciences, to improve their status and to contribute to the 
progress of knowledge in this field. The International Social Science Council, 

established a few years ago, has undertaken a similar task at the inter-disci¬ 
plinary level. 

fhe general impression gained from this survey of the facilities for teaching 
and research accorded to the social sciences during the last few years allows 
of optimism. A number of factors have helped to develop those facilities on a 
fairly wide scale, and social scientists today seem to be better equipped for 
their task than they were before the second world war. This optimism, however, 
must be relative and moderate. In the first place, the available facilities are not 
proportionate to the tremendous responsibilities which rest today on the 
shoulders of the social scientist. More important still, they are very unequally 
divided among the various countries. In a few cases conditions seem to be 
fairly satisfactory; elsewhere—that is, in the majority of countries—social 
science, whether from the point of view of teaching or, still more, from that 
of research, is still in the pioneer stage or has scarcely emerged from it. In 

other words, a large-scale endeavour is still needed to increase the facilities 
enjoyed by social science in all countries. 
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